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I*NTRODUCTION 



GeneraJr^PProach to Women" in Development ^ 

The term "^women in development*'* means many , things tct many ' ^ 
peopled The rol'e that women pl^ in developing countries ^ 
and the role that they caji ^potentially play hold grea,t 
significance for the typ^ of development thai; takes place 
-^in those countries* . In this Tr^ihTng Resource "Manual, .wp 
are presenting lifeterials that are designed-to h&lp the ■ r 
draining ^tafr^ evolve with their Trainees arf unc^erstanding , 
of what role women can and^ do f)lay in ttja development \ - 
process and of the reIationshi^> of Peace Corpa programs — , 
including their^own — to this r6l.e, , ' * \ 

All too often the women's role in developing countries has 
been pverlookpd, -^The resu^lt has been development projects ' 
focused on wrong target groups or development projects that 
have had an adverse effect upon women ,i,n ' the country, Xhe^ * 
assumption that underlies th^ materials" in this Trairtirig 
Resoj^rce Mapual is" that women critically affect the development 
of 'any , ^i\^en country and it is'necessary to^^uhderstand th^ 
roLe they are playing .in order to un^ec stand how development 
is taking place' in'that country,. Our' general, approach is to 
view women 'within the context 'of their own cultures and . 
fjfom wibhin thi^ contexf^o pursue the implications of 
won(en in development* 

We believe that a *basic understanding of the issue surroundiho 
women's participation i*n the development process is necessary: 
for all who work ir> development prajecfcs. However, we believe 
further that the%issues of rfomen in development are not ia ■ 
discrete set of issues, but rather are an integral part of 
all development ^f'foifts, Thej^e is no separate program 
category <,for wom^ in develocfment, but instead it is part 
ofr programs in all sectors — Txom agriculture to health. 

Design o£ the graining Resource Manual X 

We recbgnize that training program requirements piffer, 
depending on the nature of tixe jobs and country to-wbich 
\ro]:%h"teer^ will be- assigned, Howjever, we believe that the 
issues of" women in develOpm^t aYe relevant no matter what 
the nature of th? program and that they are equally pertinent 
to men volunteers aftd to women volunteers, ,We also recognize 
that the time available* to emphasi'ze women in development * 
issues majt vary' from program to program* Therefore, the 
Training Manual ^ha,t. f ollows Is designed to give the', Training 



\ 



staff t,he flexibility to meet certain core goals wijthin 
the particular design of any given training program, as 
well a,s the ,abi lity. to, fbcu^s'^ on^ those^^^pects^of women in ] 
development mo^t 'relevant to training' ' ^ , ' | # 

The trainimg sessiojis in the Manual are arranged in the 
sequence in wjiich they should^ be delivered* The intent of ^ 
this • sequefice is ^o, allow the participants to build upon the 
knowledge and awareness gained in^ the preceding session{s)* 
This "building block" -effect should tal^e pl^ce if the seqqence 
is observed, whether the sessions are given as a block or are 
spread thr<?ughout a training program* ^ ^ 

\ ■ . t ■ ' ^ ^ . / ' 

Each session .contains training objectives to be^attairfed by 
the participant upon^ompletipn o*f that session* ' All training 
ol^ec-tive's lead toward th? accomplishment of one of the 
three central goals around which the Training Manual is 
.^designed* , Thus, at the end of training, the participarits 
should have attained ttje following 'three goals; 

1% 'To identify the roles that men and.woirten play in , 
their host country and the impact that those roles 
have on: ' ^ . 

a) the development proc^ss in the country or community^ 

b) the participation of nren and women in that process*' 

2* To understand the concepts of development and women ' 
in development and explore their meaning withia the * 
context of the host country culture, history, and 
other realiti^* 

3* To identify how the concepts, learned Velating to 
women in the development/ process may af fect 
participant-'s. future xale^as PCV's* 

The intent *l hat governs the materials aijd activiticis throughout 
this Manual is to increase the Trainees' levels of awareness 
of their own attitudes and* behaviors f of others, and of , the 
complex n^t of variables that affects' development both 
locally and nationally* Cultural sensitivity is an iJitegral 
part bf'these increased levelsof awareness* 

Also/ the materJLals are qeneric in nature* They can be used 
in all Peace Corps training programs in* all countries in - 
which Peace Corps works* However/ the design of the Manual- 
assumes that" country specific information will be gathered 
and considered during the course/of ^IChe training pr9gram* 
through the combined efforts of Training Staff / Program , Staff 
and Trainees* The overall purpose ojf the Manual, then, is 
to provide^ the Trainees both a general understanding of ttie , 
iss(3es of yomen in development, as well- as a particular * 



understanding o£ the issues" in relation to the c^ntry 
fn whicK they. will be working. 

In 6rder to focus Pea^e Corps Staff, Host Country C6unter- , 
parts and ^Trainees attention on women in develQ&tnent issues, 
the subjept of women in development should be incorporated 
with on-^going Peace Corps training p^rograms , By attempting 
to reach Trainees and Vp^lunteers thtough the design presented 
we achieve a blending^^'^i^oncepts and issu.€^ surrounding^'* 
women' in development wtxh considerations of , Host country' 
history and current realities; with current l>eace Corps 
prbgranlfning criteria and philosqchy; with specific 
project centeot. With thi"& training design ve are- hoping 
to avoid'^^the trap of setting women in development apart 
as a separate issue from mainstream development issues*' ^ 

Uses of the Training Resource Manual 

-^i . V . • 

The Women In Developmentfv Training Resource Manual is iV^tended 
for' Trainers conducting Pre-Service volunteer training. The 
>laT\ual^s design a flows you to carryout training in the 
ar'ea of women in development which meets the goals of* the' 
core curriculum and which also introduces the iarea of 
development* work, ^ We suggest you keep the folloWiTig points 
in mind when irapTempnting this training program: 

-^The training should be spread throughout the trailing 
:^ progreup as best guitsjyour training design. We strongly * 
recommend that it is integj:ated into ' trainihg^ oyer 
several weeks time so that it does hot> stand a^art ' 
as "WID training^' duringv the training program, 

. ♦ j , 

-Certain parts of the training may be integrated with 
langua^e'^^or cross-cultural fcrainiiiig , pairticularLy 
the field work section, ^ " ^ 

-You should follow the sessions as designed. If you 
want,t^o ei)ftphasi?;e one aspect'' of the session over ^ 
ianother> time can.be added to that particular session. 

Although tt»^ Training Manuai is intended to provide flfexibili 
it is intended to do so only Within' the cont;ext of what is . 
minimally aciept^bte- in order to achieve the Ehree inter- 
related goals that Torrri the basis of ttie ManXiai^^ Thus, the 
various, ways to structure the" women in developlTBent * training 
must provide £6r achievement of these goals according^to the 



sequence' in which the sessions or modules* are presented, , 
Where appropriate, , specif ic instructions and note^ are - * *y 
inqluded to assist the tr^ainer ip cohducti-ng and adapting 
a session, * " / , .. 

Each session is directed toward thc,,achievement of 6ne o£ 
the three previously presents^, goals for women' in development 
training, in addition, each module con(tains/one or more 
training objectijyes, ^ These objectives are expressed in terms 
of the behavior ' that Trainees are expected to exhibit upon 
pompletiori of the. session, Thusi each session provides the 
Trainer with both a framework for the training program as 
weii as concrete expectations for that particular training 
m6dule, ■ ^ ' > , ' 

In order to facilitate. the training process, we have included 
^^pecifcic inirormation, and instructions fpr the Trainer in 
each mod^ule, a^ wecLl as applicable training tools, such as 
handouts, saniplevTif if^^terial and resource articles. 

Each: session is organized as follows: 

* ■ J* . 

-Time , ' , * . . . 

-Objectives ^ ^ 

-Ovet;view - : . . 

-Procedures . . 

-Materials List - ^ ^ ^ 
--Trainer Wotfes" 

-Attachments ^nd handouts *^ / t 

A few comments will heip* t:o descjribe what included in 
each module. ^ ^ " 

* Time ' • • ■ - 

This is^an estimated ifotal oi^niber o£ hours and minutes it 
will take. the -trainer^to complete^a session using the time 
suggfe^ted for each acCT-Vity described*. The time estimate do^s 
nbt ' include 'time for ""coffee breaks,'^, ^ The Trainer should t 
include 15-20 additional ^minutes toTbachr session in order ) 
to'^'provide for the breaks. The specific moment in which the 
break is given should be determined by the Trainer afccording 
to tbe" needs and pace at which the g^roup' isVorking* 



♦"Sess-ion" and^"module'' are- words used incercharigeat?ly ^s^^ 
tbroughogt the Training .Resource Manual* 



Objeptives , ■ , - ' 

E^t^' session has a set of objective's which will be achieved 
^ b'^ the „Traine«s if they complete all the "Procedures'! for 
that' session* Achieving all the objectives for al 1 the 
sessions should meaPt .a Trainee will hav.e achieved . the three 
goals |of the WID Training Manual* ^ ^ 

Overview ^ >» ^ 

This is a summary statemejit of the rationale and purpose of 
the session* It also briefly ^describes what w^ili happen in 
the session or how the session will further the goals and / 
objectives of the braining* ^. . . ^ * 

" Procedures ' 
— ^ ' f 

Within the Procedures section t^heife is breakdown of all the 
training activities Suggested to accomplish the goals of 
the session, as well as the^ approximate time it will .take" 
to complete each activity* The Procedures are ^specific 
suggestions as to^^what the Tj^^iner "should do to iropleme^nt 
the design and tq ensure high Trainee" involvenjent* For ^ 
example, it inci>udes ,'guidelines to help_ the Trainer set the, 
climate for the. session, provide a tationalefor the activities 
and give instructions fier the participants to. complete the 
various activities as designed, -'In addition, it provides 
guidel ines^f or the Trainer oh Kow to par ticipate 'and include 
himself/herself in the training in- order to guide hhk group " 
or when responses from the^group are not as ■ anticipated* 

As noted earlier, each session also contains suggestions 
about the way in which Procedures can be modified, according 
to the needs of the particular training program, In deciding ' 
how^and whether to modify or reduce the time spent on-a -i^ 
specific activity, the Trainer should gonsidai: the impact ^ 
the change wili have on accomplishing the. obgectivfes „Qf the/ 
session, to its maximufp. 



Materi*als List 



^ 
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This section specifies the handouts, flipchart^/ riding 
articles, and othe^ materials the trainer wili need to conduct 
each session* In view of the types and locations of PC * 
training sites aground the world, the sessions-are designed 
for loU "budget, low .tjechnology training* "Materials listed, 
as handouts to be reproduced have been kept to minimum but ' 
if it were not possible to reproduce handout copies for 
each participant, in most cases, th^"inaterLAl can 'be Written 
and presented on newsprint or chalkboard for all participants 
^ to. see and work. We have also pointed •out as Optional those 
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materials which may be helpful to have, but are not 
required ^r a successful session. ' 

4 

Supplies needed- for all the sessions and which are not ■; 
included in the materials list are; p^gic markers, preferably 
in various colors^ newsprint and easel', large sheets of papet * 
or chalkboard, , chalks and erasers ; tape: pencils or pens 
and notepads 'or paper, ^ ' 

Trainer Notes . ) . 



'The Trainer Notes section contains suggestions oh how the 
Procedures for a speci-fic session can be modified according 
to the neec^ of a particular training program, for example, 
larger groups of trainees. It also contains tips on possible 
outcomes or probl-ems the Trainer may encounter Vhen 
implementing a, session and suggestion^ on what to <^o with^ 
them. In many cases, the Trainer notes provide additional 
examples of participants responses and suggest other'ways 
in which the Trainer can stimulate discussions Qr pres'en't 
additional points of view relevant tp the session's material.* 

• . ^ Attachments and, Hafidoutg ^ ^ 

At j:he end of each session we h^ve ii>cluded a series of ' 
materials that complement that session; The Handouts are^ 
materials which- are to be distributed to the participants in 
order to complete an activity ar 'exercise' in a session; We 
recommend that they be' reproduced and a cop^ madB for, eaoh 
participant in order to facilitate, individual work and small 
group discussibns. .THe handouts xrfclude material such, as 
case study, discussion questions, sentence completion * ^ 
exei^ise, reading assignnfents, Observation sheets, assumption 
scales and others. . ^ * 

other Attachments which are included in a session serve one 
,;Of the foll<iwing purposes; as reference or background 
materials for the tiainer to prepare his/her presentations^ 
or lecturette,a; as sample material ta servje as a guideline 
for the trainer to develop country specific information; and 
at least 'opje resource article whicji the trainer may want to 
use as a reference and/or distribi^te* to the part*icipants as 
additional inforjnation. : ^ 

-~ Gener'al Recommendations: 
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1., Although the primary^aadience. for the Trainijig Resource 
Manual is Pre-Service Trainees, the Manyal can be used with 
'- In-Service Volunteers in order to increase their understanding 
of. Women In Dev«Aopn>ent. The va'riations needed for adapting 
this training will depend on the e:tperience and previous' 
■ • . .. .A ■ ( • ■ . 
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training, of the volunteers^ in country^ but in* most case^^^ 
variations can be minimal • ^ r . 

"2, It is important that Pire^Service Trainers and Peace 
Corp^ staff in ccruntry apply^/use and exper iment with the 
materials and activities in this Manual. To assist Trainees 
and Vqluntqers in acquiring newj^novraedge and awareness o£ 
wtomen in development, the "teadBrs" and resource persons 
-^ill nefed to be clear pn'their own reacticis to the issues 
and the role of women in* development, StaxT's participation 
"and support during the WID sessions is nj^^^. important in - 
order to communicate to trainees the im^rr^nce of t^is 
iss^ue and- its relevance to all oth^r training a^ p/og^ram " ' 
activities/ This participation will i)e best ach^^ed if^ 
the Training and Program staff take the necessary ' time tO" 
prepare J study the ihater ial and discuss between tliemselves 
the issues of- women in development as presented in the*^^ 
Training Manual, prior "to conducting the training, \ 

It is llso important that male staff and male^volur^tgeers 
■ participate actively^ in presenting and training sessions ' 
of the WID, Manual, This will help reinforce th^ idea that* 
women in development is an integrated part of Peace Coi^ps 
programming and not the^^exd-u^ive concern of women. 

3, We recommend the Trainer^ xnr:foduces the whole WID 
training program before implement.i;ic its first session by \ 
presenting to Trainees the goals of the program inc! giving 
a brief overview of each session and its activities and 
methods". This occasion can also be used to introduce the^ 
PrOgra;n staffs 'PCV*£ and other persons who will participate 

.as resource? during the program. This initial overview 
and introductions will help to set tiie climate and ppovide 
an opportunity to clarify expectations -participants may have 
of the. program. This can be done as^part of an introduction 
to the wholer Pte-;*Ser vice Training Or. as a -^horf 30 minutes 
session before Module I of the WID Manual, 

4, In order ' to monito-r the progress and reactions of 
partidipantB to the^ training program, we suggest the Trainei;^ 
includes a short evaluation at the end o^ each sessionV if 
possible. This evaluation can help point out areas in which 
participants are accomplishing the objectives and those ^ in 
which" they are not. The Trainer can use*^hese reaptions to 
emphasize an<3/or modify the next session, assuring that 
Trainees are making the mos^ of each draining session. A 
short evaluation form is provided "at the end of this section 
as.'a sample the Trainer can use for this purpose." The form 
can be used for a wnitten or a verbal evaluation, 

• 12 



5v ^Most of the ^activitie* in this trairving program 
^require a high degree of involvement on the "part of the 
participants* They also require that participants mo^e, 
discuss in small groups, prepared reports,- make presentations, 
etc. It is important that wherf possible, the ,traifiing 
facilities support these, type bf activities*. The best 
physical spacft would be a Spacious room with movable chairs, 
good ventilation anj3 light, and plenty of /walls on which 
newsprint, or chalkbc^ards can be pre^eAted. 

6. The foliloifing books are general resource books 
which may be helpful ,in understanding the issues of women 
in development, / They are suggested as reference for the 
Trainers, Staff ^ and participants, interested in further 
exploring the isbues of women in devel'opment* 

The Role o£ Women in Economic Development , Esther > 
Boserup. New York: St* Martin's, 1970, / - - 

, Third World Women Speak Out , Perd^ita Huston* New York: 
Prager, Publishers, 1979, 

' ... ' » 
Women and National Developments The Complexities of 

Change. 'Wellesley Editoifial Committee. Chicago: The 

University of, Chicago Press, 1977. 

Women and Wprld Devc'^opment ^ Irene Tinker and Michele Bo 
Bramsen, ed. Washington, D.C.; Overseas Development Council 
1976* y.' ■ , 
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7, The following is a checklist the Trainer may 
.find useful when planning the implementation of the- WID 
program, ^ " ^ 

Checklistlfor WID Twining 



Review and study Training Resource^ Manual , 

Present, discuss and work on Training Resource 

.Manual -with Training Staff-and Program Staff, 
* . • ■ 

^ Identify and invite supportive Training and 

Program Staff to work on WID Training. \ 

Plan how to integrate WID sessions with rest of 

training, program, ; 

Identify and invite outside resources; PCV's, 

community people, others, ' 

Gather and develop country specific information, 

bibliography and materials with the help of 
staff and^^other resources, 

Produce copies of materials, handouts and flipcharts 

for each session, 

Check facilities and make necessary arrangements, 

Gather sTupplies and other materials needed, 

c 

Brief resources and staff on specific sessions 

in which they will' be involved and clarify their 
■ role, . , ' • s 

Prepare short introductory session and overview 

^ of Wit) training program, - 

; ^ ■ / 

Implement; training modules adapting the sessions 

■according to country situation, participants and 
staff evaluations, ■ ' * 

Plan and implement follow-up activities with ^ . 

Program staff and trainees. 
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SAMPLE 



^j TRAINING REACTION FORM 



r 



How satilfef ied were you with tl^is session? 
1 * 2 3^4-5 e'V.L/^Nzy 8 



10 



Very Little 
Because: 



'Very Much 



The objectives of this session were accomplished* 

1 2 ,3 4 -5 6^ 7 8 ' 9 10 



Very Little^ 



Very Much 



^k>st valuable; 



Least valuable: 



I would emphasize: 



I would change; 
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Other qoitimentsc 
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Training Goals 



^1- 



Women in Development Training Goals 



To identify the roles that men and women play, in 
,th^ir host country and the impact that those roles 
have on; 

a) the development process in the country or community 

b) the participation of men and women in tihat process. 

To understand the concepts of, development and women 
in development and explore their meaning within the ^ 
context of the host country culture, ^history and 
other realities, ^ ^ 



3, To identify how the concepts learned relating to > ■ 

women in the development- process may affect participants 
future role as PVC's, 
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Module I: Introduction to "Developfnent ^ 



Total Time: 2 hours arid 45 'minutes 



Objectives : 



1* TO review concepts and, definitions of development 
as it relates to the role of the Peace Corps 
volunteer from the perspective of development 
work recipients* 
* ' ^ \. 

2, To allow participants to examine their views about , 
development in terms of the questions: what is 

^ development, and how do I fit into, it, 

3, To raise questions about overall development 
strategy such as where efforts should be placed 
(with what groups) i who determines development 
problems; and who is involved in development 
strategies • 



Overview : 



This session provides an introduction to development work 
in general. It should raise questions in the trainee's 
mind about what it is they are en-tering into as 
development workers. The session should set the framework 
for subsequent development work training, preceding 
such sessions as development skills, community analysis^ 
women in development, project management, and helping 
and consulting skills. Although this session is the 
first one in the WID Training Besourcfe Manual/ it is 
intended to serve as a framework for all development 
work sessions. 



) 



Procedures: 



Time 



Activities 



Introduction 
5 min 



1. Introduce the session by stating 
some of the material in thpoverview above 
and by reviewing the major go^ls of the session. 
The goals should be'^written up on a flipchart 
or chalkboard. 
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Module 1-2 



Fill out 
Assumptions 
Scale 
handout 
15 in in 



J.t is assumed that the reading handout's fpr 
this session hav>e' been distributed prior to 
the session* and that! the participants have 
read the materials,^ Ask the group if there 
were any questions raised by the reading, . 
Without answer ing or discussing the quest ion^; 
^(but clarifying as necessary) list a few of 
the questions on^ the flipchart and state that 
we will return to these and other questions 
during the course of the sfession/ If they 
ar^ not answered then, we will Xeturn tg them./ 
in the summary at the end of . the session, 

2\ Distribute the Assumptions Scale 
hand^put and ask participants to fill it , but. 
Tell them that the statements on the handout 
sheets have^been selected on the basis of the 
reading assignment and will be used later for 
discussion purposes. They are to ^fill out the 
sheets by placing a mark on the number 6^ the 
scale that best represent^ whether they strongly 
agree, strongly disagree or fit somewhere in 
between with' the statement presented. 



While the group is filling but the handouts, 
the Trainer should prepare several large sheets 
of newsprint with a mock-up (or copy) of the 
statements and scales so that individuals may 
later place their scores on -it. For example: 



Ouestion^ #1 
Strongly. 
Disagree 
1 . 2 



Strongly 
Agree 
5 



Question #2 
SD 

1, 



SA 



Etcetera 

Tape the prepared large sheets on the , wall in 
front of the room. 

Group marks " " - 3, Ask the participants to go to the 

on newsprints large sheets on the wall and mark their scores 
5-10 min on the newsprints provided. 



Group 

discussion 
60 min 



4, Ask participants to silently look 
at the different scores on the^ wall and notice 
similar i ties and differences. At the same tirae^ 



*NOTE: Tf the reading has not been done, the session will 
work anyway, but it is 'better if they, do it, 

' < '18 
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Module 1-3 



the T-rainer reviews the sheets on the wail 
and" selects the questions where there seems . . 
to be **iost di^agteement in order to initiate' 
the di^.cuesionA^ A full group discussion is. . 
held by asking such questions as "Let's hear 
from some of you who strongly agree with 
statement #4, What were some of your reasons 
for agreeing?*' Then, take the opposite view 
and have it presented, Eticourage discussion 
between group members and try to get them to 
talk ^nd explain their views. Discuss the 
questions until the tbpics have been, covered. 

During this d'iscussion it is very^helpful to- 
have ho^t ^coun^try representatives pr staff 
involved in the discussion so th^t contrasts 
between trainee views and host country people 
can be explored. 

Reflection 5, Instruct the grou^ as follows: ^ 

20 min "You have read articles aboUt how the role of 

Peace Corps in development is perceived by one* 
host country person, and you have heard from^ a 
third world leader who argues that human 
development is much more- important in the long 
run than material development. You have also 
discussed your reactions to statements which 
were abstracted from these writers and we have 
d iscussed your different points of view. Now 
I would like you to reflect on what all of 
this means to you. when you are ready, complete 
the following sentences using as many answers as 
yon want which come to mind: 

I see development as ' 

I see my role in development as^ 



Discussion 6, A^k the group to form into pairs 

in pairs and read and discuss each other's statements. 

15 min 

'Summary and 7, Ask the group to come back together 

application and discuss any reactions to the conversations 
30 min they just completed. Solicit individual 

statements- about development as example's from 
the group so that others may get a sense of 
what participants are thinking. 

Ask the group to present questions they now have 

that were not addressed during the session. 

If questions carjnot be dealt . with, explain bow 
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they will bje ^addressed in subsequent sessions* 

Finally, go back and review the goals of the 
session .acid" ask participants if the session 
matched those goals* ^Lihk this session to ' 
the sessions that will follow stating how 
different aspects of development work will be 
addressed during the course of the' training prbgram^ 



Mater ialrs : 



-Flipchait. wrth goals, activity #1* , 
-Assumptions Scale handouts* 

-Newsprint sheets With Assumptions Scale, activity 
-Flipchart with sentences for completion, activity 
-Reading handouts: ''"in Our Nepal", by Dor BariadBi: 
"Tyne for Change", bV Tarzie Vittachi ; Definition 
Development, a statement by K*'K*S* Dadzie* 



#3* 
#5* 

Bista; 
of 



Trainer Not^: 



This session is not intended to provide all of the 
answers about development work (or any or few) * 
It should raise a lot of questions in the participants 
minds about values, approaqhes and where they fit' 
into development work.. It should serve ^s a frame 
of reference for the issues which are addressed 
throughout training and throughout volunteer service* 

In step 4 a variation might be to form small groups 
with participants ^on both sides of a given statemeht 
and ask them to organize a 5 minute presentation of 
their point of view (like a debate) using whatever 
m^ans they want (like a skit, a-t^lk^ etc*)* If 
this is done; you will need to adjust the time 
accordingly. 

The Handout "Time for Change" by Tarzie Viccachi 
was ■ original ly given as a speach on Che occasion 
of the beginning of the 20th Peace Corps Anaiversary 
Celebration at Michigan State University* The 
language is a bit "wordy'^, but it is included 
Jgecause it is a Third World leader speaking about 
Ris view of development* if the reader will bear 
wit^ all of the rhetoric , there are a good deal of 
important concepts for Peace Corps work* 
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HANDOUT 



ASSUMPTIONS SCALES ABOUT DEVELOPMENT 

L. . The Peace Corps deve Lopment worker's views should be 
responsive to the ''Local people's'' expressed needs 
instead of the central governmenlT' s , no, matter what . 
the difference may be. 

Strongly Disagree ' Strongly Agree 

L 2 3 4 5' \' ^ " 

2 < The mos t effective volunteer is the one who uFiders tands 
his host country's weaknesses and helps the [people] 
to understand [them] by reasoning rather than any 
imposition from above /' 

^■ 

Strongly Disagree Strongly Agree 



3, The most effective strategy for long term development 
is to create and strengthen institutional structures 
which bridge gaps between local people (or those-on 
the bottom) and resources f or deve lopment . ^ 

Strongly Disagree ; / Strongly Agree 

1 "2 3 4^ 5 

4. Ic is more important as development workers to provide 
the' technical service for which we have been invited 
(teaching science, oifganizing co-ops), than to spend a 
lot of time sharing the frustrations and li^e styles 
of the people in some kind of overidentification trip< 

Strongly Disagree Strongly Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 
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5. It is more impoctant to help develop local leadership. 
Working with one or two people who will carry on/ than 
to^get a lot of pr.oject ^work done which depends on 
volunteer know-how and .drive, * 

Strongly ■ Disagifee . ' ^ ^ ^, ^ StroOgly Agree 

1.2^3 4 5 

6, It is more important to work with children than adults 
because they are the future of the country,. * 

Strongly Disagree StrOngly Agreed 

1 " 2 3 4 ^ ^ . 5 

If I show people ''American** ways of doing things, I am 
being a cultural imperialist, 

. . * \ 

Strongly Disagree Strongly Agree 

8, Persons with strong technical credentials from universities 
and plenty of experience are the most useful people for 
helping third world countrie:^, 

'■i 

Strongly Disagree " ^ ^ Strongly Agree 

1 2 ■■ 3 4 5 , 

9, A good development' goal is one that shows how much 
production, income or other quantifiable output will oc^cur. 

Strongly Disagree ^ Strongly Agree 

1. 2 . 3 4 5 




Module 1-7 

HANDOUT 

Definition of Development; a statement" 

"Development is the.. unfolding of people's individual and 
social imagination in defining goals and inventing ways 
to" approach them. Development is the continuing process 
df thg^liberation of peoples and societies. There is 
development when they are able to assert their autonomy 
andf in self-^reliance, to carry out activities of 'intere^t 
to them- TO develop is to be or to become. Not only ^o 
have, " , ^ ^ ■ . . 

K,K,S, Dadzie 
^ Director General for 

^ Development ^nd International 

Economic Cooperation far 
the United Nations 
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HANDOUT 



TJjyiE FOR CHANGE 
Speech given by Tarzie Vittachi,. 
UWICEF^External Affairs Dep, Executive Dir, 



There are times in the life of a human be+ng when what 
One has been is no longer an adequate indication of what one ^ 
could become- The past .-"-so familiar; for some even comfort- 
able - is then no longeV a^reliable pad from. which the future 
may be- laiinched, but an intricate thougtj superficial structure 
of habit, conditioned thought and reflex, which make the ^ast 
the prison of the future. It is so with individuals^ ving 
beings, v:ith the huinan collectives we call nations, and with 
the world of natrons. 



But, because :;^the present is largely the product, the re- 
pository of the past, and we must think and act today, in the 
here and now, we look overi^'Stnr shoulders towards the past, to 
where we have been, to find thei, methods, the instruments, the 
ide^ and values which must guide us into the future, 

^ ^And, indeed, we may find those signposts to the future 
in our past if we looked far and deep enough. All 'the wisdom 
we need we shall discover in what was eternal in the work of 
the perennial philosophers, in the Sutras of the Buddha, the 
Gospels of the Christ, the poetry and the myths which people 
have woven in the loom of ^ life. But, alas, we do mr^ore than 
pay them the courtesy of a cursory glance, of lip service to 
what they were for the world of their own times, discarding 
the inner, the essence "of their teaching which was true for 
all times and for all peoples, ■ ,Aiid we are left with the husks, 
the outer forms 'v^hich may have iS^d meaning, and value in their 
time, but not in ours. We have allowed ourselves to indulge 
in hectic^and oeguiling secularism which the industrial and 
political machinery of the past few hundred years has intro^ 
duced into our minds and into our lifeways; allowed ourselves 
to become victims of our own creations so that computer pro- 
grammers have replaced poets; GNP per capita has replaced love 
and health as the measure of human development, so that to liave 
more is to be more; economics has ceased to be the study of Jow 
human beings behave in the market place; and the Doctors of 
Economics have become the new witch doctors, producing complex 
preachments which regard the human being not as a sentient 
creature in the world^s markets but as a commodity in those 
markets. And the new nostrum for the aim of i>atioiis is Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Productivity, ^ 
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It ^ds important for me to interpolate here a >?ord of 
personal explanation so that I am not.mistmderstood, I am not 
a man of religion or even a man witti a religion, but I am' 
religidus, 1 am not. a Luddite with a brick to' heave at machines 
because they replace human labour. On the contrary, I believe 
that often more opportunities for work are opened up by ma- 
chines. But I ^m ' frightened *^t the insensitivity of governments 
and planners who import labour saving machinery' in countries 
where oppotftunities f or work as a means of earning a living 
and raising a family is becoming desperately short. And I am 
frightened, as Marx and Gandhi were, by the extent to which the 
machine system with its serried cohorts of faceless financiers, 
market analysts, advertisers and ^image-makers are alienating 
human beings from their world, eroding their aotonomy, and 
depriving us of the ability to say, "Wo", to use the faculty 
and the right of choice about the way we and our children will 
live our lives, ^ 

I have been billed heretoday as a man from the Third World, 
But I ask you to accept me as a man from the world " your wor^d 
and mine - because there is no such reality as the Third World, 
It is a term invented by a Frenchman, Alfred Sauvy, a demogra- 
pher writing in Le Monde of a Tier Monde and it was adopted by 
people as a distance-making device to separate you from me, I 
believe that the Third World is not a place or. a skin- colour^ but 
a state of mind, an attitude of consistent concern and care 
abou^t human beings jjho are condemned to live in conditions of 
iftat^rial degradation that you would consider beneath the due of 
the hogs you raise and the: cats and dogs and other pets on which 
your country spends $17 billion of the earth's resources each 
year. 

Yet, lef me say, that my special concern is not poverty - 
everyone of 1:s here can afford to be poorer than we are - but 
witn misery. The people of the Southern hemisphere, particular- 
ly the people of the sub-continent, are accustomed to poverty. 
Our culture is a culture of poverty. But the poverty we choose 
as a way of life is very different from the misery into which 
2 billion people have been cast, unnecessarily cast, because 
those in the Worth as well as the South, with ^econpmic,' political 
and intellectual power have failed to recogniie that we hai-^ 
reached a critical stage in the history of our race^ The age 
we- are passing inro calls for a fundamental change in social 
and political institutions, in economic measurements and object- 
ives, in the perception of the 'magnitude and nature of human 
needs, in the values which have determined the content and di- 
rection of socialt order since the advent of the machine. But' 
people with the capacity to bring about those changes are im- 
prisoned by the mind-sets the institutional pressures, the 
seductiveness of expediency, and the new gcds of the market 
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place they arp required to salute if they are to attain and 
retain their power. We are all being taught the lesson that 
power corrupts not so much because ijt is intrinsically bad but 
because those who have it are afraid to let it go and will use 
it to defend even dead ii>stitutions, harmful methods and false 
* values of a moribund epoch even when they themselves see that 
the future is not what it used to be. 

Occasionally a man like John Fitzgerald Kennedy comes ' 
along and use''s power to stir our coinmon sense of humanity, to 
maks change seem possible, to bring about a necessary revolution 
in tiie set perceptions of the world, in national and glahal 
relationships ,to~s^co ut new id^ as and to innovate , 

He was a man on. whom the, crown of charisma rested grace- 
fully an even dashingly because he evidently understood, intui- 
tively, that charismatic power is not a gift of the gods but a 
loan, given to a few who were willing to look steadfastly along 
the continuum of change and persuade millions to shift their 
attention away from a concern with their own aggrandisement and 
towards making the lives of the less fortunate moire liveable. 
Politician that he was, his intentions and actions seemed to 
converge so that people everywhere, of varying ideological 
persuasions, found him credible and mourned for him when he 
died. 

There was in our time another m.an^ in another place, a 
man of charisma Vho also spent his life in a courageous de- 
votion to changing the world around him so that other people 
would live better l-ives-r — He-i)rought about the most massive 
and f^r-reaching change in this century by destroying the 
mightiest empire in history without resort to a single gun. 
He sat at his spinning v;heel in India and wrecked Lancashire 
and its textile mills 7,000 miles away. He was the inventor 
*Gf the first inter-cotitinental ballistic missile. 

As a young journalist I had the great good fortune to 
meet" Mahatma Gandhi in 1946, As well-brought-up colonial, 
in hor>our of the .occasion I was dressed to" the nines, jacket, 
necktie and all the fixture* As I was being introduced to 
him he looked^ at me and remarked, "Oh, hoi One of our smart 
southern neigjiborsl He took a very dim view of the Brown 
Sahibs who he Knew. were going to inherit the British Empire, 
I was mortified at the priblic chastisement I had been given in , 
front of 40 people who were enjoying my discomfiture. He saw 
my suffering and took compassion on me, patting the space on 
the settee, inviting me to sit beside nim, in a gesture of 
recompense, I was thinking desperately how I was going. to 
recover my face and, like the intelligent boy in the classroom, 
^ I dreamt up an ingratiating question to ask: "Gandhiji," I 
said, "All of us in Asia are soon going to be free because of 
your work* . If you had one piece of advice for all of us about 
how we should-^ use our freedom, what would it be? He turned his 
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face downward, purpling with a kind of sadness for a moment or 
two , and' raised his eyes again , smiling tjiat marvelous tooth- 
less grin of his, the Delhi winter sun glinting off his wire- 
frame glasses. Then he composed his face and said, "Reduce 
your wants, and supply your, needs," And he addedL "Our needs 
make us vulnerable enough, , Why increase our vulnerability?"^ 
I look back over 35 years of fi'ee Asia since then and realise 
ironically that in all of Asia, only China has followed Gandhi's 
advice. We turned our backs on him and adopted the solecism 
that to have more is to be more. 



There was a reason for this. The imperial system was a 
multi-national corporation. The British operated theirs on the 
principle of philanthropy plus 4 per cent. Give a little, take 
a little. And 4 per cent, forever, was a lot of little percent- 
ages. The Empire eventually ceased to exist not because its 
philanthropic mission was completed, as generally believed, but 
because the dividends to the little old ladies {Of both sexes) 
in Brighton and Eastbourne were drying up. The corporation was 
running at a loss. The British Wavy was too expensive to 
maintain after World War II and PJ&rime Minister Clement Atlee 
broke up the corporate stock, handing the component parts over 
to local trustees who were likely to invest in the Commonwealth, 
And since these trustees were handpicked local elites, many of 
them graduates of Oxford, Cambridge and the London School of 
Economics, or barristers who had eaten the requisite number of 
dinners at the Inns of Court in London, they could be expected 
to play the game, hold a straight bat, preserve. the colonial 
judicial system, practice Roman, Dutch and British legal law, 
and maintain the modes and customs of the Palace of Westminster, 
the Mother of Parliaments, And so they did, right dowr^ to the 
cricketing flannelS/ thp full-bottom woolen wigs, the Speaker's 
Mace, the continued use of the English language in the adminis- 
tration and courts of law which, in many countries, was spoken 
only by 5 percent of the people, if that. The colonization of 
the mind of the new leaders was so profound that none of them - 
and this applies equally to the new rulers of the colonies of 
the French, Dutch and Belgians when they were eventually com- 
pelled to liquidate their empires - ever realized that now that 
they were free they had a dilemma to resolve: Should we go their 
way - the way of the imperial powers, that is to say, the way 
that Britain, Prance and all the other Europeans, and also the 
Americans, had developed in the past 200 years, the age of 
triumphant materialism, buying and selling agricultural pro^ 
duce in the international market system? Or should we go our 
own way, returning to our own traditional cultural practices 
and values which had been covered over by two to four hundred 
years of colonialism? Should we concentrate on human develop^ 
ment in village communities, turn our nations into decentralized 
rural republics bartering each other's produce in the way that 
Gandhi had prescribed for India? Should we worship our own 
gods or theirs? 
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That dilenuna was not even recognizeaSs. a dilemma by the 
new inheritors,' Beings products of colonialism, they were not 
conscious of a possible choice^. The future for them was^a pro- 
gression of the colonial presenT, To go the waV^^gfthe metro- 
politan powers w^s to be modem. To go "back" to^thelir^5wlt 
cultural heritage for guidance for the future was to retrogress, 
to be superstitious , naive , impractical , idealistic , unpragmatlc 
This vie>? was shared by the Libertarian Democrats who inherited 
imperial authority and their opponents, and, also the Marxists 
of various hues who, in the 40*s and 50's had taken their ideas 
of the future frpm Stalin, Trotsky, Tito or Mao and from Castro 
and Che Guvara in the 60* s, 

^• 

■i The official inheritors, - Nehru of India, Senanayake of ^ 
Sri Lanka, Sukarno of Indonesia, Nkrumah of Ghana, Kenyatta of 
Ke^i\ya, Narsser cif Egypt, Kaunda of Zambia, the Tunku of Malaya, 
Aung^ Sang and U Nu of Burma, Roxas of the Philippines, the first 
Asian country to receive Independence j and the first inheritors 
of French and Belgian power in Asia and Africa, had no question 
in their minds, about modernity and the future. They would each 
turn th^ir nation into a brovm, black and yellow Britain, Prance 
Belgium or a snail-scale America, 

Concentration of political power at the centre, central- 
ized economic planning, as recommended by the pundits' at the 
London ffchool of Economics; urbanization; an economy based on 
exporting agricultural produce to "the metropolitan markets in 
the north and importing manufactured goods, which vitiated all 
efforts .at import-substitution through local indust^ry;" a 
hierarchal, desk-boxand administration with its head in the 
capital city; a colonial style primary and secondary system 
with a curriculum , designed by habit rather than deliberation to 
feed young boys and girls into the mill at one end and provide 
an unskilled clerk at the other; a university system largely 
modeled on the redbrick colleges of Britain; a hospital-based 
medical system concentrated on curative rather than preventive 
care, and on^ the cities rather than on the villages where Tnofit 
of the public live, were the principal features of most of , the 
new nations. 

A handful of nations like Singapore, Taiwan, to some ex- 
tent S&uth Korea/ have successfully modernized themselves, as 
Japan has done, in the Western way and their leaders have be- 
come the blue-eyed boys of the west which is prepared to over^ 
look the autocratic political methods used, on the^- Engaging 
principle of selective indignation. Success, it seems, is the 
ultimate criterion of moral virtue. It has taken 20 to 30 years 
for the rest of the ex^colonial 5outh to begin to realize that 
they will never become Little Englands, Frances/ Germanys or 
Americas* They started 400 years too late. They have no 
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colonies to exploit for their material development. All they 
can. colonize is theiZr own people. Men like Julius Nye^ere of ^ 
Tanzania^ the late^Jayaprakash Narayan of India, and recently 
J.R. JdyawardeTn^ af Sri Lankti ^3iw that political and economic 
decision-tnaking needs to be* decei>tralized and returned to* 
village communities,'^ Many leac^rs of the poor world are 
considering w^at is being callecL alt*:srni2tive development strate- 
gies, imch of the thinking being done^by the Society for Inter- 
national. Development and by a little . ^oup in Geneva who have 
been tifying to show that human development Is they key^to 
economic development. Their' efforts Seem to be havlijg some 
effect not only in the Souths but also in the Norths The Brandt 
commission Report and the 1980 Report of the World Bank risflect 
some of this thinking. The Bank^ having invested m|)8sively £or 
30 years on high dapis and highways^ has at last ^jt^overed the 
low road to development* It has given powerful and eloquent 
support to the brand new idea that human beings are baiUcable. 
It has taken many of us 20 to 30 years of chasing chimeras to 
: recognize that a billion destitutes are not* a solid base on 
which a global future can be based. a 

It is about tiDie, The auguries are both encouraging and 
discouraging While the rate of immiseration grows, the re- 
action to the advocacy of change is A stiffening of resistance- 
Most people* s perception of the world^ is determined by what 
they seek to protect, An<3**so, we are observing a ^lew wave of 
militant protectionism - trade protectionism to block, the flow 
of goods, ethnic protectionism to prevent the flow of migrants, 
and even cultural pr6tectionism as happening in Britain to 
maintain the cultural p\irity of the race - a proposition which 
usually comesdown to a dislike of turbaned Sikhs driving double- 
decker buses in London And' the smell of rice and c\irry. 

In spite of tliese discouraging developments the problem 
has to be faced and its dimension and nat\ire have to be recog- 
nized. From where I sisft at the u,N, Population Fund for 8 years 
and from where I now sit at UNXCEF^ the prospect is startlin^ly 
clear. In recent years it became evident to the demographers 
that the rate of poptilation growth wiicH some of them thought 
would grow exponentially, explosively^ had begun to slow dawn,^ 
Growth rates were falling a :ross the board - despite some aber- 
rations as in Kenya, where the rate of population growth has 
topped 4 per cent. Women in most of the worlds questioned by 
the World Fertility Survey, seem to want fewer beds ies than their 
mothers did. What- this means to me, most importantly^ is that 
contrary to the popular wisdom in this country, much of it, I ■ 
fear. Republican wisdom, the poor world, more particularly the 
women o^ the world, have shown a^ remarkable sense of responsi- 
bility in the face of the challenge of conserving the depleting 
resources of the Earth. Ana let me say, much more awareness 



than better educa^ted people here displayed since the Arab Oil 
Embargo o£ 1973 in their addition to gas guzzlling, Det.roit*3 
response at the time to the need for small cars was to say, ^ 
"Gentlemen, let us build the biggest goddam small car in the 
business-** 

But, reducing fertility is only one side of the story- 
The more formidable side to it is that however^fast the gospel 
of contraception may spread, it cannot stop ^2w5 billion children 
being born in the next 20 years- Short of world-wide atomic 
war they will be/tSorn, arriving on this Earth not in 20 years/ 
but today, toirrcrrrow and in tne days ahead* There is a real 
catastrophe looming- Of these 2-75 billion, nearly 400 million 
children will di^ unless we are able to get food into them and 
their mothers so that they can have breast milk at least in 
their first year, and keep them healthy when they leave the 
breast. But 1,800 million, nearly 2 billion, will survive- 
They will need education, health care, houses, transportation 
and jobs* HOW do we accommodate these new hu|nan beings in a 
world of super-abundance in the Worth, where butter mountains 
are ploughed back into the ground because the market could not 
absorb so mvich, as happened in Europe a few months ago, and a 
world of increasingly obscene poverty and hunger in the South, ' 
That accomodation must begin in our hearts and minds. 

Is the thought so terrible to contemplate? Are the num- 
bers too astronomical for us to begin to make a response? Is 
the necessary response too expensive to invest in? Why should 
that be so when we have accepted in our minds the irrationality, 
the sheer insanity of spending 470 billion dollars a year, a 
million a minute, on armaments, most of which must be useless 
because if anybody had any use for them we would not be 
around to ask the question? 

Enough of horrors. Let us ask ourselves some unavoidable 
questions which might lead to answers* Can we resort to the 
old cop-out to staunch the flow of sadness in our minds, and 
say, ''The poor ye shalT always have with you"? That is the' 
devil quoting scripture. There are too many of them, the poor, 
to ignore any longer. 

Is the war and the preparation for war the only way to 
achieve peace? Bombs and guns, like other material things, 
have their own power to influence our minds- Shall we believe ^ 
Konrad .Lorenz and Robert Ardrey who claim that aggression is 
built into our genetic programme? Or shall we tather go with 
Richard Leakey, who insists that aggression is a cultural 
practice which begai^only when we stopped being hunter^gath^rers 
and became settled farmers defending our perimeters 10,000 years 
ago? Or with Jon&s Salk who believes that survival in the future 
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is not for the strongest but the wisest? Both men believe that 
it is only a change of values which can take us iftto the 21st i 
century and suiJvive* The change they foresee is from aggression 
to cooperation, from internecine cojnpetition to consideration, 
from an obsession with curing the sick mind and body to health" 
oriented- values and methods to prevent sickness, from rights 
to obligation, from a struggle for independence to an accept- ' 
ance oh interdependence. But although we have used that word 
for years, very few of us have seen that interdependence is. not 
only a pragmatic recognition of reality, .We know that economic 
nationalism is no longer possible, that cultural nationalism is 
a dying process, that even nationalism itself, strong as it is 
today,' must eventually give way to regional and global govern- 
ance on many ma jot issues, Wfe know interdependence is also ? 
moral imperative- The implied answer to the old question; Am 
1 my brother's keeper? is an emphatic yes, , That is the only 
clear and unarguable answer to the question you will be asked 
with interesting vociferousness in thfe coining years when you 
try to explain the need for a new economic order; "Why should 
you care about people over there?" ' Because we must. We must 
because we are human and therefore obliged to care^ 

Let me end by quoting a passage from Simone Weill that 
luminous lady who wrote of her vision of the future amidst* the 
debris of war-torn London; 

"The object of any obligation, in the resJ^^^^-^of human 
■affairs, is always the human being as such, /There exists an 
obligation toward every human lor the sole reason that he or 
she is a human being, without any other cond:^tion requiring 
to be fulfilled, and even without any recognition of such 
obligation on the part of the individual concerned. 

This obligation has no foundation , but only a veri- 
fication in the common consent accorded by the universal 
conscience. It finds expression in ^me of the oldest 
written texts v/hich have come down to us. It is recognized 
by everybody without exception in every single case where 
it is not attacked as a result of interest or passion. And 
it is in relation to it that we measure our progress*" 
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FOREIGN VOLUNTEER SERVICES: 
A HOST NATI0P4aL PERSPECTIVE 



by Dor Bahadur Bista 



EDITOR'S SOTE- Continuing our ongoing discus- 
sion of ihe Tolts of voluntarism in developmeni, the 
Program 6: Training Journal here presents a host 
country point of vie\*\ Among the important con- 
trihutiom of ihe foreign volunteers in his country^ 
Nepal. Mr. Dor Bahadur Bista mentions the example 
the volunteers set as embodiments of himan dignity, 
equality, and concern for others. It is better^ he 
suggests, to choose \?olunteers for their qtuHiffcaiions 
as outstanding human beings than for their qtuHifica- 
fions as outstanding technicians. The points Mr. 
Bista sees as most important for planning a volunteer 



program are printed in boldface type. 
' ^'Foreign Volunteer Services: A Host National 
Ferspective'* is reprinted with permission from the 
Volunteer Gazette, a iourna! published bimonthly 
in Nepal through contributions of the variety of inter- 
national volunteer services centerettin that country. 
THE AUTHOR: Dor Bahadur Bista is a socifJ an- 
thropologist, ttnd is the author of several books, 
including The Peoples of Nepal. Currently the execu- 
tive chairman of Nepal Purtarbas Company (the 
resettlement program of NeptdK Mr. Bista Juts often 
served as a cross culturt^ trmntr for Feace Corps. 



As represeniatives of the countries most advanced 
in material and educational aspects, youthful foreign 
volupteers with the spirit of adventure and a concern 
for humankind can help the peoples of less techni- 
cally developed countries to develop technical skills 
and reasonable attitudes b> broadening their horizon 
■ of knowledge. 

Experience in Nepal has shown t^at money and 
materials alone cannot guarantee devclopment~even 
if these were readily available. In Nepal^ American, 
Swiss; German, and a few other friendly govern- 
ments^ have been helping with money, material, and 
skilled foreign technicians for over a decade. This 
has influenced Nepal in numerous ways, but not aU 
of tbem are positive. The Nepalis became 'ambitious 
, and began not .only to ask for more, but also^ pos- 
sibly, to depend' too much on the foreign aid. Some 
began to blame the donor country for not giving 
as much aid as had been expected. Superficial styles 
of life became the preoccupation of the growing 
miSdle class in tbwns. Even though many good^ 



thin^ were accomplished, a great de^ of apparent 
waste and misuse of foreign Qd resources could be 
seen— in a country where over 85 percent of the 
population lives on a subsistence-leveU primitive ag- 
ricultural economy. 

t Perhaps this happened because the Nepalese peo- 
ple were not correctly oriented, or perhaps because 
the various foreign aid agencies bad.too Hnle knowl- 
edge of the, actual situation in Nepal. But for what* 
ever reason, this was the setting wlwn the foreign 
volunteer agencies first appeared in Nepal, 

The first volunteer groups in Nepal were an'eye^ 
opener to Nepalis: that even among westerners 
there were people who could carry their own loads, 
work with their bands, walk m siii^ clothes, live 
in simple Nepali rural booses, and eat the local food. 
What a 6emendous achievement this was! 

Of course, those volunteers were not wetccnned, 
were not received and entertained by an enthusiastic 
crowd of cheerfM Nepalis. The first volunteers were 
dreaded, suspected, watched twenty-four hours a day. 
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teased and tried, jeered at and tested for their 
reactioos, rebuffed in their work. A cumber of un- 
pleasant things happened to them. 

However, $ioce they first came, the volunteers 
have become, to many Nepalis, an embodimeot of 
human values like equality, ^ human dignity, opti- 
mism, concehi for others, recognition of and respect 
for diflerent ways of living and thinking of people 
regardless of their culture and level of technology 
or economic development. It Is, therefore, much 
more iinportant to have a few betier^homon beliq;s 
than better Icchnidans if it Is ant posslhle lo com- 
bine ibe two together It is not that a tangible job by 
the foreign volunteers will net be appreciated, but 
anything done to recognize the abilities and worth 
of the average Nepali farmers is wonh so much 
more in the long run. 

in many ways, it must be a thanlless job for 
some foreign volunteers, for even though the ma* 
jority of the Nepalis would feel grateful to the vol* 
uotccrs* few will be articulate to expressing this 
feeling, it is likely that some Nepalis who are articu- 
late or outspoken could even be critical if the volun- 
teers did not do their jobs in a technically competent 
way. There would be a few, as there are in ever^ 
human society, who would look at everything in a 
very negative way. No less difficult is the job of 
staying out of the manipulations of political interest 
groups. But the large majority of the Nepalis would 
feel differently. They are not able to express their 
gratitude in clear terms. One has to understand 
them only by looking at them, not by listening to 
them. 

THE VOLUNTEERS' DILEMMA 

There is always a dilemma for foreign volunteers 
from one other point of view too. The requirements 
as judged from the level of the government and as 
judged from the people's level are very diflerent. 
The assessment of the field situation made by the 
Central Government is sometimes not representa* 
tive of the aspirations of the rural people. This 
certainly presents a problem to the agencies' ad- 
ministration. 

The agencies* offices in Kathmandu have to deal 
with and satisfy the vanou$ government departments. 
But it would be almost criminal if the agencies had 
to absolutely surrender themselves to the will and 
design of the bi^;eaucrats. Almost any bureaucracy 
has to be dealt with cautiously, and cenainly a 
bureaucracy composed of the upp^r class; western 
educated, superEcially westernized elites of a very 
bai kward country with little means of transport and 
communication between the capital and the rest of 
the country has to be dealt with as much care and 
alertness as possible. 



% 

Nepal has aHways had a Steep aocial-polhical hier- 
archy. There has historically not been a real en- 
couragement for any bdependent thinking^ initiative, 
or responsibtlhy by the majority of the penple. De- 
cisions* have always been made by a amall number 
ct people at the tnp. Tbo people never had the 
chance to dev^op confidence in themselves. The 
society cannot itally develop and be able to hold its. 
own urJess it has a self^respectmg population. That 
is why it is so important to let Ae people devdop 
-their owtt chanuels, fautHndoos, AlU .and con&deocv 
while belphq; them to do a }oh, isiber lluu havtai 
a foreigii volunteer do ^ Ae duMres, mn iwaidi 
for diem, or become u bfloentinl ageiit between 
the fovenunent and the people^ 

TRAINING AND SELECTION 

Some of the descriptive aspects of a country 
should be told during the training of the vblunteers 
in order to make them aware nf physical and cul* 
tural differences. But more important than that — 
trainees should be taught how to keep themselves 
alen and open-minded to di&erenf ways* beliefs, 
attitudes and other standards of life* and try to 
understand why certain things are done or not done 
by others. Trainees should be told a cenain amount 
of "do*s and don'is''. "Do's** so that they can move 
in the society with a certain amount of confidence 
in the beginning and will not have to be embarrassed 
on every occasion. But more important than that, 
they should learn that they will have to find ont ' 
most of the things themselves* They should be told 
that they need not worry too much about ijuestions 
such as when to take off their shoes and which way 
to turn their feet up, etc. Certainly these things are 
useful to learti but the focus should tiever be turned 
from the important thing *Jiat people are people 
everywhere. After a certain amount of initial con* 
fusion and shyness, even the poorest Nepalis are cap- 
able of finding out who is a phony person and who is 
sincere in his efforts. 

The foreign volunteers cannot afford to criticize 
everything by western standards, but neither does 
it really help to sympathize with the people to such 
an extreme as to defend and tiy to justify every 
weakness of the local people. The most effective 
vohwteer, I wooM say^ Is the one who undcrYtnids 
the host coantry weaknesses and helps the local peo- 
ple to ' imilcrslind these wedmesses by rensonhq; 
rather tlian by any ^tradition or imposition bom 
above. 

FOREIGN VOLUNTEERS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

if we are to accept that any country can devel<^ 
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ooly to the extent that its people develop, tbcD we 
should concentrate more on developing the iDStitu- 
tional processes ensuring the widest possible par- 
ticipation by the local people. 

In spite of vvbat tbe Nepali elite might say about 
the "fast developing Nepal," my own observation 
is that ehtes are generally upward oriented snd 
therefore struggling to achieve economic goals with- 
out sufficient concern for the individuals who are 
sacrificed for prior decided economic development 
projects. Since the real beneficiaries of any economic 
achievement should be the large majority (which in 
Nepal would be the rural people), it is they who 
must achieve and maintain progressive attitudes. But 
this will not happen qijickly under an authoritarian 
system since there is little dialogue between the 
authorities and the 'common rural people. This is 
where,-! believe, foreign, votuntm^ ftg^ncies could 
help because they are the only oi^Iz^os whose 
workers (volunteers) have direct relatioiiships with 
the people at tbe lowest level without any vested 
interest. 

Foreign Volunteers can make ihe common people 
aware of the facts that there can be alternatives, 
that every individual human being has potential and^ 
that it IS every person's right to aspire for a pro- 
gressive future oriented life. 

The volunteers do not have to go about lecturing 
the illiterate farmers as to how they could improve 
their lives. This can be done by constantl> asking 
the righi and the relevant questions. It ''would n^ 
be possrible to list^all the questions here, nor would 
it be fk)ssible to give a complete questionnaire even 
during training. However, it might be useful for 
trainers to give a few specimen questions in each 
field of activity in which foreign volunteers are in- 
volved. For example, in education, one could ask a 
man — why does he think schooling is good for his 
child"^ What does he think his child should learn 
from the schoo!? How does he know that it is going 
to help tbe child? If be expects his son to be a 
white collar worker, would not everyone in tbe vil- 
lage vyant their children to be tbe same? If everybody 
became clerks who will produce grain? Who will 
look afier the cattle? If there were no cattle where 
would milk and other products come from? etc. 

In agriculture the questions would be, for exam- 
ple/ why does he plant com or rice every year? 
Why does he plant the same thin^ every year? Or , 
if he has a variety why does not he think that there 
can be a few more worth trying? Has he tried the 
same typcand exactly the same quantity of fertilizer 
every year? If he has, ever experienced a slight 
change in any of these, why does be hesitate to try 
it this time? If he is not trying a grain which would 
bVing him more yield bi^ which he does not'like to 
eat. the question could be put - > him — has be 



really eaten exactly one and the same kind of food 
all his life? Has be ever had to try ^ thing repeatedly 
a few times before be began to like it? Why then 
docs not be try tbe new thing which promises better 
yield, therefore better income? 

The same thing could be done to help the people 
grow out of their superstitions. Of course this is a 
sensitive area and the questions have to be a sincere 
curiosity rather than prejudidal and condescending. 
|f a Nepali feels he is attacked ^ be will certainly 
feel defensive and shut himself off. But if approached 
well he might try to explain ai^d find himself ques- 
tioning some of it himself. He could v^ry well say 
"What an ignorant American or German or Japa- 
nese; ha! bal" But this could not bun the volunteer 
in any sense. By playing a low key tbe volunteer 
appears less threatenir^ and therefore more easily 
acceptable in the community. It is not necessary 
for any volunteer to try to establish himself as an 
authority. 

The idea of specialization has not penetrated 
beyond a few highly educated peofde in Kathmandu, 
let alone tbe villagers. All of tbe villagers and a 
large percentage of tbe urban people live in a self 
sufficient economy with a preliterate, informal, edu- 
cational system whereby every individual can be- 
come his own authority in everything. Respect for 
specialized professional discipline is entirely a west- 
em style and the volunteer sbould be taught this in 
full detail until he completely understands it by the 
end of the training program. 



THE OBJECTIVE: COMMUNICATIONS 




When we think of the program ^ in this way it 
becomes imperative that we send only the best people 
and ensure their maximum contact with the local 
people. What programs they have to work whh and 
bow much material success they achieve becomes 
secondary. The main objective should be auximum 
commimlcatba between Ibe rolaatecr and Ibe vU-* 
lager. 

I do not believe in crash programs when we are 
dealing with human values anb cultural milieus. I 
would not make goodwill ambassadors of all foreign 
volunteers, telling everyone that all the Nepalis are 
the best and finest human beings in the worid. But 
tbe foreign volunteers should be able to share tbe 
feelings, aspirations, and frustrations of the people; 
by virtue of their superior education they should be 
able' to guide them (conceptually and administra- 
tively more than technically) to get organized and 
move ahead with confidence and optimism. What 
tbe volunteers do professionally — teaching science, 
organizing ccMDps, or whatever — is only tbe frame- 
work. 

My own participation in three Peace Corps train- 
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ing programs for Nepal has convinced me that 
training can help us only to a point. The trainees 
have to have all the neccssajry background and 
qualities of a good volunteer before tbey come to 
the training site. Training certainly provides a large 
mass of information and technical skills; it polishes 
ideas. But it is only a speeding up process, not a 
creation of anything new. Here I would like to insert 
a Nepali expression which in effect says: ^the more 
you forge a piece of gold the more varieties of 
ornaments are made. It is only when you hit the 
iron that the deadly weapons are turned out." 

There are certain things that the trainees have 
to' be told and made aware of during the training 
period. i;or example, they should be prepared for 
the eventuality of not biing able to find the job as 
origiRi'lly described. 

Highly trained technicians often do not^seem to 
have much patience with people tiecause their focus 
of attention is on the mechanics of the technical job 
which makes it as an end in itself. For example, I 
knew one volunteer agriculture s'pecialist working 
^ on a government farm. He was a very conscientious 
worker and was appreciated by some people But 
since his contact with local people was confined, 
within the farm, he had the most horrible opinion 
of Nepalis in general. Therefore, he was liked by 
agriculture technicians mostly. To my opinion a com- 
bine-harvester could have done as good a job as he 
did^ 

Granted, we do need technical people, skill, and 
projects. We should not ai any cost, however, have 
the people lose their self-confidence and pride Mn 
themselves: above all. we must not lose the op- 
timism that helps people to survive amidst scarcity 
and poverty. 

I believe that there must be a way to arouse 
people into action and to make them aware of the 
things they are missing; to encourage them to ask 
questions of their fellow villagers, of government 
officials and of themselves without having them lose 
their self-respect, self-confidence and their natural 
charm. Therefore it seems sensible to have forelfn 
vduntcers work only in the areas where there is 



marimmn coatact and dealing with (be uxiontm 
munber of people* 

NUMBER OF FOREIGN VOLUNTEERS 

For effective, dose relationships with^'the local 
people* a minimum number of Volunteers in any 
given place or area is essential. Tbe bvter the 
■mnber of vohmieen lha hankr If li to wake a 
bredcthrov^ tato a commonily^ 

There are two definite disadvantages in having a 
large number of Volunteers in any one place in 
Nepal. 

1 ) Nepalis, in most cases, would be initially shy 
and reserved vis-a-vis the volunteers. Tbey do not 
feel at home with foreigners very easily. So there' 
can be only a superficial contact with them when 
they sec volunteers move around in hunches. 

2) The same thing would apply to the volunteers 
in some respects. If there are volunteer friends, they 
would naturally share their emotional, intellectual 
and social lives more with their fellow volunteers 
than with the Nepalis in- the locality. The constant 
presence of volunteers grouping together does not 
encourage the cross-cultural communication either in 
the volunteers or in the villagers. Rather it imposes 
a weight upon the people and makes them feel 
humble. Volunteers lose^or never develop interest, 
and tend to become inaccessible to the local people. 

The attitu^lft^^f the poor of developing countries 
toward the rich may be different from that of the 
poor in advanced countries. In any case, in many 
developing countries the rich are seen as direct 
threats, as potential exploiters of the poor and there- 
fore weaker people. The presence of a prosperous- 
appearing person is by no means a welcome thing 
in rural Nepal; a foreign volunteer may not he 
welcomed by local people and local political workers 
even though the Centra] Government may have as- 
signed him tQ. serve in that area. Tbercioie, as a 
rule ol thumb, l<mlfn volunteers should be so placed 
that ll requires a real efort for two ol them ^ cat 
togelbert to encourage them to work directly-»>«iid 
eiclusively— with the comiDuuit>\ A "real effort" in 
Nepal could be defined as a two-day walking dis- 
tance in the hiUs, or a one-day journey in the terai. 
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Module II: Defining Women's Role in Developtnent - 



Total Time: 2 hours and 45 minutes 



Objectives ; 
1* 



To develop a working definition for the term 
**women in development*" 

2. To understand the reasons £or the introduction 
and use of the term "women in development*"" 

3* To identify major problems and needs specific to 
the country in regards to women in the development 
process* 

4* To verbalize personal thoughts and assumptions 
regarding women. in development^ 



Overview: 



This session provides an opportunity for participants 
to understand the rationale, history, worldwide and countr'y 
information which support the origins and use of the 
concept women in development* It also provides an 
opportunity for participant? to compare their initial 
reactions to the concept after they acquire a better 
understanding, as they analyze the information received 
and develop their own, acceptable definition of women in 
development. This session should 1 ink naturally to the 
prior session which defines development in the context 
of Peace Corps work. 



Procedures : 

Time 

Introduction 
S min 



Brainstorm 
10 min 



1 ties 



1* Introduce the session by summarizing 
the goals and by stating that this unit will build 
on the previous session on the role of the 
volunteer in development by focusing on the area 
of •women in the development process"* 

2* Brainstorm on WID* Ask participants 
to list phrases, words or comments that come to 
their mind or they have heard regarding women 



ERIC • 
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,in development. As participants' verbalize their 
comments, the trainer lists them in newsprint. 

This is a fast paced exercise. Participants 
should be encouraged to say "what's on their 
mind", even though it may sound "crazy". The 
pitrpose is to generate a great number of ideas 
and to postpone the evaluation or analysis of 
those ideas until a next phase. The listing 
should not last more than 10 minutes. 

Post the list on the wall so that everyone can 
see and tell participants that the list will not 
be discussed at this po|.nt, but will ^e used 
again at the end of the session. 

Some participants responses may be: women's lib; 
cultural imperialism; family breakdown; more 
opportunities for women; better utilization of 
human resources, 

Lecturette 3, Present a short lecturcitte on the 

15 min history and rationale of the term "women in 

development" . 

Lecturette : "As we have ^ceen looking at the list 
we just produced, people think of many different 
things when the term "women in development", is 
mentioned', . Some of these -associations are 
correct, some are misconceptions. It is necessary 
to clarify "how the concept was originated and 
how it is used in the development field and in 
Peace Corps, 

The term "women in development" is a 
new term being used more and ,more. Often it is 
ref^red to as its acronym "WID". However, like 
many new terms, it does not' have an easily 
accepted definition. The concern with "women 
in development" has arisen as the result of 
observations of development workers, planners 
and researchers that women were being left out 
of the development process. Sometimes, they^ were 
not being included in projects that were aimed 
at better ing the lives in their communities , and 
other. times, because they were not taken into 
consideration, they were placed in a worse position 
as a result of changes brought by these projects. 
Most frequently, women were just overlooked. 
Their work was assumed to be insignificant in 
terms of the economic development of their 
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conimunities* However^ such assumptions overlooked 
the often carefully balanced relatiionship anil 
mutually sup^>ortive roles between men^ women and 
children which character izes subsistence societies* 



As persons involved in development work 
realized that neglect of women's role had 
implications for development and for the succesB^ 
and failure of development projects^ it became 
important to understand and study the impl ications 
of women*s roles and their status in development 
efforts* 

In the United States, the issue of 
"women in development" first surfaced^ expressed 
in this terminology^ in the early '1970's* 
a result. of the concern expressed about the non \ 
consideration to women and. the negative impact 
of some development projects on women^ the United 
States Congress adopted the "Percy Amendment"* 
The Percy Amendment requires all USA government 
agencies and government funded projects to 
examine the impact of their projects on women 
Ln order to develop more equitable and effective 
development projects* Peace Corps^ as a 
government agency was required to comply* Howeyer^ 
beyond the legal requirement^ Peace Corps^ with 
its ctfncern for basic human needs at , the village 
level realized that a concern for women in 
development was an integral part of its mission 
and programming ef forts ^ ^ 

The women in development issue is 
international, in scope* The Conference in Mexico 
City held to commemorate International Women's 
Year in 1975 called attention to these issues 
and adopted an Agenda for Action^ which includes 
5-year goals arrived at by a group of international 
women/ including many representatives from 
developing countries*" 

(At this point distribute the handout International 
Women's Year Goals for Action 1975^80 and read 
it aloud. If it is not possible to have a 
handout/ the goals can be presented in flipchart*) 

"Many countries have integrated these 
goals into their national plans for development, " 
(Reference should be made at this point to the 
National Plan for the Integration of Women in 
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Development, if such a plan iS available. 
See sample provided,) "Even though these are 
goals that have been articulated and agreed to 
*by many governments, in most countries they are- 
a long way from being accomplished. 

Our next activity will present you with 
data^ worldwide and country specific on how 
women have been "overlooked" and not considered 
in development efforts and some negative impacts 
' that 9ome. projects have had on womenVin this- 
and otl>er countries. It will alsa present you 
with information on Successes and failures'^in 
trying to accomplish the goals for integration 
of women in the development of this country and 
some data o^ the importance of their role," 

Data 4, Data presentation. The trainer and/or 

presentation resource person gives a 20-30 minute presentation 
30 min on Facts on Women in the 'Development Process , 

This activity can be organized in many way^. 
The presentors should plan in advance the content 
and methods they will use for the delivery of 
this activity. The main jgoals of this* activity 
are; ^ 

^' • To present participants concrete 

information and examples on how women have not 
been included or considered in development projects. 
Also, to present examples t>f development efforts 
whi-ch have had negative impact on women because 
their role in community life was not taken into 
consideration, 

• To present information on the "status" 
of wom^a in the country; including vital 
statistics, needs and problems faced by women, 
successes and failures as attention is given to 
the integration of women' in the development 
process. Also, information on important roles 
played by women which have not been taken into 
consideration in development projects. 

This , session requires that the trainer do a', lot 
of preparation bef orehand^, gathering inf Qrmat ion 
on the country, reading worldwide examples on 
the issue, talking to people in the country with 
knowledge of women's roles and problems, asking 
Staff for examples of in-country projects which 
have considered or not considered women and other 
relevant information. 
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Following are a series of suggestions and 
guidelines on how to prepare this session: 

a. Start session by asking participants 
to produce examples of development projects in 
which women have been overlooked or which have 
had negative impact on women. These could be 
briefly discussed and used as a starting point 
for presentation of additional information. If 
participants do not have examples, the trainer 
starts by presenting some. 

b. .Distribute and have participants read 
a Data Sheet on Women in Development prepared in 
advance. Use it to generate discussion 'and 
clarify with examples the issues of women in 
development,. (A sample data sheet is provided 
and guidelines for its preparation are included 

at the end of this session.) 

c. A slide show^ pictures or dther 
audiovisual material can be integrated in this 

■presentation^ particularly slides of women in 
their different roles in the communities. 

d. A resource person from the host 
country can be invited to make the presentation. 

iJuring^-^e presentation, the trainer or resource 
person should refer^to.the brainstormed list 
generated at the beginning of the session when 
appropriate in order to clarify raisconcepti6ns 
and erroneous information and perceptions of 
women in development the participants have. Stress 
should be ^iven to country specific information 
and examples . 

5. Distribute the sentence completion 
exercise sheet to the particij^ants. Ask 
participants to write down the thoughts that occur 
to him/her in order to complete each of the 
sentences in the exercise. Participants should ' 
not '•think too much** on the answers, but complete 
the sentences with the first ijnportant thought that 
comes to their mind^ Give an example of the 
procedure before asking the participants to 
complete the ekercise. Have participants complete 
the exercise individually and in silence. 

(The trainer may add or delete items on the 
sentence, completion sheet provided and adapt it 

^ 4 :0 ' 
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to suit the needs of the group and the country. 
It is recommended that no more than 10 sentences 
be used . ) 

Group sharing 6, In total group, trainer re-reads 

20-30 min sentence and asks for 2 or 3 endings from the 

participants responses . As appropr iate , trainer 
leads discussion on the. sentences, Ih the 
process of sharing the endings, the "trainer 
should seek for diversity and similarities among 
the group. Where possible, trainer should 
establish links with previously gained knowledge 
about the economy/ society or other jfeatures 
of the host country. 

Examples of the types of responses* to 
be expected are: 

''If women wait before joining the mainstream . . . 
...they will never getse^ in as eg^uals 
...they will fall furtner behind 
...they will have more time for a 
satisfactory transition from a 
traditional to a non traditional role 
...they will benefit from other's 
mistakes 

This activity ends with trainer pointing out the 
controversial nature, the diversity and the 
complexity of the issues of women in development 
and thus, the need to develop some working 
definitions to guide future work. 

Subgroups 7. Group is divided into subgroups of 

work 5-6 participants each, to develop their own 

20 min definition of women in development based on the 

discussion and knowledge they now have on the 
subject. In developing their definition, 
participants should attempt to capture and address 
some of the complexities and controversial 
aspects of women in development.- They should also 
draw on previous discussions on "development''. 
The following restates the task for the subgroups: 

Task: Develop 3nd agree on a 
definition of women in 
development. Write your 
definition on newsprint and 
be ready to present to total 
group. 
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Group 
definition 
30 min 



Closure 
15 ntin 



8 

presents i 
group disc 
and listin 
definition 
attempted, 
limited or 
introduce 
provide a 
definition 
provided, ) 



Group reconvenes and each subgroup 
ts definition. Trainer facilitates 
ussion by Identifying common elements 
g them on a newsprint. Based on all 
s, a common definition should be ^ 
(If par tici pants definition is too 
. misconceived, trainer should 
his/her points of view and if necessary 
more "complete" or "acceptable" 
See sample of WID definitions 



9, As a closure activity^ refer to 
brainstormed list produced in activity #2 and 
involvi ng participants in the analysis, go 
through the' list eliminating phrases and comments 
which represent misconceptions of the term. 
At the end of this session, participants should have 
a clear picture of what WiD is and is not; going 
through the initial brainstorm can provide an 
assessment of whether this is true or not. ^ If 
all misconceptions and doubts can't be clarified^ 
point out that future sessions will facilitate 
further un^derstanding of "women in development". 
If appropriate talk about the "temporary nature" 
and need of focusing and using the term WiD 
(See trainer note 2b,-) 



Restate group's definition and s 
work of the session. As a bridg 
session^ trainer can say: "How 
takes concrete shape ^ in this cou 
will be discussing in our next s 
take a closer look at: roles of 
families; opportunities and cons 
each, and, examples of projects^ 
and dilemmas of WiD programs in 



ummarize the 
e to the next 
this definition 
ntry is what we 
ession as we 

men , women and 
traints f aced > by 

activities 
this country, " 



Materials : 



ERIC 



Distribute article on Women in Development, 



History 



*Flipchart with major points of lecturette 

and rationale of Women in development 
^Handout or flipchart on jT^ternational Women's Year 

Goals for Action 1975-^^0 
-Handout or flipchart on National Plan 

of Women in Development {Optiona^) 
-Handout or flipchart: Facts on Women 

Process (Optional) 
-Audiovisual mater iai for Data presentation : 

(Optional) 



for the Integration 
in tho Development 
activity #4 
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-^Sent^nce completion exercise handout or f 1 ipchar t 
-Task f lipchartf activity tl 
-Definitions "^^of WID (Optional) 
-Handout article on Women in Development 
(To be selected by Trainer) 



Trainer Notes : 

1< This session emphasizes giving information as a strategy 

to change misconceptionsi negative attitudes and resistance 
participants have regarding the concept of women in 
development* It is only a first strategy in a ptocess 
of developing awareness and commitment to WID programming 
but it is very important* Emphasis is made on the 
responsibility of thfe trainer in this session to provide 
correct and relevant information on the various aspects 
of women in development in which misconceptions, lack of 
information, erroneous general i'^ations , etc* might hinder 
participants acceptance of the concept* 

Most of the participants, if new trainees in country* will 
have little or no knowledge of what a developing nation 
looks like, its problemsi needsi dilemmas and changes* 
Their only reference pointi in most casesi is life in the 
USA, an extremely developed country* When participants 
use that experience to evaluate and generalize experiences 
in the new country, their conclusions are many times 
erron^ouSf their associations misguided, and their 
generalizations wrong* 

An example is when participants assume that the role of ^ 
women in developing countrie^is the same as that of middle 
class housewives in the USA, aysituation often confronted 
.in the pilot tissting of this manual, i<e*ynot knowing the 
difference between "having the option to stay at home* 
take care of the children and not work**, versus* **having 
to take care of the children* work in the field, sell 
products, in the market* fetch water, dry and prepare the 
food and do other household tasks which take hours to 
complete", a uSA versus a developing country experience 
for women* 

Other examples are when participants don't see the need to 
understand or talk about WID because "they are college 
educated and have gone through awareoass raising in the 
USA" or "because they don't know enough about the country 
or don't want to impose their values*" These Comments 
are examples of the erroneous assumption that awareness 
about women' s'^r ights in the USA is similar to integrating 
women in the economy and education of a developing country* 



ERIC 
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The need to provide adequate information regarding the 
/roles, conditicxus and problems of womfen in developing 
J countries is of utmost importance in addressing these 
\ misconceptions and erroneous assumptions. In addition, 
only by providing this information can participants- 
develop the background and knowledge that will help them 
address the issues of WID in their projects and communities, 

2, Because of its emphasis on information giving, this 

session doenS not provide activities to deal with highly 
emotional reactions that some participants have when the 
term "women in development" is introduced. Again, 
because of automatic associations people make with past, 
experiences, some participants have strong reactions, 
either positive or negative, to the term. In both cases, 
these reac^gjpons are basically irrational in nature and 
hinder people's abilities to "hear" and accept infcfrmation 
and new data. It has been our choice to emphasize the 
rational aspects of the issue of women in development. 
The trainer will have to find his/her own way of dealing 
with the "irrational" aspects that the coifcept triggers in 
many persons — patience, information giving, non def ensiveness 
and asking people to wait until all sessions are completed 
were helpful strategies for the pilot testers of this 
manual. 

Specific strategies which were also helpful were the 
following : 

a) . Emphasizing the complimentary or "systems" nature of 

the family in a subsistence society and thus, the importance 
of focusing on the woman, as a major component of that 
family. 

b) Emphasizing the "temporary" nature of the term women 
in development. Seeing "women in development" as a 
temporary strategy to increase everybody's awareness of 
the impact of women's role in development,^ When this 
awareness is reached, there will be no need to continue 
focusing on "women" vis a vis other "persons" in the 
community, 

c) Differentiating between women in a developed country 
and women in a developing country; their needs, problems, 
roles, contributions, others, 

d) Identifying men and host country persons who were 
supportive of the concept and the term and using them as 
providers of infcrmation, examples and anecdotes. 
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/ 

e) Postponing addressing issues raised with negativism 
and hostility until major parts of the information are 
provided* Clarifying that th^ Intent of training is 
not to change personal attitudes, but to ask that people 
look at their attitudes, study the information provided 
and assess the impact of those attitudes on their future 
work< The concern is future work, not abstract values 
or personal feelings , 

3< . If it is not easy to reproduce handouts, activity #5 

can be implemented without distributing handouts to each 
, participant. Instead, present the sentences in a flipchart 
or board for the participants to read and answer' 
individually on a piece of paper* 

4, There is a danger in this session of causing negative ) 
reactions in participants to the concept of WID by 
"overkill*' (trying to "convert" people to an idea or 
providing too much information which is overwhelming) , 
The best stance would be to provide enough information 
to raise questions in the participants minds and let them 
come to their own conclusions in the course of the 
following sessions. 



5 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR 
GOALS FOR ACTION 1975-80 




a marked increase in literacy and civic education, of 
women, especially in rural areas ? 

coeducational tecfinical and vocational training extended 

to women and men in the industrial and agriculti\iral sectors? 

equal access to education at every levels compulsory 
primary education for all^ and action taken to prevent 
school dropoyts? 

increased employment^ opportunities for women, reduction 
of unemployment and greater efforts to eliminate 
discrimination in the terms and conditions of employment? 

equal eligibility to vote and to seek elected office? 

greater participation of women in policy-making positions 
at the locals national and international levels? 

increased provision for health^education, sanitation^ 
nutrition, family education, f^kily planning and other 
welfare services ? 

recognition of the economic value of women's work in the 
home, in domestic food production and marketing and 
voluntary activities not traditionally remunerated? 

direction of formal ^ nonformal and lifelong education 
toward the reevaluation of man and woman, in order to 
ensure their full realization as an individual in the 
family and in society. 
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SAMPLE 

NATIONAL PLAN FOR THE INTEGRATION OF WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 



HONDURAS 1979 - 1983 



GOALS : 

1- Increase and improve the conditions for women's 

participation in the economic process, especially 

for low income women* 
2, Increase employment conditions and income levels of 

women in order to improve their well-being and that 

of their families* 
3* Increase awareness in women and the general population 

of the role of women in Society and her importance as 

a human resource in order to achieve the objectives 

of national development* 

POLICIES: 

1- The process for incorporating women in development 
will be initiated through pilot projects which are 
in accordance with the objectives and strategies of j 
national development at the local and regional level;;s* 

2, The priority for projects and actions for the 
incorporation of women will be directed towards rural 
women, women head of households and young women* 

3. Preference will be given to the incorporation of women 
in productive activities comfJlementary to those of 
men and compatible with her role as a mother* 

4. Support mechanisms which will help bring together 
women's productivity in the home with market production 
artd the functions of men, with those of women will be. 
identified and established in order to maintain and 
improve family integration and well^-being, 

5, The participation of women in the decision making 
process through proper organization will be the basic 
strategy to guide actions in this area. , Thus, the 
necessary conditions for the integration of women in 
different types of organizations, especially of a 
productive natufe will be encouraged, 

6* .Intra and inter agency coordination in the women's 

area will be encouraged in order t'o prevent duplicity 
of efforts and underutilization of resources, 

7, Institutional programs directed at women will be re*- 
oriented in accordance to the objectives and strategies 
of this Plan, 

8, External technical cooperation and support in the 
women* s area will be channeled in accordance to the 
objectives and strategies of this Plan, 
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SAMPLE 



GUIDELINES FOR COUNTRY SPECIFIC PRESENTATION 
ON WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 



I. Basic demographic data: 

a. % of population by sex 

i.e. -Women are 50.4% of the population 

b, % of education by sex, for different levels 
i,e--23% of college population are women 

% for illiteracy 

i,e,"21% illiteracy among women versus 16% male; 
urban areas ^ " ^ 

-52% illiteracy among women versus 49% mal^j.^ 
rural areas 

c- % of economically active; official and unofficial 
i,e,-16% of women are economically active 

-67% of women in urban areas are economically active 
-9% economically activfe (official) ; 35% ecpnomically 
active (not official) (does not take into account 
unpaid activities) 

d, % of family heads by sex; urban and rural areas 

i,e,-27,6% of women with children are family Heads 
-23-8% in rural areas and 35,1% in urban areas 

e- % of children per family and population growth rate 
i-e,-Population growth rate is highest for the 
continent, 5,2 children per woman 

f, % of men and women participation in major economic 
activities 

i,e,rWomen are 40% of the tobacco work force and 90% 
of coffee workers 
-80% of women engage in tobacco manufacturing; 
6f in handicrafts production 

. g- Salar' i paid to men and women in major economic 
activ „ies 

i ,e, -tobacco industry: men : 3 lempiras, women : 
2 . 5 lempiras 
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h, % of women working in "homebound" activities versus 
outside the home activities 

i,e,**Married women predominate in activities within 
the home such as washing and ironing clothes^ 
crafts, food selling and single women predominate 
in activities outside the home, such as crop work 
and markets. 

-In sample study then^t income of women working 
in homebound activities was higher than those for 
women working outside the home. 



II, Principal r6l6s and functions performed by men and women 
in the country (Agriculture; industry; family; informal 
activities) 

i,e, -Women perform subsistence economy roles such as 

preparation of food, home maintenance, water and 

fuel gathering; child raising 
-In the tobacco industry woraen classify and thin; 

men plant and cut * 
-Women prepare and sell foods like tortillas, bread 

and help male in the subsistence plot 
-In industry, women are involved in the packaging and 

processing of crops; men are involved in the production 

and marketing 



III, Major opportunities and barriers traditionally faced by 
women 

a. Legal: divorce and marriage codes? property rights* 

family and children support; inheritance; 
infidelity and criminal laws 

i,e, Male (husband, father or brother) can kill 
the wife if she is "unfaithful" and will 
not be processed* 

b. Educational: general education; vocational; primary, 

secondary and college levels 

i*e. Unofficially, women are not permitted to 
enter 2 out of the 3 agricultural 
institutions in the country 

c. Religious and social traditions, customs, expectations* 

other 

i,e. Patrilineal or matrilocal society? 

d- Economic: Credit, land ownershipl others 

i-e. Credit to farmers is limited to land 

guarantee; generally, women do not ^wn land 
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e. Political; Participation or lack of participation in 
political processes 

i^e. Lack of woinen*s participation in JDR, the 
most important decision making body at the 
community level 



IV, Major changes occurring that benefit women (Identify 
socio-economic classes af^cted) 

Changes in restrictive legal codes; sufrage; educational 
opportunities? political participation; job opportunities; 
others . * 

i,e.-In 1961, women were 14% of college students 
they were 23% in 1974 
-Creation of Housewives Clubs> government 
programs which provide health services, 
sewing classes > vegetable and nutrition 
education, lunches for children and other 
activities for women 
-Implementation of experimental projects 
such as collective plots for vegetable and 
fruit crops; production and marketing 
cooperatives - for women's products; others 
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SAMPLE 



DATA SHEET ON WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT; SOME FACTS 
AND EXAMPLES OF NEGATIVE IMPACT OR LACK OF 
CONSIDERATION OF WOMEN IN THE DEVELOPMENT i>ROCESS 



In LesothOr^60% of male population is migrating to job 
centers outside th^e Villages. There is a new need to 
educate women and improve curricula and teaching materials 
so that women get agricultural and other technical, training 
they need to "take over*' the jobs men 'are leavfftg. ' In 
countries where the education is segregated, this* means 
developing female teachers in these ^reas. 

The changes from subsistence economy to income generation 
economies have brought major consequences for women in the ~ 
agriculture area;^ 

a. ^In subsistence societies division of labor is by sex, 

but male and female roles are more mutually supportive 
and equally vital to the family economic unit* The 
shift from subsistence crops to cash crops has altered , 
the division of labor and left women in a less important 
role, * ' 

b. Weeding is a woman's task; ty bringing more land into 
cultivation or mechanizing one aspect of farming and 

^ leaving traditional women's task without improvement, 
women have to dedicate more time to the cash crop, 
from which they usually do not receive any, income 
tthey are usually unpaid workers), and have less time 
for the subsistence crop* 

c. Traditionally, new agricultural methods'have been 
taught to men. Mechanization !>as been introduced and 
taught to mer>, 

d. Cash crops usually take up subsistence land or displace 
the subsistence plot to less fertile, farther land; 
these usually have consequences like, more time for 

the woman to take care of the subsistence crop, less 
yield and thus, less income from selling of excess 
. products, less food for the family, 

70% of agricultural labor force of bfie world are women; yet 
they are unpaid family workers and/their contribution to 
the economy is not recorded, i ,e* According to official 
records, in Africa only 5% of the ^women are economically 
active in agriculture. 
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5. 

6. 
7. 

s; 



9. 



10^- 

t 



Industrialization of informal a'ctivities such as 
washing and ironing clothes f traditional homebound ' 
activities from which poor women derive income^ 
have pushed out ^women from these roles and given 
the new industrialized jobs to the men i.e. laundries 
in tourist areas in Mexico. . ^ 

Roads change the pattern of marketing^ making middlemen 

more accessible to come and buy directly from the 

farmer^, women are thus deprived of traditional 

cash earnings from marketing activities. A new 

need develops to train women in ^marketing^ cooperatives 

and other ways to "upgrade" and "compete with the 

"middleman" . 

Agricultural research on food crops and application 
to staples women g^ow usually lags far behrnd that 
research on cash crops typically grown by men. v 

Upgrading of dwelling units in the mban sector- is 
usually accompanied by commercial and animal keeping 
restrictions. Many poor women's jobs ar.e performed 
around the home and these^ restrictions affect their 
income generation opportutilties^ or their ability 



to provide food for the fatfftly. . ^ 

Not upgrading the productivity of the informal 
sector i.e. handicrafts, usually leaves women far 
behind.^ Manyotimes the market is non existent^ the 
production non diversified and women have not received 
any training for marketing, accounting, nor credit 
Or loans. 

Because development puts competing demands on time 
and energy of women, there is a faig need for time 
saving devices for traditionally female tasks such 
as grinding, drying^ prepar^i%ibn and preservation, 
of foods. There are examples* of projects in which 
oil pressers, tortilla making machines and sago 
processing machines (Nigeria^ Mexico an^ Sarawak) ^ 
were purchased and operated by^ men (men had access 
to credit and training). The uomen ended up waiting, 
standing in line for long hours for the use of the 
machines. 

One fourth to one third of world households have 
women as a sole Provider. .Most are the poorest . 
fam^flies in the poorest societies. 
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* HANDOUT 



SE NTENCE COMPLETION EXERCISE : 
37 ^ 



1, If women wait until a country is developed before they 
join the .economic mainstr^eam, then " , 



2, When women work in non traditional roles, men loee 



3,, The fact that women's contributions to the economy are 
not calculated causes 

4, Evidence that men make jnost of their community's 

political- decisions indicates 



5, Women play a greater role in providing for the community' 
^ basic human needs because 



6, I believe women will/will not participate in my project 
because , 

7, When men think of development ^hey don't think of women 
playing a role because ^ 



8, When women think of development they don't think of 
themselves as playing a role because 



9, Men's role in development, is 



10, Women's role in development is 



Others ; 

■ The role of mea in regards tg^womert in development* is. 
When women work in non *'raditional roles, men gain*,,. 



c 
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SAMPLE 



Definitions of Women in Development ; 

— Including and integrating women in 'the development process so 
that they are empowered and have ^qual choice and opportunities 
to improve the quality of life and impact On their own and ' ; 
their societies destiny, ^ / , 

— For women to be treated as an integral part of a project's 
design and to assess project impact on women as part of Its 
costs and benefits, 

— The issues of women in development are: How can projects 
respond" to women's needs and make use of their abilities? ' 
Can opportunities be found for women to participate and 
share in the benefits of a project? How can projects overcome 
potential limitations on wom^n*s access to funds and 
services? What is current socioeconomic role of females in 
each project area, and what impl ications might that role 
have for the design of the project? Might a project affect 
' women detrimentally? How can those effects be identified 
and prevented? 

— Consideration and participation of women in the development^ 
process; it involves designing projects that include men 
and women as equal partners or benefits them equally. 
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BACKGROUND NOTES 01^ THE HISTORY AND RATIONALE 
OF THE TERM WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT ; 
WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT PEACE CORPS POLICY 



INTRODUCTION 

It is the policy of the Peace Corps, as stated in the 1978 
Amendment to the Peace Corps Act, to administ:er itself "so 
as to give particular attention to those programs, projects, 
and activities which tend to integrate women into the national 
economics of developing countries, thus improving their status 
and assisting the total development effort." 

That Amendment was introduced by Senator Charles Percy (R-Ill), 
who was responsible for a similar provision in the Foreign 
A^ssistance Act of 1973. Both laws cite as the rationale for 
this provision "the^jfact that women in developing countries 
play a significant role in economic production, family support, 
and the overall development process.^' 



BACKGROUND 

During the early 1970's the development assistance community 
increasingly became aware that it is not sate to make the 
assumption that women are "being taken care of" in the course 
of development. In fact, there are documented examples of 
wel 1-in tentioned projects that have impacted adversely on 
the population of women within particular cultures. Women 
sometimes have been robbed of status, secure social positions 
and economic opportunities as a result of projects that fail 
to take into account the probable impact on women. 

In 1974 the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 
prepared a World Plan of Action, in which development was a 
major theme. Over 100 nations were represented at the 
In ternational' Women ' s Year conference in Mexico City, which 
unanimously adopted the World Plan, Subsequently the UN 
General Assembly declared 1976-1985 as the Decade for Women, 
with subthemes of Equality, Development, Peace, Peace Corps' 
commitment to the women in development policy, then, is 
part of this worldwide concern. 



DEFINITION 

Because the term "women in de^velopment" means various things 
to various people, it is necessary to clarify this concept 
in terms of Peace Corps interpretation. On the one hand, the 
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phrase "women in development" and its acronym "WID", now 
part of the development vocabulary, at least surfaces the 
iss^i^e of women's participation in the development process. 
On the other hand, it shares with othet catch phrases the 
problem of being ill-defined* In add:"* ion, people often 
interpret it in the light of their owr* oasic assumptions 
about women's roles, which tend to be emotionally l^den, 

I ' ■ — — ^— — 1, — - 

The emphases in WID must be placed on "in development". It 
is not necessarily true that women will advance as their 
countries advance. The roles of women — and men — must be 
considered, and programs designed to take into account the 
problems and potentials of women within a particular culture. 
If WID is placed within its proper context, it becomes clear 
that this is not another form of cultural imperialism from 
the West or a frivolous concern, A WID project, as defined 
by Peace Corps, is characterized by the following; 

^Women are involved in problem identification and need 
prioritization; 

^Women participate in key roles in planning and* conducting 
the project; 



PEACE CORPS RECORD 

Although there has been no evaluation to determine impact of 
Peace Corps projects on women in development countries, the 
1978 Volunteer Activity Survey results showjthat; 

"Peace Corps programs reach MEN more than WOMEN, 
There is a pattern of general under-repr esentation 
of WOHEN as recipients of Volunteer programs. Host 
country WOMEN constitute a minority for each of the 
three categories of recipients; students or trainees, 
direct recipient of services such as patients or 
farmers, coworkers, or counterparts PCVs train, WOMEN 
are particularly under-represented in those programs 
most likely to involve the transfer of marketable skill; 
and resources. The programs in which WOMEN are most 
represented as recipients — health, nutt ition, community 
services — are unlikely to shift the balance of economic 
power towajca WOMEN; whatever their other justifications 
may be. Overall, this study lends support to the 



-Women are trained to assume important, permanent roles; 



-Women benefit directly through augmentation of income 
earning ability or increase in productivity. 
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conclusion that aic^ programs, including Peace Corps, 
may no^ effectively improve the economic p6si tion 
of Third World WOMEN in relation to MEN,'* 

A vigorous systematic effort is required, then, to assure 
that Peace Corps takes specific actions necessary to address 
the role of women in the development process to compensate 
for current inequities in Peace Corps programming. To this 
end, the Peace Corps Director in August 1979 directed field 
and headquarters staff to incorporate a conscious concern 
for women in all programming from concept-arnfl design, 
through review, implementation and final evaluation , 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Peace Corps planning and programming in the area of women in 
development will be governed by the f ol lowing basic 
assumptions: 

1* WID programming does not differ fundamentally from 
sound development programming in general, A major 
Peace Corps objective is to strengthen staff programming 
capability, 

2. Third World women are the authorities about their 
problems and needs* Women's organisations are 
functioning in many developing countries at national, 
regional, and local levels; often they already have 
projects underway. Peace Corps must identify these 
groups and find ways of enlisting their participation 
in planning and implementing projects, 

3. Capacity building is crucial to assuring cont^inuation 
of activity sparked by projects. Peace Corps must 
train women as counterparts so that they are prepared 
to perform in thoee roles, 

4, Capacity building within the Peace Corps is essential 
as well. The wiD concern must be integrated into 
training provided PC/Washington personnel as well 
field staff and Volunteers, 

5, Other agencies, including Private Voluntary Organizations 
which have experience in working with women in 
developing countries, can offer valuable guidance. 

Peace Corps must resist reinventing the wheel, and 
instead take advantage of lessons learned from prior 
successes and failures of others. 
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6- Many development assistance organizations — especially 
AID and the UN agencies — have similar WID mandates. 
Recognizing the beneficial effecc of collaboration in 
terms of complementarity of goals and optimal 
utilization of resources, the Peace Corps must strive 
for cooperative efforts which enhance the contribution 
each might make singly, 

7- Circumstances and conditions vary from country to 
rcountry and within country. Implementation of Peace 

Corps' WID policy must be sufficiently flexible to 
adapt to local situations, identifying with host 
governments opportunities for constructive change, 
taking both a long^ and short*-term view. 



8- It is impossible to focus on WID without also understanding 
**men in development". Both men and women have roles 
to play and it is critical to consider the society 
hoi istical ly , even when focusing on a particular sub- 
group in the population. Peace Corps must consult and ^ 
inform the affected men (e,g, husbands, village chiefs, 
government workers) if projects designed to assist women 
are to receive support and be successful. 



9. Women in development as a phrase and WID a* an acronym 
communicate different ideas to different people. 
Peace Corps personnel, in working with host government 
officials, should articulate programming priorities 
in terms of the function to be improved as a result 
of project focus. For example, if women are responsible 
for food crops, one can speak of introducing better 
techniques for production of vegetables, marketing of 
palm oil, preservation of corn. 



STRATEGY/PRIORITIES 

Building on the basic assumptions outlined "above. Peace Corps 
is adopting a three-pronged approach for assisting women to 
become equal partners in the development process. The 
status quo is the starting point, Pe^ce Corps staff in each 
country evaluating ongoing and anticipated projects to 
determine impact on women. Then, theoretically, each Peace 
Corps country could be engaged in all three kinds of programs 
simultaneously- The three basic program approaches ares 
^^^^ 

VThose that are focused specifically on the needs of 
women, aimed at closing the gap between men and women 
where it exists in access to opportunities or developing 
capabilities; 
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-Those that are more generally focused, but that have 
a component concentrating on needs of women (such as 
marketing cooperatives for food crops — women's domain — 

' as well a^ cash crops); 

-Those that do not focus on needs specific to women, 
but that addcess women and men equally, thereby enhancing 
women's position as well as men's. 

Peace Corps is directing its attention to poor rural women 
and their daughtecs and their role in the development process 
within the context of family, community, culture, and 
country. Priority is accorded to activities in which women 
can increase their earning opportunities, thereby augmenting 
family income. The major area of- concentration is food 
production, processing, stocage, marketing and, preparation. 
Introduction and use of appropriate technology and energy- 
saving practices and devices in this connection is a major 
objective. 
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IS3oe Nq. 13— 1978/3 



NFE Inrormatton Center 



A Timely 
Inlo^mation 
Eicchange Service 
on Non-Pormai Education 





WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 



JhiS edition of the NFE Exchange presents Bn 
overviev/ of ivrtaf some aspects of development have 
meant fo v/omen and the varying perceptions of what 
ts needed to asstst women and why. Because so 
tnuch has been vjrttten on this topic, the introductory 
/ocuses on those tssues^and features of piBn- 
ntrg wmch appear to oe shared Dy programs on all 

-^.continents and in aU sectors. The resources listed in 
"lis edition also reflect this broa:i'Scaie orientation. 

,-roftncoming issues wtli pay special attention to the 
rote of women in development. Wf thin the context of 
specific toptcs covered by tne Exchange. 

The matert^i for thfS discussion rtas been de- 
veloped from documents m tne NFS coftecticn and 
from a number of somteO exchanges Wiin the Center 
research slBff and otners concerned wnh the impact 
of development cn women and vice versa* wei* 
come your comments on the points raised in the 
following articie 

Less than a decadt ago, agricultural devetcp- 
ment specialists working in the Philippines inv:*ed 
fafmers to a conference on cash tncomes fof fural 
famiues. The discussion locused on improving egg. 
Ghrcken. and pig pfOdycMon as we(! as on designing 
better markeUng straWgies. Strang^ely, the partici- 
pants were r>ot particuiarly informed on the subject, 
^or v<i^re they »nierested. The organizers wondered 
why until one of the men rinalty explained' producing 
and marketmg chickens, egQs. and Pig^ was tfadi* 
tionaily the work of Friipino women Women who at- 
tended a laier conference on the same subject en* 
triLtstast'caiiy oarttcipatec m thedtscussson. 

Atcj' iame time, a -unct-o-v^f liieracy pro- 
gfam m Upper Voita sought to tmprove the social and 
■conomic status of women by introducing labor- 



saving technology and offering literacy training. As 
the program continued^ some planners began to ques- 
tion the advisabiiity ol designing programs in wnich 
the majority oi innovators were women. One evaiua- 
tor suggested that the logical extei;iSion of d'3veloping 
such prcgrams would be to create a situauon whicr: 
the Culture could not accept. The vision of iite'aEe 
wiveSr for example^ reading agricultural extension 
manuals and telling lititerate husbands which crops to 
plant was culturally absiiC^The issue for women's 
development at that time in that region, the evalua- 
tor maintained, was to develop programs fnat would 
enhance women's self confidence and helD both men 
and women learn new^ skills so that together they 
could free themselves trom poverty. 

These anecdotes iltustrate twO classic diienrr^as 
related to women in development. In one case.S^^'O 
important role women pfay was not undsrstooa and 
was therelore ignored. In the other, despite the extep- 
sive planning and research which preceded tr>e pfo- 
\ecl special traioi»ng lor wOmen was thougnt to be of 
doubtful use unless the social environment in whtcn . 
jhat training would eventua**y oe used was a^so made 
receptive. Change introduced in half of tne commun- 
tty woufd have a limited, even aistorted impact if the 
other halt were not prepared to accept or respond to 
If. 

Although some specialisis have recognized 
these problems for a long time, it is only witn-n the 
last decade that the issue of women in deveicpme^^t 
has attracted widespread attention. In ig75. Inter- 
national Women's Year and the Mexico City confer- 
ence served as catalysts for reexamining ^'le rcie of 
»/vomef^ »n devefoonont 3nd th5 :mpact o^J^^lof* 
ment on women. Integration of women in o^veicp- 

(continued on peit^^age) 
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tfirf ^ovtnwicirM »^«na«ft lMfU-f» 

Dur.ng the past Ihree years ihe amount ol litera- 
ture tor and about women has »ncjeased dramalicaffy 
as nas ihe number ol planned projecls which h^ve a 
women's component. Yet il planners and praciilion- 
f-'s nave become more aware ol the many contribu- 
vons v^omen make to the/r soclei/es. they have also 
learned that oesigning programs to "integrate women 
»n oevetopmenf ts a tremendously complex task. 

DEALING WITH INTEGRATION 

For one thing, inteuiation has meant different 
things to aiffe^ent people. Some have taken this to 
mean tna* every development project mus! have a 
comDon^nt directed specifically towards women. 
0:!^ers nave maintai'"«ed that a ihorcjgh understand- 
i^iz o* 3 Project s impact on women must be integrate 
fee; tnto all phases of project planning even if there is 
no scecific women's component And. they suggest. 
.'.C'^e'i s ParCiCipaiion m project development may be 
crjci^i to accomplishing this goal. 

Nor IS there consensus among women Ihem- 
S'^.;v^5' about the need for integration or aboul the 
/<jys.in Which It might t)e accomoushed. While many 
women are enthusiastic about tne new opportunities 
.:.ti.3o:}ie to wornen. those who accept their culture's 
.n;erDreiatiori ot women's role see no need for 
r,^j'-'C9 Otners. fulM)jed (some might sav exhausted) 
' rnanv Opportunities to manage (ood produc- 

:,on ara household tasKS. Question whether the new 
^emonasrs on changfng ro^es mg^t only mean addr- 
l:':naf burdens And tor Uiose whose cullure already 
i'o-^is ihem special status, or wnd have experienced 
'^^^ untiy G( fighting beside 'iheif men in wars for in- 
ceoenoence. the call to integrate women in develop- 
r-ivnrmay even seem irrefevant, 

□ ■tiering perceptions ol how the issues should 
zi- jriierpreted have also influenced development 
T'ocrams Some Theorists, for example, view wo- 
^^^j'^ s Situation as a dependerit relationship stemming 
G '-^zwy ''Cm the ngors of the world economic order 
c":''j jrs if^equifies. Otners contend that ii is /argeiy a 
c^ezr.or. of unequal status between the sexes. Be* 
^•jie 01 sociaify ascribed roles women have had 
vwe- CTO0[ti3nities to improve their position. 

Anotner group, more afilnropoiogical in out/ook. 
to view this phenomenon entirely in culturai 
;e'rn?v, st-emg a profound duabsm between men and 
.%?Tif^n as the key factor for analysis They suggest 

Tne > ;;nd women are diflerer.i tyPOs wfjose needs 
i ' z LOAe's at once ar.iagonize and complement each' 

others advocate orograms for women to 
^ '-r Djsic numan neeas. The/ are prtmarily con- 
ctrneo, tor example, that tv^^o-th'rds of the world's 



r^OijriSh new ti'e 

Some theorists call lor women's programs as a 
means to enhance women's participation in sirategic 
decisions which will affecl their lives. Others argue 
that every person should have opportunities for self* 
realization, i.e., the development of personal talents 
^nd abilities And some have proposed women*s pro- 
grams as a means lo enhance world peace. 

Still another group finds the exclusive preoccu- 
pation with women's programs inappropriate. Citing 
a variety of socio-economic reasons, they mam^in 
that the emphasis should be on programs lo strength- 
en lamiiy household units. According to this perspec* 
t|ve, women will automatically receive attention in 
thfese programs because of iheir important function 
within the family. 

In a sense, all of these perspectives are diffefer^l 
translations of the issues. Like different languages, 
they tend to have their own vocabularies and gram- 
mars for discussing similar concerns. 

However, these perspectives change and often 
overlap. Moreover, they are frequently influenced by 
broader associations with class or political move- 
ments. The point here is that there is no general 
agreement as to what the problems are or why they 
exis^^ But* because the perception of the probfeni^ 
influences the strategies that are adopted as sol^ 
tions. it is important lor planners and practitioners Xu^ 
be aware of the different interpretations concerning 
wornen_in development. 

TRANSLATING ISSUES INTO STRATEGIES 

Though development workers differ greatly In 
their conceptuat orientation to problems concerning 
women and development, all recognize that coun- 
tries can no longer afford to ignore the role women 
ptay in society or their potential contribution to na^ 
tionaldeveiopmenl. As many as 30 Percent of all fami- 
lies around the world are now headed by women. 
Such families, moreover, are likely to have the lowest 
mcomes in their societies. Women produce ov6r 40 
percent of the world's food supply and in some places 
as much as 80 percent Larger proportions of women 
than ever before are seeking wage employment be- 
cause of financial necessity yet mosi continue to be 
pfaced *n ine iowest pay<ng positions. The education 
of women is associated with the possibility of earning 
higher incomes, more effective populalion fcontrol, 
ana improving basic living conditions. 

And- as researchers and women themselves 
have begun to discover, planned development pro- 
grams have /lot been uniformly meaningful nor bene- 
Uc\a\ to wonr*en. Altnough many who are concerne- 
about iha negative teaiures ot devaiopment acknc<*r- 
ecige t'nai these costs are often borne by men as welU 
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as by women, they p»in:a^Alhft' women's options for 
rteaMng with ch;^f^^ >WirC Ihc^ ^w«r f^ftiCuJarly if 

■ . ; 'lepr-aon. ^. 0^^'^ -'^'^ 

.yy Orograms. cultural perceptions of imk^^a 
' m society have generalW iim;led educational and )ub 
opDortunities forwomen. 



PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

Planning programs whiCh take women's needs 
and real roies into account is not an easy job. Be- 
cause of the differing perspectives mentioned previ- 
ously there is no consensus as to what women's 
needs are nor as to how these needs shouid be met. 



Research needs. The problem is further compli- 
cated by a lack of informanon about women's roles. 
Until recent/y^ research on women generally focused 
on household and chiiareanng duties, wnile economic 
and labor surveys often iooked only at wage employ- 
ment thus- excluding much of "women's work ' from 
economic indicators. Even though there is now an 
increasing apnsitivity to looKing at all aspects of the 
lives of women, informanon is often not available to 
planners a^the time tnat they need i£ 

Nor is there much information as to which NFE 
aDprcacJ^es v^ork b'^st ana under which cjrcumstan- 
Unfarlunately, many more reports riave been 
y*Mfi1tfe*i on the need for women's programs than have 
^^aluat^cr.s of specijic approaches. Where informa- 
tion is avaifable. il is fragmentary. Regional and cul- 
tural differences also make it difficult to compare one 
approach with another m terrtis of effectiveness and 
, efficiency. 

Despite the variety of Perspectives and ao- 
proacres, it is possible to lOentify some key pfanning 
consiCJerations in designing programs tor women 
and some of the >ssues whscn affecl Ihe way m which 
these proDiem areas are approached. 

-* Types of programs. Two trends are evident as 
Planners re-examine the content of isiFE programs for 
women First, there is much .TpOre awareness about 
the need to offer training m agricultural and other 
production skills whiCh may also generate income, as 
well as to p'ov:de health, family planm-ng ana sutn- 
tion information Seconoiy, Dlanners^^re increiasingly 
recognizing :he des/ra&ility of inciudinq management 
and decision-makmg components within ati types of 
programs Some nutrition projects, fcr example* not 
only leach women about the nutntionat vafue of foods 
but also he!p them to decide wmch fooas to purchase 
or vegetables to plant on a cost-pluS-nutntion-Dlus- 
libor basis. Simtlariy, agnculTural projects designed 
'%) K^lp women farmers improve their cash incomes 
increased their impact by tntroducing parlici- 
pant? to such topics as managing cash flow and se^ 



curing Credit. Whereas handicrafts projects previous* 
ly taught women production skills but teft administra- 
tive affairs to men. many now *rain women in leader- 
ship* management and accounting skills 



NFE approgtdtf^.Cffojiwinpj ma* in most 
countries the real obstacles to women participating in 
social and economic development are Cultural atti' 
tudeSk some planners and practitioners have empha* 
sized developing learner'centered approaches mat 
will help women develop the self-confidence and de- 
cjsion-making abilities necessary to reexamine their 
own role in society. Case studies of local relevance 
are oflen uSed as women participate in group discjs^ 
sions with practitioners serving ars facilitalors rather 
than as lecturers. 

Some planners suggest that emphasizing 
learner-centered approaches, may be important tof 
several other reasons. By involving women m design- 
ing one aspect of their learning* learner-centered ap- 
proaches may help them to initiate learning in other 
more non-fraditional areas. AlsOy because women 
seek training for any number of reasons (e,g, t? earn 
more income, to help their families, or to meet socially 
with other people), designing iearner-centered pro- 
grams may be the only practicaL even expedient ap- 
proach to accommodate a variety of expectations and 
needs. 

Finally, learner-centered approaches may be 
one of the best ways to involve participants in the 
initial stages of development planning. Ironically, it 
seems that despite the increasing awareness of the 
need to include women in development programs, 
the planning and administrative constraints of de- 
velopment agencies often prevent tNDse whose livt?s 
\are^most a^reclly influenced by development efforts 
fl^ftVtiariicipatmg in decisions concerning the types 
of Programs lobe offered. In women's as in other NFE 
programSL pian:iers and practitioners are seeking 
ways to involve women at the grass-roots level in de- 
signing programs that wilt have a direct impact on 
their lives. 



Accessibility, Although plai^ped for the entire 
community^ some projects have been organized 
around the schedules and meeting sites of men. Thus, 
though there may be nothing which officially prevents 
women from participating in these programs, cultural 
traditions or work and family responsioilities have 
often served to exclude them. At least one project 
has used audio-cassettes to leaCh women about 
health ana nutrition as they gathered at communal 
laundering sites. Another protect found that bringing 
day care and high school equivalency programs to 
the factory helped many women to meet three needs 
at Cnce: the need to ^>arn inconp to iake care of criil- 
dren, and to better their eciucanon. 
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Women 3S role moci^ls <ie1or inhfc^^nq 

WP»**r*tD learn «»vt4rf*«iW*. economic arc social 
d:,,- ilJEliUes may be Ine mliuence of olner women 
who. by working in alternative occupations or by serv 
ing in ieadersnip positions, can serve as role models. 
However, cultural factors often prevent women Uom 
servfncf in Ihts capacity by limiting the lypes of train- 
ing available to women and the areas in which they 
can work. Often il is not Culturally acceptable for wo- 
mart lo work alone tn rura/ or urban areas or to serve 
as leaders of organizations composed of both men 
ana women. Even if women are allowed to work 
these capaciUes, their advice may not be accepted 
eitnef because of their youth or their sex. And. when 
framing programs m non-traclitionaf occupations are 
avaitabie ior women fieldworkers. many young wo- 
men prefer to serve in areas such as family planning 
or neailh which are more tradiuonalty acceptable 
occucations for women. Like their counterparts who 
work in miernational development agencies* wonren 
fieiawofkers must also reconCiie personal and family 
con^mitments with occupations that may require a 
greal aeal of geographic mobiijty. 



Women and the value of work. Some women 
feei that the emphasis on integrating women into all 
aoDects of development implies that the work women 
nave traditionally done, especially in the home and 
service sector, has littie economic or social value. 

NFE planners need to make special efforts \o 
*j^r^'jre mat projects oo noi reflect negatively on work 
cOne honorably and under conditions of mutual re- 
iCj^Ql ThiS IS particularly important for vjowen who 
f^je" tnat they are making juSt and satisfying contribu* 
tiOns to their famihes and communities by working as 
ncnemaKers of by serving tn occupations such as 
nursing which have traditionally attracted women. 

At the same t+me. planners need to look for ways 
'■j ..^:^aae Skiiis and benefits for those who work in 
cc^^jesTic and other forms of personal service. Such 
pfOgrarris may help not only to develop an important 
:6sc!jrcfc but also heiD :o aiiay concerns expressed in 
some quarters that some women have been able to 
be socially and econo^nically moone only because a 
rese^vOir of ch(?aP labor, frequently female, has been 
a^aF^abie to do frad^iional chores for them. In some 
CGuniries. more people are emPtoyed m these areas 
than in any o;hef occupation witn tne exception of 
<)Gvculiure yet few Documents even mention the exis- 
tence of thi£ seCior. much less programs designed to. 
^^^et Its neeos 



PERSISTANT DILEMMAS 

wnue few would disagree that Planners need lo 
uvr't^.op programs whicn rr^eei ine n&eds of partici- 
Odnts and foster the ocvelcprr.ent of dec^sion'mak^ng 
: ^i,!s mere are Tiany opu^ions as tc the way in which 

r 



tne "najor i=:sues aie n^gnl!grFleO be.ow 

} 

Equity and segregation. A classic goal of ae*^ 
velopment planners has been to create a climate' 
in which the benefits and opportunities arising from 
development projects can be shared more equally 
among the population/ Some critics ask whether the 
emphasis on designing women's programs fosters a 
new .segregation desttned to keep women^part and 1 
unequal from the rest of their societies. They suggest \ 
that lh6 Only limes separate approaches are warrant- ! 
ed are when existing cuituraf patterns make them i 
the best way to organise and prorfiote programs for 
vjomen. 

Researchers have found* for example, that wo- 
men s groups can be effective agents for develop- 
men1. Such groups not only teach women new skills 
but also serve as forums for helpma v^omen to reach 
decrsions and reinforce nfew patterns of behsvior* 
These groups, however, seem to be most successful 
when their activities are of immediate practical value 
to their members and when tneir organizational struc- 
ture complements cultural pattern^ of communal 
collaboration. 

Many planners believe that programs designed 
to improve women's social and economic status are 
destined to fall unless they also work to help rn*^, 
accept new roles forewomen and to Share sorT# 
the tasks which are usually thought of as womti*^ 
wOfk Some maintain tna* iniS can best be achieved 
by offering programs designed lo reach the entire 
family whiie> others Sucjgesl that men's attitudes will 
Change as they learn tp work alongside women* Arv 
other aporoach is to incorporate discussions of atti- 
tudes towards women in existing men's programs.' 

This debate also extends to the type of personnel 
employed In development programs for women. While 
there IS general agreement that women need to be 
more extensively invoiyed in developing programs*al 
all levels, there is no consensus as to the extent of 
that involvement. Suggesting that Only women can 
understand women's problems, a few planners mairv 
tain tnat women shouio oe primarily responsible for 
every aspect of development Programs involving wo- ^ 
men. Oiners. whiJe recognizing the need for women's 
participation m devefopmenl. Suggest that Such an 
extreme attitude may only create a new pattern of 
discrimination and isolation between the sexes* 

Furthermore, many believe that it is a nnislake to 
assume that ai) women are necessarily sensitive 10 
the plight of other women. Because v/omen, like all 
individuals* represent a variety of aspirations and 
degrees of sensitivity to those who are more disad- 
vantaged than they, th^se Planners believe tfiat pf#\ 
grams should select ana tra^n both men and woPWOj 
who are sensitive to the women's needs and to^^^ 
cultural impact of development programs. 
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Traditional vs, non-tradrtlonal roles* Another 
ffr^a of concern is whether NFE programs should 
i^f^vide trarning in ro^es tor women which are not tra- 
^ dWionaiiy part of the cullure in which they are being 
o^felea. 

Despite m*: increasing awareness of the need to 
offer a varret, c; programs, NFE programs for women 
are still dominated by training courses in handicrafts 
and homemaking skills, 

M is drfticult to teii whether this emphasis is the 
Choice of planners or participants or both. Some 
analysts suggest that in most countries the real ob- 
stacles to women particlpatrng in development are 
Cultural attitudes. They note that by offering courses 
In homerpaking, handicrafts and secretarial skills. 
NFE planners may only impuse their own culture's 
notion of women's role in society. 

Yet even when programs are offered in non- 
traditronal occupations, many women either Choose 
to or are allowed to participate only in those programs 
whrCh reinforce their traditional position within socie* 
ty. For example, while husbands are willing to allow 
their wives to participate in famify-oriented prograrns 
or in programs which are Clearly linked with skills 
traditionally practiced by women, programs often 
encoLrnter resistance when they offer other types of 
skills training. Literacy training (or women may be 
considered unnecessary and. in countries where em- 
f fcyment rates are high, few men are likely to we** 
\ CATie additional competition from women. 

Because of these factors, some planners £>e- 
i^e\e tr.at programs should offer courses only in roles 
wniCn are traditionally accepted as part of the cul- 
ture OtherSi while sensitive to the need to meet pa^ 
ticioants expectations, maintain that programs 
Should offer a variety of options for women. They 
beheve tt^at though offering traditional courses may 
help women to improve their economic and social 
status, women will still remain relatively unequal to 
men unless programs are available to ii^lp women 
participate in ail aspecis of society. 

Cultural Integrity and human rights. Planners 
also need io consider the ethical and practical im- 
phcatio.'ts of designing programs which seek to pro- 
mote socjai and economic equality between the 
sexes, po NFE planners who design culturally 
procr;3te oroorams m regions which give unequal 
siatus to women, deny women basic human fights by 
serving cultural needs first? On the other hand, do 
programs which are designed to help women achieve 
eoudi status with men undermine the integrity of cul- 
tu'al norn^s? is it possible to design programs which 
take botn needs into account? tf so. how? * 

These are extremely sensitive issues. Their Im- 
p]i:a:tons extend from tne international and govern- 
planning levet jo the most private reaches of 
tarr^jiy nousenolds. 



CONCLUSION 

^ Many of the problems encountered in women's 
projects have a familiar ring. Too often women are 
trained in skills for which no jobs are available or they 
are taugnt to proouce objects which cannot be mar- 
keted or are unprofiiable. Supply and credit shorlagea 
may prevent women from implementing ntfw agrlQul- 
tural practices. Programs may see/n irrelevant or are 
offered at times and places that are tnconveniem for 
participants. And, even where programs have suc- 
ceeded in teaching women practical skills, few foster 
the decistorHnakmg skills or self^steem necessary 
to help women cope with new probfams. 

Nor do the issues associated with women's pro- 
grams appear to be very different. The desirability of 
designing programs tor separate audiences, the need 
to reconcile planners' Perceptions of needs with par* 
trcipants^ expectations, and the implications of out- 
side intervention in different cultures are concerns 
which recur throughout development literature. 

All of which leads some planner^ to ask whether 
the problems encountered in integrating women in 
development programs are not the same as thos^ 
faced by any NFE program. Thus, they suggest traf 
the questions which need to be asked about women's 
programs could be rephrased to apply to any target 
audience: 

' • What assumptions about the role of women are 
implied in the project goals, rationale and strategy? 

• What will be the short and long-term Impact of 
^ this program on women ana families in the culture? ^ 

• What Criteria will be used to evaluate the pro- 
jects effect on women's lives? 

• If the impact nnay be adverse, what compensat- 
ing efforts are planned? 

• Are women involved in pianryng and implement- 
ing the project? How will women's participation be 
^measured? — 

Yet il the questions are similar Xo those which 
Should be asked about the impact of any NFE pro- 
gram, the many cultural and philosopnical percep- 
tions concerning what women's role ought to be and 
Die different roles piayed by women today nrake the 
task cf rlesigning programs for women an especiaJly 
challenging one. Perhaps the extent of that Challenge 
— to reach those whose lives are cioseiy interwoven 
with ait aspects of society but whose economic and 
social ooDortunittes may differ substantially — can 
Only be jnCerstood if one recognizes that the Issues 
relate-:; to women in development directly or indirect- 
ly influence all members ot the population, 

Susa/i/ieR Worr'S 
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Project Highlights 



• A unique regional orogram for women oroviaes training ana researcn services for the countries of Africa. Supported by tn^ 
Economic Commission for Afnca and o:ner mternaticnaJ assistance agencies, tne African Training arid R^searct^ Centre for 
women (aTRCW) m Ethiooia organizes worKsnoos for grass-roots and nat!onat levet v^-orkers. ccoramates a volunteer women's 
task force, ooerates a viltage tecnnoiocy orogram ana conducts researcn on the role ot women In development in Africa. 

Between i972-l977 aTRCw. wn^cn cegan m 1972 as the €CA"s women's Programme, conductad a sarins of threo^y 
seninars to neio strengthen national efforts to assure that me rote of women wouia De consiaered in pfdnning deveiooment 
orojects. aTRCW aovisors "nave aisc hetoeo national orgamzaftons prepare project prcposats retated to women ind6velooment. 

Througi^ its Itinerant Training WorK^noD Pro^ramnie. ATRCVV has conducted more than 2^ ifvcoontry workshoos designed 
to ^eio teacr^ers. extension workers. Drogram directors and government emotoyees team how to conduct viltoge surveys and 
develop trainmg materrais for women 3o!>i men and women attend tfie worksnops whicn focus cn oroDtem solving and program 
planning. The specific content for eacn workshop vanes according to the reouests of a Parjicufar country Dut workshops gener- 
ally include training m leadershio and comrrujmcauon skills in addition to offering information on technical suDjects such as 
health. agncuUure. and nutrition, 

fn t975 ATRCW created the women's Volunteer Task Force to foster an exchange of skiits between African countries. The 
Task Pofce arranges 'or women with technical skuis to serve in low income areas in the^r own or other African countries. During 
tnat same year. ATRCW Degan a Village Technology Programme. Designed to he^o women by introducing labor-saving devices 
and income-generating equipmenf mto rural areas, the program seeks to identify and improve traditional technologies and to 
introduce newer, more appropriate technologies as needed. 

aTRCw also supports and dissem:rates research related to the rote of women in Alrica. PuDhcations include ATRCW 
Uo03tB. OiOiiograohies. workshop reports and manuals for rural 'rainers. (Source: ATRCW. t977. Project Address: Alrican Train^ 
ing and Research Centre for Women. UN Economic Commission tor Afnca. P. 0. Sox 3001 « Addis Abaoa. Ethiopia.) 



• The reor5an:;ation of tre Ch^biiat Women s Group m Kenya demonstrates the effect whicrj locaily-p reduced fna;erfaj^ 
arO poouiar par:iCipaiiCn trainmg arc aecision-making can nave in dev^^icomg seiJ-rehani and ettiCient cooperatives, ThG. 
initially organised as a cooperative in wniCh all memoers were supposed to participate, the c^y^w, locaiiy-initiated handicra 
group soon encountered prdDiems m managing its activities. Membership at meetings declined and decision-making oecame' 
rncreasmgiy :op^own m nature. Most of tne finances were handled Dy one person wiih i[;tle training in organizat^naf or account- 
ing skilFSand apathy and distrust among members grew as the grouo failed to realize a profit. 

Usmg their Own funds, two socialists m smaM medra worked with the cooperative to develoo a training and communica- 
tions program tha* would suit the needs of panicioants. tndividuaity and in smatl groups, the women tape-recorded their reeungs 
acout the coopefative and its proDiems. From These recordings and tne group discussions they generated, the women deveiooed 
guiderines for management and oecision-making withm tne cooperative. Three women received Soecial training in management 
and acccun;irg skiiB. Games and taoeo exercises ^r. the rocal language helped other mempers dfSvefop numeracy skUIs. in :r;is 
way each memDer wo-jic oe aore lo read ner credit Sheet ana assume more responsibiMty for overseeFng the management of 
the group. ' * ' 

All of these activities heioed to lessen suspicion among members and increased c'onfidenc9:in the cooperative. The women 
contributed funds and labor to DutiO an orftce anc estaPhsh a loan program for memoers. Vet nibt all of the cooperative's proD- 
lems were caused tjy ooor management Secaus^ cf an unretiaote market and tnadequaie supplies of materials for handicriafts. 
the women decided loexoand tneir activrt^es to mciude cultivating cash crops on rented land. 

A foilow-uc study of v^'^ogram has sna^vn tnat although steady markets for handicrafts sttll pose a problem, the communal 
farmtng activities nave provided a steaov source oMncome. Thus, with minimal outside assistance, the cooperative nas developed 
into a weti-managed setf-renanc grcuP aPie to identify its proDiems and to tmptement projects to solve them. (Source: Lunoeen 
and Lundeen. 1977 ) ' 

J : 



♦ Th^ Integrated Farming Piiot P/oiect (IPPP) in PeioTShetlha. ^ots^-ana* works with rural women as part of an exoerimental 
p'ogram td^nt^oducs new dryiand fa^^rr ng and nvestock management tecnnioues in an area tnat is faced with oroPiems of ^cor 
soii fertility and seasonal laPor. water, and draft power shortages. As part ot !ts integreted approach to agricultural development, 
tneproiecl aiso seeks to identify credit and marketing facilities and to provide tne extension and communication services neces- 
sary to implement tne new tecnnoiogy. Parlicoating farmers are represented on a Parmer s Committee. 

Thoogn me oroiec: or-gmany reached oniy maie farmers, m i976 the Parmer's Committee recognized ihe need to incfud^ 
women tor they are mvotved in various aspects of farming in Botswana and they head many i:)ousehotds in the Petolsheiiha ar€ ^ 
More than tOD women attended the protect" s next general meeting Where it was decided to brgamz^ local women's groups on . J 
suD-area OaS:S and to offer a series of ^'^a-ning courses. The courses, wnrch last for approximately one week, cover such topics as 
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putting, cooking* veyetat^ie gardening and PouRiv keeoing. Two reofesentatives from eacti groiip attend the training sessions, 
ana are :e3CCr*itb!'j for sn'armg tin<*tr \ncwtedge^inotner<5fOupmemC.efS, 

In croar more r invOive women m ine orOject. two women were later eiecicd to serve on the Farmer^s Commmee. Each 
reore^ntahye onee^s reg*;tai'7 witn groiiO leacers to report on project developments and to identify ideas which r>eed [o be 
brought to t^le afi»n:iOn cf-Pte Committee 

Agriculture extfinsicn ag^^f^ts help organize Jiets days jo demonstrate new ^echnques and they meet with indivroual women 
to encourage tnem to become cart ot !he dryland farminrj scheme, Sy including vjomen as part oj its extension efforts. IFPP 
has he^pe<J to assure tr^at an housenoids in ;he area have access to ;he new technology. Also, the econo'HiC position cf ^women 
has not been threateneo by limiting training in fnechanization and new technologies lo male farmers. (Source: Botswana, n.d.) 



•Even though cultural traditions make wdmen a hard*to-reach target audience in many area3 of Bangladesh, a group of local 
women success*utly cPe^^ates a /amiiy planning oro]%fct in Dacca, Concerned women for Family Planning (CWFP), with financial 
support from Family planning international Assistance, has reached over 6,000 famiiy planning acceptors, 85 Percent ot whom 
contihue to use family planning. , 

The key to the Prcgran s success is its door-to^oor oeiivery ol information and services by local women. Rural and Particu* 
tarty urban women m dangtaoe^in setdom leave nome because of famity and household constraints. At least half ol the wotnen 
Observe purdBh or ui^ Demnd the veiJ. ano when the wife is sick it is often the husbano*whO sees tne doctor, describes her symp. 
loms ano buys tne prescnbed meojcafion. Realizing ihat these circy^-isiances make family planning climes inaccessible to many 
intended cnents. CWF^ developed an outreach Program based on home visits by teams of women paraprolessionais^ 

Each team covers a district of approximately 50.OC0 people. CWFP hopes to encourage alt women interested in family plan* 
ning to stan a distribution program around their hom^s, and to Oecome actively involved in working in family planning centers. 
CWFP teams advise v/cmen on avaiiaole family piannrg facilitiee, accompany them to a family planning clinic, and maintain 
home-basad supov aepots of oral contraceptives. They viSit acceptors regularly to answer questions and assist those wno might 
have problems witncariicuiar methods. y^J 



Teams us*jaiiy mctuoe an urban oi^ganrzer, 'leld assistants, and D/vo trainees. Team members receive a minimal salary 
aiid must iTia'r'erJ, practice ^amiy plannmg, and be abie to reiatfe fo otner women. Mew members learn on me jo& by wording 
wiih expenerceo perscnne* A'! members aiso receive reg^jiar training from a technical committee of Physicians and population 
expjerts. Allele s^^pervasor can ce consulted wnereverciu*9St:ons or prooiemsdeveiOD. * 

In less Than-a year. CV;FP expanded its services from one to eight d;strtcts. 3y 1978, planned to extend coverage lo 24 
more urban districts irt Dacca. In addition to its neighborhood visitation program. CWFP offers family planning assistance m co- 
operation with programs offered througH factories, welfare associations, women^s cooperatives, and government offices. 
(Source Cufiin, 1977.) 



• Since 1^72. an acrton^researcn proiec; m India has wOrKep with pregnant women and oiothers wrth young children to ^e- 
veioo a cotTPrenensive oro^ram tnat wouio imorpye maternal and chiio nealtfi and [rcrease'tl^e aoilify of rural wor7>en to learn 
SKiits tnat v^in imprcve tnesr own .ino their family's weiJare. Co-sponsored by the Government of India, the Council for Sociai 
Development and 'JNlCEF. ^*MFE for Rural Women: An Experimental Project for tne Dev^ioPment of the Young Child"" was de- 
veloped to test the effectiveness of various MFE approaches in overcoming problems caused by mati^rnai and chuonood 
diseases. majnu;ntion. ano liiiteracy. 

A key feature ot the proiect. wnicn began in three villages and soon expanded to 3G. has been its emphasis on continuous 
evaluaiion and on devetoomg locaiiy-reievant materials. Extensive research was conducted ;o develop matenais based on the 
local language and CuSioms. Following the initial tvwo-year research program descnbed below, the project revised and expandeo. 
its ^ervtces m response to tne resuits^of tts experience witn four experimental groups, 

m the first grouo. functional iiteracy-ctasses based on pre-natal care and nutrition for newborn infants were organized ror 
about 30 women in ^ach vrilaQe* Classes met six days a weeK fo^ ono-to-tvwo hours and emphasized grCuP discussron. Using a 
series of jiiust.^ated cards, parttcioants oiscussed problems associated with pregnancy ano chttdbtrth ano teamed about govern* 
ment neaith services. 

The secono grcuo rret less frecuently al existing Mother Child Centres. The content for these meetings locused on oost' 
natal care and mcruoeo cemonsrrations on neaiin. nC^ntiCn and famtlyDianning. This grouP also par:rCtpateo ;n a supoiemer^iary 
reeding Program /or motners and cntloren ar>o received free immuniiati^on and health care services. The third exoenmaniai group 
received a combination of the first two programs wmte a fourth group served as a control and received nosp^sCial treatment. 

Overall, tne 5tua\' touno that women were nr:orj aPt to complete the orogram if there were tangitjie incentives such as sub- 
piementai icco ano ""leaiin care and if sessions were reld at convergent times. The orop-cut ^ate averaged about 50% in tne liter- 
acy Classes ouf v^as suosrar.ttaiiy iess in [he post*natai group, partiaiiy oecause this grOuP received speoai health ano ruTr.fon 
services. Generally, women who ieft tne Program oto so because ot fatigue related to the combined pressures of working tn the 
freios ano at nome. cpcos;*.ion cy fami;y nr\embers. especially tne husbano: and/or a beiiel that the program v/asn^t relevant to 
th?ir nves (Source; Kosny. (973, Proiect Adoress: Council lor Social Development. Sangha Rachana. 53 Loci Estate. New Oemi 
tiOC03. iraa.i 
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The nCM rmking social Froup 
r*- oni* m ^hich the *omen <lo 
dt^nc^iiL duucs, crafi ^ork and 
tv.'^iK^^njI pi>tjJtr> rajsin^. but 
n^^cr L.irr> money, Thcjr men* 
fi^lk Jt^ :heu own plough in; . 
P^.hirurl^ uT\d ^frituhural work. 
This panorn ol life ii (Vpjcal of 
ihj^ of most women in Laun 
Amoncd, ^nJ the Indian cut 



The fourm :jnd lowest group 
K.oRM'.u nf tho^e vtomen vho 
ATt e%r^'ctcd to support Ihem- 
^th e** .ir.ti (heir fiirnilies \ inu- 
a!i> independently. Jn Asia 
trpt;, rcLxljrh seek work as 
!,indlts'. IjrKiurers* as do 
inijij s I n'ouchable^^ lo 
Mu^^, ^ocrs thtK IS rht typical 
TaUcrn. ;r,e t^oman obldins the 
r:;M A,>ri. 3 piece of \uriQ b> 
r*tjrr],ici- . nu inen bears ail rht 
^e*^w-l^:Nt} for food produc. 

t .j^i w f cttfJ in H'omoA'i 



The *Hop** social (noop amor^ 
women in Third WorU 
societies is those who tive m 
toiat seclusion 4 often behind 
the veil, never taking pm m 
outdoor acuviries. In fannijiS 
communities, (heir hti^band^ 
would typicaUy be weU enough 
off to employ Held labour. This 
pattern Ot iJe is typical of 
Indian upper castes and the 
\iiddle East. 





The thtrd group is equivalent to 
low cante women )n an Indian 
\'it!j^=. They aSAtst thetr men in 
the iklJs. to market, and at 
ceruin times of year do txtra 
pkid work. Most w^men in 
Asia live like thts. In the Philip- 
pines, for example, women 
work 30 hours a week on the 
family farm. wE^ife men work 
43 hours. 




- lmfm."J'*n:!'i ^l^JC^tp,^cMVom*T^l^l^'JtJp^'^dH^^.' 



^■(^ i'-^^ sute^f the 



A WOMAN'S WORK IS NtVhk Du.Si, 
A day in the life of a lypical niraJ African wonufl 




IT .30-18.30 
Collect 
water 



borne % 



WOMEN'S WORK IS NOT RECOGNIZLD 

Nattonal sl^nstics for th? economic;i;iy ;\c\t\t 
usually omit women's work in ihc subsistence 
tor yet: 



In Bantiladesh. Wk 
of the female 
populaiiofi is engaged 
in agriculture 



In Africa 60. 60':; oT 
ftU agnculturat t^ork 
U done b> uomeo 



Rural t«iMM« m tht 
df •ftopiftc ammnm 
MS a *bok acmM 
for ai te«4 50^* ^ 
food pradtfCtkM 



WHO PROVIDES FOR THE FAMILY? 
In )972 it was estimated that: * 



IN EGYPT 
264.000 familfes 
t(%cd 00 thf famines 




IN KE.SVA 
525.000 ninl 
hoU5«holdA r« 
headed b> uomto 




IS BOTSWANA 
on^'third <tf al 
liou^oldi »tfT 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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A .-r- r.>:jnJ tlfe^pan is longer than men's. In the in- 
*^^fU sthcic natniion and pubjjt health sci^jid- 
/ - vi^ anil mcu.^^ac.uca'-ailablc/tfuj longevity gap 
'n* r-^^n jM v^omcii ca;i be as much as 10 years 
wjj t3 the Ue^eJoping countries, where women suffer 
i , rt -"^1 fn>ni a heavy worWgad and sociaJ service 
.rfft5<rvwri. th^ 53i> <^ narrower and sometimes reversed. 




JL'T liniver^ water carriers* spending between 
: xjr hoilr^ a day in its collection, and usually 
w-^**.^*; it in heavy pots orjbugkets on their heads or 
i . T^<- J>unce from their home to a source ctf cjean 
*- ■ . -,^:.iJ xo the sriindard oi health and hygiene in 

* Rie Intem^itigriai Dnnking S\'*iter Stippiy 
s^r tr ofi Decade s god is the provision of safe drink- 

• * rr jfAi vinjtJtioato ill by the year 1990 — a formida* 

^ V* Hrf <f4^^ ^ ^ TTiinl Worid pcopte 
v^'^M ,( f have eau? acoev to a 
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KN^L MORTALITY 

' ^Ufhlard^ for women in the Third World re- 

* c * Jvcc^^ to mjTemal and child care services, In- 
' *w':e' -tndpoM^fuia] care* maternity care and family 

prr 100.000 li^e births from dclivenes. compli- 
^ pfcitnaiiQ, childbirth and the puerpertum 
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SCHOOLING 

Percentage of nu^Ies^fmulas IM7 enmUed in sch<K4 




AFRKA ASA 



IjOIN OCEANU tSSR 
AMBUCA 



ELROfE MmTIt 

AMERICA 



Iji sevens! African andAsian coimtiies the picmne is worse ihan 
the statisdcs Imply because of a huge female drop-out ortce 
compulsory years are completed dt^ to the lack of change in 
paiental expcctanons for giris. 



ILLITERACY 

Nearly two out of every three iUiterate people in the hvorlj 
are women. Resistance by Third World women lo oiher 
opportunities of raising their quality of life — better nutri- 
tion* family plaimittg. domestic hygiene — are very doseiy 
associated wtth^literacy. , ^ 
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AAtEKICA 



boys do woodwork and 
iMt^work 




. * * gjris do home scicfite 
uid needlework 



SCHOOL SUBJECTS | 

Many schools still have ^girls' subjects* and "boys' g 
subjects In most countries: j 



' *J:xi I i£D NATiOtMS 
CINTRE FOR 
\ SOCIAL 
; DEVELOPillENT 
' AND HUPMN/TARfAN 
AFFAIRS 



Topic ciiart submitted for use with articles on 
the 1979 'State of the WorId*s Women* 
Report, or with the Feature ^Programmed for 
Inequality'. 
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Programmed for inequality 

*MjnV pjrflnw iire disappointed whin thev Product J girl child. Hovv«vffr. thsy quicklv beqin ths DfocauoT prvparinQ her tor her rcJo in 
(ifi 41 one who mus^ aJwavs taU« second PUC« to men * Uttt to htr brother* ar>d tathflf . Uxar '<q huUiJr>d. Thev will b< ai<twl in ts^s 
task bv otherj ouwide the famiiV * by educator), for ixJcuPK^ Jnd by the iviedia of masi communication/ 

1979 State of the World's Women Report for the United Nationt Decade for Women. 



SCHOOLING 

WOIMEN'5 SHARE OF EDUCATIONAL ENROLMENT 



PRIMARY Q SECONDARY Q UNIVERSITY 



In almost avery country males 
have greater access to 30% 
education and thence to other 
opportunities than females 

20% 



CHINA 
N KOflSA 
/V VfETNAM 




SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Many schooJs still have *girFs* 
subjects* and *boys* subjects' 
In most countries ; 




boys do woodvvork and metalwork 



^trls do home sciences and 
needlework 



30% 



ILLITERACY RATES 

Nearly two peopU out of every three illitarato in the world f'^S 
today are women. Resistance by Ttiird World women to ^ 25% 
ottier opportunities of raiting their quality of fife is very 
dosely associated with iltiteracy. 
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H. Fairy Tales and Fads * MocKiiiti-27 

Economy, Family, Fertility, 
and the Female 

From: Women and World Oovslopment, 

by trene Tinker & Miohele Bo Bnmsen, ed,, 
Oversaw Oevetopownt Council USA, 1976 

Rae Lessar BJumberg 

The integration of women into their nations' prooessev of ecxmomic development 
was one of the three ma/or, tong-term goals of tntematfonaJ Wofnen's Veer 
Although working toward this goal clearly requires some derailed knowledge 
about the relationship of women to both production «>d reproduction In differ^ 
ent types of soctetiei, there seem to be irwre fairy tales than facts fleeting about 
on this topic. Using the "dart" of social .^denca researdi data, this paper will 
identify and attempt to punctura six myths: 1) women are ecomimic parasites; 
2) economic development always improves women's lives: 3) the poor-especially 
the urban poor^are trapped in poverty by their "disorganized/' female^tered 
family paUems; 4) before the development of modem contraceptives* women 
were "non-stop breeding madiines"; 5) fertility is basically in^tional; and 
6) there are no systematic Jinks between women's economic position, their status, 
and their fertility^ 

Myth 1 . For most of human history, women have been economk: per^tites^ 
who have contributed iitt/e to t/Wr famitim' subsistence. As CharloUe Perkins 
Oilman put it in 1Q94: 'The female of genus homo is economically dependent 
on the male. He is her food supply/'' This view, even though it is wrong, has 
been very prevalent in twentieth century social science theory. As recently as 
1955, the influential U^, sociologist TatcoU Parsons wrote that the husband 
is the main provider, 'Vwhereas the wife is primarily the giver of love/'^ 

How much more than tove do women contritnjte? One estimate is that, 
on a worldwide basis, women contribute 44 per cent of the food suppty.^ Ctearfy 
women are not parasites. Nevertheless, the range of variation of women's work 
is quite great. In about 2 per cent of the 1,170 societies represented in Murdock's 
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Bthnotmphh Adm, wmiwa oormfttAd virtMltv imMng to tlw footf oi^; 
to enofher 2 per cKit women ootrtributatl two ifiMi or moio,^ Skm wmma'i 
eoonomlcilly productlvo work Mma tti be the fim prooondMon to powir and 
equality wfll bt argtNd belowK It H bnponvit to (mtfemtand wder whkb 
oondfthm tnd fft whkh typif of loolttiaa 

Two main factoa Mem to dtttrailhe women's panMpttion in the labor 
fore*: i) iheixlonstoirt^itehiheioonofTt^^^ftf^tvuia^ 
slmultaneout chlM-c«re mpomfbllttiet Mpoctally bmn Mint; and b> the it>^ 
of the male labor fbrae supply Yomia the total demand; for labor. Soma typas of 
activftiei am vary oompftibia whh chlldnaHnQ obllaatloni, and women oftan 
an an Important labor f6rca in theaa ectlvhiei^f the wiptut of mala J«bor la 
not so Jarge that man may squ^bn woman out of the work. TWO axamplai from 
simple societies are oatharing and hoa hortkuhura, and in both w» find a pre* 
dominamty female labor force. In fKt, in Ahlca, whan hoa horticuttura is atill 
the main cultivation method^ the U^. Economic Commiition for AfHca hat 
just ascertained that 70 per cent of agricultural production is Jn the hwids of 
women.* Hendicrafu and cottage^lndiistrv activities that can be carried out in 
the home, and potritry that can be nitad h the yard-theta, too, are activitiei 
in whitih women era often the main labor force. On the otiter hand, the activities 
of plough agricultura-tha. subilitenoe baM of a mafority of the wurld'a popula* 
tion even today-^tend to be less aasTtly combined with sbnultaneout infant cara. 
The wortc may be locatod farther from the home, miking it Jnoonvanlent to 
bring chiJdran along or return to mii^ them. And plough agriouNura is relatively 
teu tebbr-intensive than fwe horticulture, so that agrarian tocietias based on 
plough cultivation tend to have (^rge surplus labor populations of urtderamplovad 
and unemployed males,^ It is not surprising, then, to find that In agrarian todaties 
based on rton^irrigated plough cultivation, women play a very nagligEbIa aooriomic 
rsle. Ironically, all pf today's industrialized societies, both capftattetancf sodallst* 
emerged from practsefy this sort of agrarian base, (tittfe wonder/then, that the 
jrHlustnailzed world's social sctentists, with their ethnocentric penpecttva* should 
vjew women as economic parasitesl) 

But these points raise an interesting question: Since industrial production 
and most ''modem-sector^' jobs take place away from home, hearth, and dilkJran^ 
why is it thaft women are a large and growing proportion of the labor force in all 
irnJustrial societies? The answer seems to be mainly economic expansion, coupled, 
in the case of nations like Japan, West Germany, and tt>e Eastam European 
socialist countries, with the after-effects of high male death rates in Wortd War 1 1, 
Also, generally speaking, the rate of female labor force participation is higher in 
the socialist countries. In the Soviet Union, for example, women account for half 
the labor force; and in the major years of child rftaring-twenty to thirty-hine- 
fully 80 per cent of women work,'' In i^e United Stttes, elthough only 20 per cent 

^Murdoch, m>fid BthrtognpttieAtfm/op, cit 
U.N, EoonofTiic ComminiOfi ror Afrits, Data Bna for Diicuuion of th« Inmrv' 

lationi between thft integmton of VV^nien in Devfliopment, Th«ir Situation and Popuioition 

Fsctort in Africa," U.N, Doc^/CN, 14/5W/1 7, l974, 

^See Gerhard E, Umki, Famr »na Pn¥it^ (New Vork: McGraw-HiM, 19G6), 
^Meriiyn Power Goidborg, "Women In the Soviet Eoonomy," /teW^o/ Rtdica/Mfti' 

cs/fco/iomicf, Voi,4, No, 3 U972), 
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of women eighteen to sixty-four years old were in tha labor force in 1900, the 
number had increased to 50 per cent by 1970 and has risen f^igher since then." 

In short, even though women in Third World countries encounter a dreadful 
scarcity of so-called "modern -sector" job opportunities, we may consider the 
first myth invalid. 

Myth 2. Economic devetop/nentatways provides in tmprammnt m women's 
fives. This is an easy myth to discredit, given the large amount of evidence that 
has been accumulatt;d to show that this is always the case. Ester Boserup 
has shown that in Africa, the introduction of cash crops grown for a world market 
often has been accompanied by an erosion of women's traditional rights and 
their position h.^ important agricultural producers who typically controlled dis- 
position of the crops they raised.^ The new system was introduced by males 
from nations without a tradition of fe/Tiale farming, and th^ ignored and under- 
cut the women. Even in trade, the traditional economic power and autonorrry of 
West African women threatened as Jarg^^cale, c^pitafrst. ex port -oriented 
trade is introduced <by males) in competition with traditional markeU. Fre- 
qitentiy> even in societies without a prior tradition of female economic produc- 
tivity and power, the new opportunities brought by economic development 
go to a relative handful of elite or middle-class women. At the same time, the 
lot of the rural majority and the increasing hordes pushed off the land into urban 
areas may become more miser^le than ever. In most cases (the oil-producing 
nations of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries are fortunate 
exceptions). Third World courrTries are beset by declining terms of trade while 
becoming ever more enme^ihed, on increasingly unfavorable terms^ in the cash 
nexus world economy. As rural poverty and urban unemployment and under- 
emptoyment mount, opportunities for the majority of women-the POOr— cannot 
avoid being adversely affected. 

Myth 3. in many countries the poor—especiatiy the urban poor-*become 
trapped in poverty by their ''disorganize<i/' femafe-centered famHy Patterns. 
This is a classic case of putting the cart before the horse- Actually, the situa* 
tion is the other way around. All over the world, in both urban and rural areas> 
there exists today a problem of surplus labor pop Ufa tion -people who cannot 
find stable^ year round employment at an ade<^uate level c^f subsistence. In those 
situations where economic uncertainty prevaifs but women have the possibitity 
of achieving viable subsistence by their own labor, welfare payments, or the 
efforts pf their children to whose earnings they have access^ there is a high pro- 
portion of female heads of families. This phenomenon has been studied mostly 
among poor blacks in the United States and the Caribbean, but it is worldwide 
and not confined to blacks. In 1976, Blumberg and Garcia, using U.S. census 
data, showed that poor, whites and blacks have identicai-an6 high— proportions 



U.S. Oepartment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stat 
tefttiics of t^rkers, Spociar Labor ^Force Heporti No, T30 fW*ihingtoOp U.S. Govern- 

ment PriritingOffiOT^ 1971)* p, A-10. , 

^6iter 6o*crupP tVomsft'i f^ote //> Bconomh 0^toptr>ent fNew York: Sr. M^rrifv'i 
Prow. 1970). 
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of female-headed families when income level and rural verujs urban residence m 
held constant,'^ 

It is poverty and the economic prospects of women that combine to make 
the female-headed type of family prevalent among certain economically marginal 
groups. Economic uncertainty tends to make marital Or consensual uniom un- 
stable. If the woman cannot make a go of her own separate family unit when 
her partner departs, then she and her children may turn to relatives, or she may 
have to enter a new union-or face starvation. But this pattern of shifting family 
composition and higti proportions of families headed by females is not neces- 
sarily family "disorganization/' nor does It cause the poor to become embedded 
some alleged "culture of poverty/" ' 

Instead, an adaptive panem of sharing is prevalent. Female-headed families 
tend to be joined with dose kin (especially on the female side) in a network 
of give and take. Hou^hold composition may shifts with adults and children— 
as weft as money, goods^ and services-moving around the network as cfrcum- 
stances dictate,^ ^ Moreover^ it has t>een demonstrated mathematically that 
sharing aids in the survival of the .group by smoothing out fluctuations in its 
scarce, uncertain, and variable resource base.^^ It seems no coincidence that 
anthropologists have found sharing by group members to be aniversaf among 
hunting ai gatherkig societies with similarly scarce and fluctuating re- 
rources,^^ In sum, families headed by fen^ales emerge under certain marginal 
economic conditions where womev) es wetl as n^en have independent access 
to subsistenoe> Units headed by women tend to be poorer than those heeded 
by males;' ^ so the peoole involved try to make the best' of their situation, with 
flexible family organtz^^6n and patterns of sharing^ 

*^S«, for exflmPle. Richard N. Adam* "An Irtquiry int<f tho Nature of the Family/* in 
Gertrudo Dote and Robert L. Carneiro* edi.> Bsays in rho ScieniM of Outturn iNew York: 
Crotftrelt> td60l; and Rae Lesser Blumbarg wJth Marta Pilar Garcia^ "Th«PoUtiCH ^cono"^ of 
tha Mothar<Chltd Famny: A Crots-Soci«tat View/'' Irt Luis Lenaro-Otsro. ed.> Beyond rha 
Nadear Fmify ^odat: Co/yte/npo/sry f^mffy ^^Sbototofy //> s Crots^uHu^t Pffnpecttw 
(London; Sage Publtcattoffb> 19761. VV. Penn Handwerkftr has ihown that thii^vp« of fanniiy 
becomei CDnrtrT>on even ambi>g the tr«dtticnelly f>aitrilirteal> patrirocat Bd3$a of Monrovia. 
Lit>erl8> onca they join the '"urbart undardef$/' 'Technologiv gnd Houf«hold Conf igurattpn 
in Urban Africa; The Baisa ol Monrovia/' American Soctotogical Review, vol. 36 ti973l> 
pp. 1B2 -97. 

''See Charles A. Valentine, Cutturt Bod Powftv: Critique snd Counterpropoats 
(Chicago: Uniwrtity of ChicaQo Pre«, 196B)- 

^^For a description of this sharing netv^rk arT>on9 poor urbart blacks in the United 
States^ Carol B. Stack. 'The Kmdred of Viola Jackson: Residence and Family Organize^ 
tiof^ of an Urban Black Am^rrcan Family/' in Norman £- Whirtenp Jr., tsr\d John F. Sfvvsd> 
eds.* Afro-American Anfhropoiogy: Cootemponry PianpectiM^ {New Vork: The Free Press* 
i970I* Pp. 303-12; and Stack* Alt QQf Kin: Strategist for Survival in a Slack Commonity 
(New Vork; Harper and Row, 1974J. 

^^John R. Lombard!, "EKchange and Survival/' peper pr^nte<t at the American 
AnthropologicaJ Association Meetir>g> New Orfeans, Louisiana* 1973- 

^^See, for example. Richard B, Lee* "What Hunters E>o for a Living: Or How to Make 
Out on Scarce Resource*.** in Richard B. Lee and Irven de Vore* edt.. Afen the Hi/nter fChi- 
c3go: Aldine* 196S). 

"See, for example. U.S. Oepertmeot of Labor* E<r>Ployment Standards Administra- 
tion* Women's Bureau. "Facts about Womef^ Heads of Houtefiolds and Heads of Famjitet/' 
Vtojhington* O.C.* l073. 
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Haw»v9f, miking ttw b«ft of the situation oftan involvts htving ■ lug* 
familv- Although it has baan found that tha famala family h««d hat sIH^tty 
lower fertility than a woman of tha same social dais living in iooniuQal union, 
female family heads are not shown to be a |ow>fertility group/^ Moreover, 
studies have shown that their fertility behavior follows a consistent pattern. 
TvpicdIW, they had their first child within several yean of puberty. Whether 
they were in a union or not, having the xhild almost invariably shut the door 
on additional educational training or other opportunities that oould lead to 
a good, stable job and a brighter, lower-fertility future. The men of the "urban 
underclass" also tend to have unstable, III paid work, and Intermittent and dis- 
astrous periods of unemployment. Such economic unoartainty makes unions 
very fragile. Once a woman has borne a child at an eaHy age, her chances of 
getting out of the "Urban underdass" on her own are extreme^ low. It appears 
that the best strategy for a woman who has had a child very young and does 
not have a stable conjugal union is to have mom children, often by several part- 
rers. Having a child may help to cement a relationship, and perhaps, If she Is 
lucky, the new partner will find one of the rare regular jobs that permits a stable 
subsistence for hfs family. If not, her children may prove a good Investment. 

. Children can be economically useful in many ways for "urban underdass" 
members. From a very early age, they can be seen helplr>g with the family laundry 
route, shining shoes, running errands, and baby-sitting. The poor cannot afford 
to Invest in clothes, medical care, school fees, or summer camps for thieir chil- 
dren, so the gosts of child rearir^g are often overshadowed by the expected 
benefits— both short* and long-term. For in societies without extensive state 
welfare programs, where else can one turn ^cept to one's kin and children? 
So the woman keeps having children (although she may weli terminate a given 
pregnancy because she feels the circumstar>oes are not favorable for having a 
child at that polnt)J ^ By the time she is of an age that makes entering a r>ew 
union difficult, she probably has children old' enough to help fupport 
her. ^ 

Had thrs cycle been broken at the beginning, by providing eciucational 
and employment ^opportunities— as well as ooAtraceptlve ir^f^orrnatlon— to 
adolescent girls, \hn story might have been different. We Siready know from 
numerous fertility studies that education stable employment outside the 
home delay the age of entering Into a marital or conser^sual union, delay the 
age of first b*;th, and result in lower family size. But this \{m%T family size 



See Helen L. Safa. 'Trom Shanty lown to Public Homing: A Compdri^ q\ Family 
Structure in Two Urban Neighborhood! in Poerto Rico," Csfibbeao Studies, VoL 4 0964). 
pp. 3*12: and Blumberg with Garcia. 'The Political Economiv/' oP.ctL 

^^^n Lailn Amertca^ af>ornnoj( propOrtk>ni of the Pragnancl^ in. urban areai aro 
tnrnninated by iiieQa) abortioiis^ For nattctics from a njmbar of itudies, see Nora Scoti 
Kinznx, Triesi$. Machoiand Babies: Or^Laiin American Women and ihe Manld^^n Herety/' 
Joumat of Mtffiago and tt>& Family, Vol 36 (1973). pp. 300-12. Moreover, worldwide abor- 
tH>n II coniktered the moft prevalent method of birth controJ. See the Amertcan Atioctfliton 
for the Advancement of Sclerioe, Culture awt Fopui»tion Chan^ (Weshir>gton, O.C.: Ameri- 
can A$$ociaik>n for the Advancement of Sc^ance^ 19V4L 



tfiringi from the wonun's new talMntorwt at a oons«qutnoe of h«r txpindtil 
opportunities. It canrkot be brought about by avtnthamovtpMitititvt of f«m[ly* 
planning poftars if having fewar children it against har paroahrad satf-intamt 
In spite of all this, hiftorioally* woman's raproductlva b^avior has baen aaan 
as cotnpoMm and fmlson^ Lat us axamlna thata two assumptions* 

Myth 4. Throughout hunrnt hktory, until ttm davehffmant of tnodtm 
contrw6»ptiv9 ntetfiods, wotnen "non^ttop bnmting machfn^s." This is 
tha famous Malihuslan myth and is contradictad by ^ fact that human sociatlas 
throuj^KHit history have regulated population and fBrtlllty. For exampta, avah 
in today's underdevalopad oountrias, fartllity is 40^ paroant balow tha upper 
limit establishaff by the Huttaritas (a small fimdamantallit sect that avafa^Bs 
mora than ten children per^famFly). Moreover, European fertility rates prior 
to indUstHalization also were iess than 60 per osnt of the Hutterfte level.' ^ £ven 
mora myth-^attarlng is the axtramely low level of fertility of the world's simplest 
societies, the hunting-gattiering barKb. Since Qittwring provides 60-80 per cent 
of tha diet in almost all hantingiiatharing groups in non-Arctic latitudes-^nd 
since woman are the main gatherers— woman are tha predominant prochjcers 
among most such groups. Most of these societies are also more*or4ess nomadic, 
and women's daily gathering may cover a fairJy large area. Since anything that 
would interfera with their mobility and gathering also would decraase group 
food supply, it is not too astonishing to find that huntingi)athar«ng lodatles 
have a) wide child spacing; averaging about four years between births in con^ 
temporary hunting-gathering populations; and b) low completed family sjze.^ ^ 

How did they do it before ^ pill? Apparently by a variety of methods. 
Including late weaning, abortion, infanticide; and plants with contraceptive 
properties. Interestingly enough, in other major types of pre-iiKkistrlal societies 
in which women are the main producers-for example, among tha hoe horti- 
culturalists of sub^haran Africa and Oceaiia-there is also evidenoa of wide 
spacing and fewer births than among their lass productiva siiten of agrarian 
societies. In fact, comparison of three industHal /^eties of dlf^ng modes 
of sifbststence production shows fertility to be inversely related to both womeh's 
productive labor and their social status. In contemporary developing afKl indus- 
trial societies, economically productiva women have been shown to have greater 
power, Including household power, and they use that power to control their 
fertility.^^ One example of this may be seen in the Eastem European socialist 
• * \ 

^^See ii.fJ. Departinttnt of Economic «nd Sode^ Affein, Dampgraphic Yearbook, 
1969 (New Yorlc: United Natloni, 197DI: and Harvey Letbermein, "An Interpretation of tftt 
Economic Theory of Fertility: Pfomlifng Path or BJInd Alley?" Jovma/ of BcQnomic Lim*' 
ft/re, Vor. 12 (1974). pp, 457 79, 

^^See John M. Whiting, 'Tieinoceno Family Planning," in Lee and de Vore, Man tha 
Htmter, op, cit„ pp, 248-49h Jomp^ 8, Birdieli enlmates lhat completed familv >iz« avervget 
about 2,0 children^ wiih a standard deviaiiOn of t,4H "Some Prediction! for ihe^iel«ocene 
Based on Equiiibnum Syftem* among Receni Hunter Gatheren/' in Lee and de Vore, Man 
r/re/yi/ntef ,op cii, 

^^See American Astoctatfon for the Advancement of Sc\^nca4CuttvrtafutPopt*iation 
Change, op. cit,: Robert H, WeJier, 'The Emptovmeni of Wivet, Dominance and Feniiiiv " 
Joumat of Marriage end the Fantity, Voi, 33, No, 4 11968): and Roben O. Blood. Jr„ end 
Donald M, Wolfe. Hutbandt and Wiiw The Dynamics of Married Lining JfJew York; The 
Free Pref*< 19601, m w 



countries, where most women of childbesring age work, but labor-saving house- 
hold aids and ciiil^i care are at a pfemlum. In theM countries, women tend to 
have .unilateral control over abonion. The rwt result is a fenility Tate below 
replacement level (2.1 children per couple) in the cities. Many women in these 
countries want only one child, and they have the household power and abonion 
control to Enforce thefr dectsron. 

People tend to regulate their fertility, but they may regulate it at high, 
rather than low, levels. This was found to be the case among Indian peasants 
studied by Mahmood Mamdani. These peasants felt that having large families was 
not the cause of their poverty; indeed, many children could be a solution to 
their poverty, since children (especially sons, because this was an agrarian area 
where women did not work in the fietds) could help them work the land or send 
back remittances from city jobs.^ ^ 

Myth 5. Fertility is basicaiiy iiratimah and peop/e.hava lots of children 
out or ignorance or tradition. The basis for dispelling this myth has been implied 
above: first in the discussion of the lower fertility of economically productive 
women who would be inconvenienced by more, or more closely spaced, offspring, 
and again in the Peasants' explanation of their high family size uncovered in 
Mamdani's research. Let us be more specific. What seems to affect binhs is each 
partner's perception of the expected costs versus the expected benefits each pan- 
ner hopes to get Out of a family of given size, spacing, and sex ratio.^^ Jn other 
words, fertility bcJiavior is basically rational. So if a peasant woman teffs an inter- 
viewer she "wants all the children providence may ser>d her," we can predict; 
1) her contribution to the family food supply tends to br limited; 2) she gets 
status from having a large family— in many peasant societies perhaps her only 
source of status in a generally sexist culture/^ and 3) she anticipates other 
benefits: from her children, such as help in crises and old age and help around the 
house when they are growing up, which she does not view as likely to come from 
any other source (e.g.. the government). £ven though for the women's nation, 
her high fertility may be a greater burden than t fit, family planners will 
have a hard time convincing her (or her husband) tha^ twp children are the ideal 
number when she has objective grounds for knowing her welfare would be ad- 
versely affected if she had fewer than five or s\k children. 

The same data that destroyed the previous myth also indicate that modern 
contraception can make fertility regulation more efficient, but that modern 
contraception is not enough. The determinants of fertility patterns reside in 
the social and economic situation of the man and woman— especially their rela- 
tion to their society's mode of production^ The situation of each partner is what 

^ 'Mahrnood Mamdani. The Mvth of PcPuiation Controf: famitv* Catte. and C/«st in 
an indian Viti&ge iNew York: Monthlv Review Press, 1972). 

^^See Rae Les^r Blumberg. "Economic Pfluonces on Fernale Staius and Fertility/' 
paper Pfeifli^ted at ttie meeting Of the Anwricaii Aisocietion for the Advancemei^t of Science, 
New York. 1975; Allan Sctineiberg and Devid Rt?^, "Risk. UncerteintVp and Famity Forma- 
tion: The SociaL Content o' Poverty Groups/' Poptifation Studies. VOL 26 (i974): and 
Leibensteinp ''An Interpretation of Economic Theory/' op. cit. 

^^Evalvn Jacobson Michael»On and Waller Goidschmidt. "Femele Rolei and Mate 
Dominance Among Peaiants/' Southwestern journof oi Anthropology, Vol. 27 (19r1). 
pp. 330-52. 
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affects his or her perceived utilities in children. And jn turn, the perceived coits 
venus benefits of children affect the resulting fertility pattem.^^ It should be 
noted, however, that the panners* child utilities do not always coincide (as irib 
piled in the example of Eastern European socialist countries cited above). But the 
extent to which the woman's child utilities prevail tn datarminino fertility out- 
comes seems to depend on her degree of ecor>omically derived household power. 

Myth 6. Them am fto systematic /tnk$ batMen the acorumh po$itiot} of 
woman in a society, their status, and their ferti/fty. Bits and pjeces of evidence 
contradicting this myth already have emergs^ in various parts of this paper. First, 
we already have seen that in societies where women have higlher status, they have 
lower fertility. Also, where women are employed for wages outside the home, 
they have more household power and fewer children. Why is this so7 Elsewhere. 
I have suggested a paradigm of factors affecting female status.^^ The paradignt 
is based on Gerhard Lenski's argument conceming factors influencing a society's 
Inequality system. He proposes that privilege (as well as status) in a society is 
distributed largely on the basis of poym. Power h defined as "the probability of 
persor^s or groups carrying out their will even when opposed by others/' He then 
names three sources of power affecting a^society's inequality system: 1) power of 
property (Or more generally, economic power); 2) power of position (e.g.. In i 
political hierarchy); and 3) power of force.** Translatirq this to 

the area of 

se)cual equality. I argue that, for women, economic power is the most important 
influence on their relative quality (with the men of their class or group) with 
respect 1o some very basic privileges. These I term "life options." Life options flre 
issues which occur in all human groups and include: 1) deciding whether ar>d 
whom to marry; 2) deciding to end a marriage; 3) control over freedom of move* 
ment; 4) control over pre- and extra-marital $e)c; 5) control over fertility regutallon 
to the extent biologically possible (irwludfng deciding on methods used, su^ as 
contraception, atK>rtion, infanticide); 6) access to educational opportunities; and 
7) degree of household authority. On each of these issues, women's say can rar>ge 
from norm, to equal to^ to greater then that of the men of their group or cla5$. 

Why should economic power be the most influential? For one thing; it 
has been recognized as such in a number of theories of sexual status,^^ 
as well as in a number of both Marxist and non-Marxist structural theories of 
stratification. For aribther, it is only one of three sources of povver 
named by Lenski in which women's position has been fbund empirically to 
run the gamut from tow to high. There are societies where women have 
vrrtually no control over the means and fruits of production, relative to "the^ 

S*e. for ejcamPte. Mueller, '"Econofttic Motivations for FamilV Limitationj/" 
f*opufBUon Stud^, Vol 26, no. 3 {t972). pp. 383-403: and Mueller. "Economic Cost ar>o 
Value of D>iJdren: Conc^Ptu^lt^Mlon and Measurement/' paper presented at ttte Workshop 
on At^eismeni of the Satisfactions and Costs of Children, East^West Population Institute. 
Hoiiolulu. Hawaii, 1972. 

**Ree te»er Bruffiberg. "Structura* Faciors Affecting Wft>men"s Status: A Crass^ 
Societal Par^^gm/' paper Presented ai the inttfrnational Sociological AttociatiOi^ Meeting^ 
Toronto. Canada, 1974. 

^^Lentkl.Po^r 9nd Privi/eg^, op cit. 

^^S^, iof e^amPfe, Karen Sacks. ''^Octal Bases '^'^ Sexual Equality: A Comparative 
Vievv." in Robin Morgan, ed., Sifterhood if Powerfui (New York: Vintage. 1 970). PP,455-68. 
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mcn of ihc snrr^e chss or group (such ,ts the Rwala Bedouin). There are olhw 
socieiies wrioro w^'Ofnen have Ihc rriajrir control *n lhc*se areas* leaving men 
with vOry ht'lG economic povv'^*' 'curh ihf* imrnjoi^;; Riif mr^n iTtnn'%pf>ii"'P 
pov;er ^n rhe oihor two power arenas. There are no known societies where 
women have mOre than a small share in ihe toP srors of the "power of 
position' hierarcnies— pOliticaJ. reWgious. administrative, eic. And wpmen 
Ja:e even worse wuh respect to the power of force: women are almost never 
those wr)0 ejcercise it and conversety are often on the receiving end. 

How do women gi^t economic powCr*? Peggy Sand^y's em,>irical resaJts 
Show tnar the c^nain starts with women's econOm'c productivity; wli^rp 
women go not help to Produce the rood supply, their status is invariably Jow, 
On the other hand, more vvOrk does not g-jariiniee either power or pi^iviiege. 
Aft aiL Slaves v;Ork too. And Sanday found groups where wOmen did most 
oi fne product. ve Jabor and vvere treaied iMe better tfian sJaves.^' 

Consequently, my paracJigni ba^m^ by predicting the conditions under 
whjch women will participate in the main productive activities d thfiir 
societies. As already noted, these are: i) the degree of compatibility ot the 
actjvity with simultaneous child-care responsibilities* particularly breast 
feeding: and ^) d**"i;*riri fnr i^^h^^r rcimpJirison with th^ available male 
supply. 

What helps translate "mere work" into reiative economic power Over (he 
means and Iruits of production? The paradigm next identifies a series of 
factors which affect the sfrafeg;c indispen:^abtttty oi bolh the women's activi- 
ties and the women producers themselves. In brief, the higher the strategic 
indispensabiiity of women's activities, the greater the likelihood of women 
gaining some econorD^c povver from their production. Kinship systems 
favoring rra^ernai kin are also hypothesi^zed as enhancing the possij^itities of 
female economic power. 

f^inalfy, the paradigm identifies several other variables which attect the 
life options, but these variables are seen as influenced by the major sources 
of power. especiaNy the economic di-nension. Jn other words, these are 
viewed as "mierweriing variables" between power and privilege. They include 
the prevailino ideology concerning maie supremacy, and the extent to which 
rDenVertiCiPaie in the "female" areas of child care and domestic tasks. 

Thus far, with a pilot sample cf 61 sncjeties. nrpliminsiry findings 
indicate that J have confirmed the hypothesised Pattern of relationships,^ 
Economic povrer of wOmcn is the strongest influence on the "life options" 
variables: in^ correfatron i^ qurte large (R * .67), Second in importance is 
the power of force. But mleresUngty cnouQh, in groups where women have 
near-eQiial economic power, the Power of force (measured by wife beating) 
lends nor to -be used against them— t'le data show a fairly sirOng inverse 
correlation between women's economic power and wife beating. Ideology 
concerning male superiority ranked a distant third in importance of the 
pre-scni variaoie set. (These relationships* incidentatly^ emerged not only in 



^■P^ggy n Sanday, "Toward d Theory the Status of Women" >%^ericsn Anrftro- 
QOJOQi^r.^Oi V5(»973]>pp, ^632*1700, 

prc^ontiy h^vedaia ft>r air p^iradigrn variables except tne "strdtegic in dispense- 
0:iity" t;ic:or*;. worr^en"* reJative access tt> education* and— un I oaunaieiy— regulation 
oi tertiitiy. The^e ^esulls will be treated in detail in a f oftncooiing Paper. 



simple correlations bu( also under "muttivariate anafysiC where the relative 
strength of variables can be ascertained more exactly than wilh corretations 
Lrctween l:.z Izz^c-.z.)""^ !n short, the paradigm. Its results to date, and the 
other findings (mentioned earlier in Ihis paper) linking economic factors, fe- 
male status* and fertility all seem to form a fairly coherent and systematic 
pattern. 

What can we learn from this pattern? First, that economic opportunity 
for women— and the educationat opportunity that underlies it— is a sounc 
policy for any nation attempting to lower fertility rates. Other measures that 
' increase women's righls and Priv!l99es also may be a hetp.'auhough the 
evidence is less clear than with schooling and stable outside-the-honie jobs. 
In those societies where population growth drains rather than enhances 
lesources* wo can speculate that every dollar spent on education for boys 
which ts not matched by expend tures on girfs' education prot^abfy will be 
wiped oul by those girls' greater subsequent fertility. To development experts 
who fear implementing such a policy on ihe grounds that 'Ihe women would 
be taking jobs away from men and thus bread away from maie-headed 
families>" Ester Boserup's finding that this is nor the case should be illuminat* 
Or: ccntrcry. ihe argues* adding women into development plan^ 
—and putting them to >A(ork--in creases the size of the economic pie.*^ 

In sum^ educated^ economically productive women not only wiff have 
fewer children but also will enhance r>ational output and welfare (not to 
mention the welfare and human dignity o1 the women involvodO* Thus it 
behooves planners to analyze development plans very carefully with respect 
to their impact on female productivity. Will new opportunities be created for 
women or will old ones be destroyed by a given program? Suddenly this 
looms as more than an abstract Question of human rights or social justice'^r 
national development is involved: Fortunately for the goals of International 
Women s Year, it seems that development wilt be furthered by precisely those 
measures which also Increase human rights and social as well ^ sexual 
justice. 
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»ln preliminary computer runs* 57 per cent of (he variance in a scale of 'life 
options" was e^cpiajned. ancf 47 p«r cent (over 4/6 of the explained variance) was 
accoLiored for by ihe jndo^ of vi^DnnOn's jterarive econonnrc poM^r. 

*^ester Bd'seruP, "efT^pioymem and Ecfucation: Keys to Smatltr famiJits " r/it 
VicjQf Bosiwm funa f^^POf^* id(Sprjrtg 1974), 
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Module III: Identifying Roles of Men and Women in the . 

. Community and Its Impact on Development 

Total Time : Introduction Session: 30 minutes 
Field Work: 2^ hours to 1 day 
Discussion Session: 3 hpurs 

Objectives ; ^ 

1* To practice observation and listening skills as a 
way of getting information related to the country^ 
and specif icallyr to the different roles played by 
men^ women and children* 

To identify and discuss sex role patterns and 
traditions as they exist in the community^ especially 
in the following areas: family^ work^ education 
health and sanitation ^ social and community lif e^ 
politics and public life* 

To differentiate between participants expectations 
of roles and what they actually observe in regards 
to men^ women and children*s roles in the community* 

To identify and discuss opportunities and constraints 
related to role patterns and traditions which 
influence the participation of men and women in the 
development process* 



3* 



Overview : 

This session provides the participants with an opportunity 
to learn about sex roles in the host country by observing 
their immediate community and analyzing their -xibser vat ions 
' and'^eSfperiences*^ It helps participahts practice 
observation skills in a different culture and country as 
a means ^of gathering information about that country. 
Alsor this session provides an opportunity for participants 
to begin identifying similarities and differences between 
sex roles in the USA and the new country and apply these 
observations to understanding the difference in 
opportunities and barriers facing men and women in a 
developing country* 
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Procedures : 



Introduction and Field Work: Part A 



Time 



Activities 



Lecturette 
15 min 



!• Trainer explains the objectives 
for the session and presents a .shot t lecturette 
to introduce the activities for the session. 



Lecturette: "Sex role patterns often go 
unnoticed at a conscious level in our culture. 
They aire learned through life and become 
expected and desired. As social roleSr they 
become- norms that apply to men and women and 
play a powerful *part' in the development and 
socialization of each sex, ,In the USA culturer 
for instance^ girls and women were expected to 
be interpel^onally or i en ted and nurturing; 
boys and men were expected to be achieving and 
instrumental, ^ach role includes a set of 
.prescriptive rules; certain kinds of performance 
and behaviors are expected. These internalized 
rules determine to a great degree adult behavior 
and options that men and women have or "feel'* 
they have. For exampler careers which have 
traditionally matched the role expectations 
mentioned before are: women ntirses, teachers, 
social workers and men scientistSf mechanics 
^and business managers. 

In a hew culture, ^sex roles might he the same 
or, very different from the roles and role 
divisions we have learned in our own culture. 
Thus r the need to identify those similariti > 
and differences and analyze the impact they have 
on the life ^nd development of the people and 
the country,. 

But because the way we behave and react to the 
world is-very much determined by our expectations 
as well as our observations of the outside worldr 
it, is necessary that we become aware of how our 
own expectations influence what we see or don't 
See regarding sex roles in the new culture, -'^ 
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These expectations are often st^eteotypes 
which can keep us from seeing objectively, 
A diagram which illustrates this process is 
the following: 



Raw Information; 
Observations 



Filters 



Cues 




(Sight, sound,* smell- 
the senses; usually 
accurate) 



Past experiences, l.-^iarnings, 
bel ief s^, values , expectations , 
which affect the sensations 
we let in and thpse we' do 
not perceive i,e, 
s':ereotypes) 



(Stimuli that get through* 
our filters and register, 
in our awareness) 



Interpretation 
of the information^ 
.and observations 



the purposes of this exercise is to help 
become more aware of our own filters and 
increase the '*cues" we let in and thus "see" 
more accurately, specifically as it relates to 
roles in a new culture. 



Trainer asks participants for examples of 
cult.ural incidents in whiQh thfey can identify 
their own role expectations and' filters. After 
some examples, (i*e, men do all the heavy work, 
women do only homebound tasks), trainer proceeds 
with next activity, ... 
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Introduce task 2 . Introduce field work task, 

2 min 

Task: Using the observation sheet provided, 
make observations in the community in order 
to identify roles women, men and children have. 
After the field work, we will discuss your 
observations and identify sex patterns in the 
country. 



Discuss work 3. Distribute observation sheets to 

sheet participants. Ask participants to look at the 

15 min various categories in the shee^,. As an example 

of how to use the sheet, ask them to think about 
and list some of their expectations about men 
and women *s roles based on what they already 
know about the culture. Discuss briefly some 
of the participants* examples. Trainer can end 
this discussion with a final comme : **Let*s 
see how some of these expectations latch your 
field experience- 

Time is provided for participants to fill out 
the "Expect" column. 

Before session is over, trainer can suggest 
some places to visit or ask participants to 
brainstorm a list of places to go for their 
observations i.e. market, family experience, 
others. Also, briefly discuss how are they 
going to get the information i.e. talking to people 
observing, asking questons, others- 



Distribute 
additional 
ar tides 
5 min 



If participants are limited to an urban setting, 
an article about roles in the rural setting 
should be distributed and assigned for the next 
meeting. (See sample* ) 



to one* day) 



Field work' or site visit (2 hours 



Discussion of Field Work Experience: Pare B 

Introduction 1- Introduce session by restating the 

10 7\in activities for the day. Ask participants for 

biief comments on their field experience; do a 
quick sharing on humorous or sad incidents 
from the visits. 
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Subgroups 2* Divide group into subgroups of 

discussion 3-5 and explain the task as follows: 
20 min 

Task: Discuss your observations of 

the field experience using the 
following guidel ines: 

a) simildrities and differences 
between expected and observed 
behaviors 

b) conclusions or learnings 
regarding sex role patterns 
in this country 

c) observations which confused 

you or you would like to clarify 
questions you have 
Prepare a verbal report on roles 
identified and your ma^or findings* 

Group reports 3* Group reconvenes to discuss the 

45 min reports* As the discussion proceeds^ Trainer looks 

* f-^r conclusions and agreements regarding sex role 

patterns and develops a list on newsprint of male 
and female roles using the following categories: 

Family/Home Political/Public Life Religious 
Male- Female Male-Female Male-Female 



Social /Community Life Economic/Jobs Education 
Male-Female Male-Female Male^Female 



(Other categories may be added but these seem to 
be the most important ones*) 

If the list produced by the group at this poTnt 
is too partial or incomplete^ information from the 
assigned readings should be incorporated in order 
to provide "a picture" of sex role patterns in the 
country* 
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Throughout the discussion, or when list is 
completed , whichever is most appropriate, 
the following learning points should be 
introduced and emphasized : 

a) difference between patterns and "special cases" 
or exceptions, i,e, the fact that there is 

one woman Prime Minister in the country does 
not make "Ministers" role a common role for 
women to have or imply that it is easy for 
women to be in that role, 

b) role differences based on age , class, race 
and setting (urban or rural, others) , i,e, 
important to analyze differences in roles 
between middle and upper middle class men 
and women and poor men and women, 

c) need to continue observing and rechecking the 
observations and initial conclusions made on 
role and culture as participants experience 
more of the culture i,e, it would be misleading 
to consider today^s analysis as final, no matt 
how "good" it has been* The observations and 
conclusions will keep "changing" as participants 
"see" and understand other aspects of the 
culture. The tendency to stereotype? and over- 
simply should be discouraged during the 
discussions, 

d) need to balance the process of making 
generalizations and reaching conclusions 

{a necessary step in learning) and differentiating 
between individual men and women. When applied 
excessively, the former leads to ster^^u typing, 
i,e, because a typical male role is X, does not 
mean that all men will do X, To assume that all 
men will do X without acknowledging individual 
differences is to stereotype. 

Time should be provided for a resource person to 
share perceptions and opinions on this role list 
as it is developed by the group so that important 
modifications are made before proceeding with the 
next activity, i,e* the resource person can point 
out if participants are making generalizations for 
women^s role bas^i on urban observations without 
considering othe. roles of rural women. People 
from the country should participate all throughout 
this activity and help develop this list. 

So 
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OPTIONAL 3a » If the presence of country 

Resources resources is not possible throughout the activity , 

input some time should be provided at the en<i of this 

30 min part for a resource person to react, adding, 

deleting and providing fur ther explanations on 
women*s and men's roles in the host country* 
Similarities and differences between participants 
list and other resources should be pointed out 
and discussed* (If this is a separate activity 
from #3, the time allotted for the previous 
activity should be shortened* ) 

A period for questions and clarifications follows* 



Overview 
2 min 



4 . Introduce next activity ; 

"Based on the picture of sex role patterns we 
have just completed , the knowledge you have of 
the country, and the nature of role patterns, 
this acti y will explore the implications of 
these role j^atterns on the integration of men 
and women in the development process of the 
country* We will identify and analyze barriers 
and opportunities which these role patterns 
represent for men and women in this country." 



Subgroups 
d iscussion 
20 min 



Ask the group to divide in same^sex groups of 
six (6) and explain the following task. 



Task; For a moment, 
the position 
opposite sex* 
Men ; list at 
opportunities 
facing women 
process* 
Women : list 
opportunities 
facing men in 
process* 



put yourself in 
and role of the 

least six {6} 
and six barriers 
in the development 

at least six 
and six barriers 
the development 



Think individually, and then discuss 
in your groups. Prepare a report 
on the flipchart provided. When 
you finish, post your f 1 ipchar t 
on the wall. 

Distribute prepared flipcharts for each group 
{see sample) . 
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As the groups finish their discussionr post 
their reports on the wall. 

Group 5* Participants are given the 

discussion opportunity to look at all group reports posted 
30 min on the wall. After all the flipcharts are seenr 

Trainer facilitates the group discussion. 

Ask all male groups to react r ask for clarifi cations 
and discuss the opportunities and barriers listed 
by women. Ask women to react r ask clarifications 
and discuss inen*s reports on barriers and 
opportunities facing women. This process provides 
an opportunity to add^ delete^ confront mis- 
conceptions and stereotypes and discuss differences 
and similarities that participants perceive of 
opportunities and barriers facing each sex in 
the development process, (i,e» men see 
opportunities for women which '-^omen don't see ^or 
themselves; women see barriers Lor women which 
men don*t seer ^nd vice versa,) 

Following are three different methods the Trainer 
can use to facilitate the group discussion, 

a) as the discussion proceedSr prepare 
a newsprint of agreed^on 
opportunities and barriers 

^suiting from the discussion, 

b) Use a flipchart divided into three 
columns; shared perceptions; 
different perceptions; new learnings. 
As the discussion develops^ list 
under each column, 

c) Use the following categories to 
discuss and list barriers and 
opportunities ; teachings and 
expectations affecting self ^concept ; 
legal ; economic; family and religiou'i 
traditions; others* 

(See Trainer notes fpr a sample of method a*) 

The participation of a resource person is 
recommended* The resource could contribute by 
clarifying constraints and opportunities as they 
exist in the country* He/she can also discuss 
and point out changing roles and expectations. 
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Group 6- Ask and facilitate participants 

conclusions sharing of ideas and conclusions from this 
15 min session . Some examples are; 

-Women face powerful barriers when 
seeking to participate in the 
development process which range from 
images of self to legal and economic 
restrictions. 

-4 

-Sex role patterns are deeply rooted , 
in cultural and religious traditions. . 
The effort to eliminate some of the 
barriers these patterns create have 
enormous impact on individuals 
self concept and social systems. 



--Women's opportunities are potential 
or future oriented; men's opportunities 
are more present oriented. 

-Strictly enforced sex role patterns 
reinforce the tendency to see the world 
as either -Or ^ mal*^ or female, and 
limit pei lal options as well as 
rational options for the use of human 
resources. 

Closure 7. Trainer closes the session by 

5 min providing a bridge to the next session. Example; 

"In order to develop and implement realistic 
projects, we need to ' i aware of the opportunities 
and barriers facing n,_ii and women in this country. 
The next session will provide an opportunity to 
apply what has been learned today in a case study 
situation. ** 



Materials ; 

-Flipchart for lecturette on Information, filters and 
sex role patterns. Part A, #1 
-Sex Role Patterns Observation Sheet handouts 
-Task flipchart. Part B, #2 
-Categories flipchart. Part B, #3 

-Flipcharts; Men*s and Women*s Barriers and Opportunities 
-Reference article on Male and Female Role in the host 

country, if available (See sample provided) 
-Reference article; Women and work around the world; a 

cross cultural examination of sex ^nd. division of labor 

and sex status (Optional) 
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i-r Notes : 

1» In activity #5, having same sex groups look at the 
opposite sex will have an important learning effect 
since it requires looking through the others' eyes and 
experience* Many pecsons are not aware of the impact 
that being a member of a particular sex, male or female, 
has on self-concept, opportunities for work, social 
involvement, education, and other life options; This 
exercise provides an opportunity for participants to 
pay attention to this process and apply it within the 
context of a development country. If there is only one 
person of the same sex, he/she should work individually. 



2. This session could be presented in three sessions, 
providing more time for the discussion of field work 
observations and expanding the discussion to include 
traditions, customs and other aspects observed by the 
participants* This part of the session should be 
integrated with other cross-cUltural sessions and not 
used only- with the purpose of studying women*s roles* 



Nevertheless, the proper balance should be achieved because 
the identification of men and women's roles and the barriers 
and opportunities these represent for participation in 
the development process is a nect sary step in understanding 
the issues and .activities of WTD programming* 



3* In many cases, participants will not be able to make 
clear-cut distinctions between men and women's roles* This 
is a reality in many countries and can be one of the major 
findings of this session* Phrases which help participants 
identify sex role patterns versus exceptions are: "what's 
typical"; "the majority"; "in most cases'^ 



In addition, because we need to 
nature of roles and role change 
the country due to development, 
changes, sex role patterns will 
or agree upon* The purpose of 
wi^-h "an initial picture" of se 
understanding its richness, div 
and to identify important quest 
more than clear-cut answers or 



consider the changing 
s already taking place in 
modernization and other 
not be easy to identify 
the session is to come out 
X roles in thfe host country 
ersi ty and changing nature 
ions .regarding sex roles, 
stereotypes* 



4* A discuss on about how do sex roles change is 
appropriate du ing activity #7. We recommend listing or 
talking with participants about the factors which effect 
role changes in socie tiuu, s-acti as economic, world politics, 
mass media, others. If this discussion is well managed, 
it will help participants recognize that men and women's 
roles are changing or will change, irregardless of their 
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presence in the country and due to other, mucti more 
profound changes occurring in the country? it is not 
"cultural imperialism" to address that reality* 

5, Following is a sample of participants conmients and 
a flipchart sample which helps facilitate activity 6 
using the first method suggested* 



Women' s Barriers 



Women's Opportunities 



-historic preceptions, 
traditions and stereo^ 
types 

-child bear ing and 
raising 

-mechanization which 
does not integrate 
women 

-health problems 

-seasonal jobs 

-men's power and their 

reluctance to give 

it up 



-potential for opportunities and 
participation 

-important role in agriculture 
-abilities to garden, sell, others 
^recognition for being "better" 
workers 



Men * s Barriers 



Men's Opportunities 



-dependent on women for 
"subsistence" needs 

-maintenance of "macho" 
image 

-resistance to "better " 
changes because of 
obi igations they feel 

-have only "one" skill 



-mobility 

-assumed leadership role 
-not so strong family ties and 
responsibil ities 
-own land; access to credit 
-educational opportunities 
-"good" assumptions and stereo- 
types about the kind of work 
they can do 
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6» Some specific questions the Trainer can use to 
generate discussion . or poi;it out "cues** participants 
have not paid attention to during activity #3* Part B, 
are the following; 



a) Within the family ; 

Who stays in the home; who cares for the children; 
who has respbnsibility or does the domestic tasks; 
how are the meals served; who does the physically 
strenuous tasks; who gets what kind of food; who 
disciplines children; how do parents relate to 
the children? 

b) Among families; 

How do women relate to women, verbal and non verbal 
behavior; how do men relate to men, verbal and non 
verbal; how do men relate to women, ver*bal and 
non verbal; where do ^nen and women gc,-her; how do 
men and women collaborate or do not collaborate 
in doing 'their tasks? 

c) Income generation; 

wno works the fields; what type of work different 
i le have in the fields; who does marketing of 
products; what type of work do women do; children; 
men; where are the jobs for Inen; women; c; ildren? . 

d) Social; 



In what kind of social activities do men a.*d women 
engage; separate; together ; what rec eational 
activities exist; how do men and women get to arid 
participate in social activities? 

e ) Commu ni ty Li f e ; 

Who is responsible for health care in the family; 
sanitation; who attends church; how long do 
children e t:end school; what social customs or 
mores arc bser ved in the community? 
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HANDOUT 



Role Patterns Observation Sheet 

INSTRUCTION S : As you observe, listen to anri experience the culture around you, use the 
following list of behaviors to structure th*^ gathering of information you need to understand 
sex roles and to identify patterns. You can use it by selecting a category and finding a 
situation where male and female roles are a ted out every day. You could choose a multitude 
of settings for structured and planned obse va^^ons: visita market; attend a community meeting; 
see a movie made on the culture; go to chur.^h; visit a gathering place (the plaza); walk the 
city or village streets; visit a farm; study your family "live-in" experience* This could also 
be done over a period of time as you absorb informally a number of community experiences. To 
cover many categories you might divide them among other participants/ although there is benefit 
to a number of people having focused on the same category, 

w 

Before you go out, review the categories and list ^ose behaviors you "expect** to find, *{#1) 
Then, after you've been in the cultural situation you chose to observe, return to the list and 
check what you did observe or hear. Notice and reflect on any differences. Finally, add any 
comments or examples you wish to recal 1 , ^ 

Expected Observed/ Cues/ Comments/ 

Heard Behaviors Examples 



Wi thin the Family 



Men 



Women 



93 

Children 
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Expected Observed/ ^ - ^ Cues/ ^ Comments/ 

Heard Behaviors Examples 



Among Families 
Men 



Women 



Children 



Income Generation 
Men 



Women 



Children 
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Pol it ICS 



Expected 



Observed/ 
Heard 



Cues/ 
Behaviors 



Comments/ 
Examples 



Men 



Women 



Children 



Social 



Men 



Women 
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Children 
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Expec tjef|d 



Community Life 



i,' (Re 119 ion , Education , 
Health & Sanita^tioaf 



Observed/ 
Heard 



Cues/ 
,Behaviors 



Comments/ 
E xamples 



Men 



Women 



Children 




Others: 
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SAMPLE 



Women's Group 



Opportunities 
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F LIPCHART SAMPLE 



Men's Group . 



Opportunities 



'I 
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Barriers 



SAMPLE 



Women in Rural 



Northeast Society in Thailand 



Saisuree Chutikul, Khan Kaen University 
Khbn Kaen,. Thailand 



This document was obtained through 
The Secretariat for Women' in 
Development/TransCentirry . ' 
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This paper is not a complete case study in the true 
sense of therword, but rather ^ summary of our obser vat ions 
based on interviews with rural women, Thai and foreign ' . 
educators and community developers. As far as we -know there 
is little research conce,rrting women specificHTly and the 
changing role of the rural women has' not been studied at all. 
Most literature concerning rurai Thailand has been about 
socio-economic coaditions, the resources of the.^couhbf y , 
factors that help or hinder economic develbpltient , and^the 
improvement- of livestock and fisheries. ^ 

This paper is confined to .the Northeastern region of 
Thailand. It has" ab^t 14 million peopie, that is one- third 
of the population ^d coyejrs one third JDf the country '^^and. 
The per capita income in 1969 was only 25% of that of the 
central region and was the lowest of the four' regions, ^ 
(East *Asia and Pacific Departme^it, 1972) • In terms of history 
and cfUlture the Nottheast has been inf luenced by * the Laos and 
Khmers and is culturally distinguished from other regic^Vis , L 
by the use of the Esarn Language, The economy, of the region 
has been largely ^characterized by subsiste^hce farming of rice 
^nd a few cash crbps such as kenaf,. cassava, j maize and «;otton. 
The production of these cash crpps has improved considerably v. 
in the past ten years. The current expansion of cropped 
areasnow under kenaf and cassava, and to" some extent of maize, 
is largely taking place on upland soils of inherently limited 
fertility. The population explosion^ has led people to utilrze 
upland soils j/hich were formerly under forest and scrub, and 
tend to lose their structure and fertility under prolonged 
cult 1 vat ion. The Nor theast has a large share of Thailand,' s 
livestock population; 47% of the total buffalo pc^ulati^on of 
7.2 mill ion and 45% of Jthe 5,5 mill io^n^^ cattle population . 
The livestock are used mainly, for land cultivation, aod 
transport. Fresh water fish provides most of the protein 
available to th^e rural population. \ The Northeast produce^ a 
sizeable amount of raw silk 6f mixed grade, silk yarn and 
cloth oh smalt family farms.. The rural -population of the 
Northeast is growing at i /rate of 3.6%; per annum'which is ^ 
somewhat higher than the "national rate,, but" there is no • 
comparative economic growth. - * 

Now^ we will turn to women in Northeast Thailand, and ^ 
specifically rural women. Thai women, by^ compar ison ^to other 
Asian women, have always en joyed ' hisgher political status. 
They gained rights to vote and to run for general elections 
^at the saftie time ars men under Thailand * s* first constitution 
an 1932 . Urban'^wom^n have better educational opportunities 
than rural women* They become^ more independent;, are more likely 
to earn their own living, ^eek other interests outside the 
home and are able to enter many professions including government 
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services. (Hon . Sanya Dharmasakt i , , 1972) .However , Q£ap£ared 
to men, relat;ively fewer women hold speci^*rank, or^ high 
government positions. The proportion is fifteen to one* 
The ratio , of men to women voted on to the National Assembly 
is about the same- An even smaller proportion, of women hold 
^ijnportant policy-making positions within the country. Ttxere 
are no women governors , district* officeXb or hospital directors 
Note that these arte all urb^n positions but this jLs also 
true for r^al public positions such as village headman. 

A corrtparison of educational status of-rural men and 
women indicates that at all ages over six years relatively 
fewer women attend schools or other educational Institutions, 
A sample of the 1960 census showed that, at the beginning of 
secondary SchooL the ratio of men to women attending sdnool 
is more than two to one. A sampling of 1500 rural household^' 
in 1969 Showed that relatively more rural subjects were . . 
attending educational institutions at all levels, but the , 
ratio of men to' women attending secondary schools above * 
grade 10 was still close to 2:1 (see Table 1). This data 
refers to the rural population throughout the country;, and 
reflects the educational structure in th^ Northeast/ * 

There is inequality in the legal rights of men and 
women. A man c^ sue -his wife for committing adultery, but 
a woman cannot use the-same grounds fbr suinc her husband. 
A married woman cannot take*a rfew job or new profession 
without her liusband*s consent. A marf can sell common property 
without the consent of his wife, but the^ wife cannot do 
likewise. There is. also inequality in the practice of the 
law. By law, a man-cannot register more than one marriage^ 
but in practice it is not unusual for a man to have multiple 
registrations unless the first wife takes the matter to 
court. The Association of Women Lawyers of. Thailand is 
contesting this matter* in the National Assembly. Note here 
that this is an urban problem. - Rural women are still unaware 
of these inecjuali^ies in iparriage and 'family laws. 

- Xti rural areas, where famiMes live on subsistence 
economy all members of the familV except thDse who are in 
primary school (grades 1 to 4) join in most aspects of the 
farm work (Lefferts, 1973). There i,s a division of labor 
between the sexes. In the field, ^men do he a v^ work such as 
ploughing , cutting firewood , and sawing lumber; wom^n do 
lic(5Tter trasks such as planting and harvesting the crops . At 
home men*dig ditches, saw wood and build Rouses while wom^en 
prepare food , wash clpthes, and clean house . Men or children 
look af tet^ the animals and prepare looms for weaving cloth, 
and women and girls raise silk worms, sp-in thread, and weave 
cotton or silk cloth. The elder siblings take caire of their 
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younger brothers and sisters or help "with house and field 
work. Even though male and female jobs are clearly defined 
there are no taboos against a woman ploughing or a man 
planting or. harvesting thk rise." * 

In terms of, food preservation men kill the animals, 
cut beef or buffaLo meat into pieces to be salted and dried, 
catch fis^ and maRe fermented fish, while women" s^lt, and dry 
meatr and clean fi5h. Very few vegetables and fruits are 
preserved, and gene?ally foi^sh€>rt time peripds. One of the 
possible reasons for limitedpreservation of vegetables and, 
fruits is that people dp not know how to pres^rye and they 
can obtain cash income for selling vegetables in the market. 
Unlike rural Thai women, Chinese and. Vietnamese women in 
Thailand know and^practice the technique of vegetable 
preservation. The staple, foods of- rural Northeast Thailand 
are glutin^s rice and fermented fish. However, the way 
fermehted fish is preser^^ed results in liver fluke and other 
intestinal diseases (Har inasUta, ' et. al. , 1970; Sornmani 
eu* al . , 19T2) . ' 



A Northeastern family averages 6.6 persons. Nipety-five 
percent of rural families have six or more members. Infants 
and young children spend most of their time near their .moth^r^ 
A child is nursed, for ,a year or two unless^ it i-s the last one, 
and in that case- is nursed longer. Birth spacing seems to 
cluster regularly around the two year mark. Achild begins 
school at 7 and attends school until 11. There , is compulsory 
education ^ill 4th grade. Approximately 20 Descent of the' 
children go on to the 4th grade in Northeast Thailand . 
(East Asia Pacific D^pa^tment ,^ 1972) and the number continuing 
to the 5th grade had. gone up to 35% by 1974. The majority ' 
of 11 year olds who leave school are engaged in usefuT work 
in and around the home. In the population census the labor 
force survey includes everyon? over the age of 11. The gt^rls 
help their mothers with the household workv gardening, hauling 
water and taking care? of younger siblings wtiSle boys have — 
a little more freedom; but they also get involved in there 
or other male roles. ^ The child acquireg'^a useful status in 
the family at quite an early age. The youngest d|iughter is 
expected to stay around the family, take care of 'her parents'^ 
amd she and her husband generally inherit the family land. 
SocialLy, women and girls stay in the backgrcqnd when they 
are in the presence of men;, at meal times men eat firsthand ~^ 
women follow after men complete their meal. As women grOw 
older their freedom to comment on social, personal and sexual 
affairs of the community is relaxed. There, is a marked 
contrast between the prudish behavior of younger women and 
crude language of older women. Grandparents are usually well" 
taken care of, and they in turn take care of grandchildren. ' 
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" eoth women and men do the selling of *their merchandise." 
women confine their activities to lighted goods such as 
clothfes, silk, vegetables and other foodstuffs. Men' tend 
to -sell cows and buffaloes and larger earthen containers. , 
During the dry season both single, men and w6men move to' wor1( 
in f actories>, in towns to supplement their income. Howevfer, a 
large number of these seasonal migrants are men or young 
couples ^who leave >heir children at home to be takerr care' of 
,by their wives and/or 'grandparents.* In one of the polSt , ■ 
villages where we interviewed sjeveral women, we learned 
that men usually give their cash income to thei/*wives who'" 
spend most of it on food, when a man needs to buy' something, 
he asks his wife for money. If the couple needs, to , get anything 
for their children or the house they discuss th'e. matter together 
until both agree. However, men' from more prosperous villages 
are likely to keep and spend much more of the c^sh income 
on themselves. Most rural people are classified as ^farmers 
in the national population census. Farmer in Thai, (Kasikorn) 
IS a general term which .means one who cultivates -land for 
cereal crops, fruit or vegetable or one whd raises cattle 
or poultry. ^ 

_ During, the preparation of this -paper, we discovered very 
little specific written information 'on the changing- role of 
^rural women. We do know that these roles are likely to ^ 
b^ affected by a numbeiT of local development programmes which 
are bringing economic and social change.-' These changes could 
, be studied initially by" a base-lined survey of the present 
condition, expectations , and ' aspirations of these' women, how 
they view ^ihemselves economically, and how this economic 
change affects their daily lives. Some villages which were 
subsistence level^have ■ exper ienced tremendous economic 
"■^Su"^'^'^^" '^^^^ years becftuse of the development^ 

of honfe industries carried out mainly by women. These villages 
could be compared with.bthers which as yet remained unchanged. 

It can b^ seen that rural women play- as important a 
role in their society as the men do, ^nd- the growth and 
development of village communities cannot happen without their 
active participation. The immediate concerns for development 
must be first to raise the standards of the 'very poor at least 
to a tojerable level of subsistence-. And secondly to proii-de 
information and awareness fdr those whose economic 
circumstances are improving so that the women can r-^aiize • 
their potential. 

The sort of programme which could be provided a^e 
(1) the teaching of new skills for women in the preservation 
Of fermented .fish and seasonal fruits and vegetables, (2) the 
introduction of new recipes using foods alre-^dy available and 
high in nutritional yalue> {3) the development of the -culture 



of, silk for marketing raw^^ or introducing hig'her standard:^ 
of quality and design of wpven silk for sale at locals " 
urban or international marketSf (4) ^he intiroduction of 
mtf^re efficient materials and simple machinery for dyeing' 
and weaving^ (5) help in locat^^g^ ftnd meeting the demands 
of new markets for ^traditional/ iQC^l -products- * ^ 

And last^ perhaps^ost in^j^rtant^ we should cultivate 
an awareness of good parental roles and child car^* Tp be 
effective this should include consultation w^tth the Vomen 
themselves- we should not see developm^rtfe^^l^ly in terms 
of what we would like to see happen to . them - 

r 
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CoQi>ariBon of rural only 1960 censUB data il% eample) with longitudinal 
Btu^f 10C>0 ^rpral data c£ ycuro of school or completed (ago 6 and over)* 



':er*rs of 

tchooi 
tcxploted 



1% Census Saropla 



Longitudinal ^Suryey 



Halo 



Pemalo' 



Male 



Female 



Numbor .Per cent Nuaiber Per cent Number Per cent Nutober Per cent 



Jione * / 

^■v- - ■ ' / 

/ 

Primary 1-1 ^. ^ 


28*800 


In 

■ 32.2'' 


41»S43 


45.9 


87 


15.4 


1,Q24 


26.4 


^ * 1 *\^\^ 










73.3 


2,598 . 


66.8 ' 


Secondary 1-3 


2^900 


3.2 


1,127 


1.2 


214 


5.7. 


151 


3.9 


Secondary 4-6 


1,941 


2.2 


643 


0.7 


130 , 


" 3.4 


05 


1.7 


Pro**linivorsity 1-2' 


347 


0.4 


100 


oa 


35, , 


0.9 


13 ' 


0.3 


University 1-4 


138 


0.2 


60 


0^1 


9 


0.3 ' 


3 




U[:iivorsity 4 or ooro. 


26 


0.03 


S 


0.01 

* 


6 


0.2 ■ 


1 


0.03 


Reiigioua 


383 


,0.4' 


2 


0.01 










Other 


15? 


0*2 


36 


0.1 


7 


0.2 


13 


• 0.3 


Unknown 


, , 293 


0.3 


126 


0.1 


26 . 


0.7 


18 


0.5 



Total 



89,412 100.0 90,615 100^0 3,808 i> 100.0 



3,826 100«0 
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women and work around the 
w<^ffd: a ck>ss-cultural 
examinat:lon of sex 
division of labor . " 

and sex status 



Rae Lesser Blumberg 



It has been' dugsested that there are three main roads tts power: 
economic, politiiial, and military (for example* Lensld* 1966), For 
women^, the empirical evidence shows no society where their political 
or miUtary ijower even equals that of mea> However, there are a num- 
ber of groups where women anjoy more economic power than 
men— and fairly equal status in other areas as well (Blumberg* 1974a), . 

So for Komon. the only feasible route to equal status* has prc^d to 
be the economic one. But tfae evidence also suggests that thera is a toll 
that must ba paid to enter the economic route to power and^qual 
status. This toll js labor in the main productive activities of tha society. 
On the one hand, work is not enough, and there are a number of socie* 
ties where women do most of the labor yet are treated Uttle better than 
slaves (fcr instance, the Azande; see Sanday, 1973), But. on the other 
hand, in groups where women do not contribute, mutdi Xe ''bringing 
home the bacon/* their status has been found \b be invariably low 
(Sanday. 1973). ' ' . ^ 

in short, productive labor is for women an apparently necessary 
(although insufficient) precondition for equality. To ^hat extent are 
women involved in productive labor? And under wlj^t conditions do « 
f women work? Ti,ese a^e the two main topics of tfae present paper.' 

As 1 i^hall discufis in the Summary and CandusioLs, 1 am en^a^ed in a larger' research 
project cm factors a fecUng the position ef wonfen, 1 Uoxe fonnulatod a preliminary 
thefry. ^ hirh b^^ms >y predicting uitder whal cood^iiOR^ women wark in productive attt- 
viUet. Tho theory h^TOthesifos conditions under which women s labor mey be tranalated 
mi(^uconon:iic power FiJialiy. \' predictr^ the kinds oJ equal opportunfiics that women's 
eron.-?mic pawrr wiJJ oov for fDJooibftrp. 1974aj. Presently. I am atteippting a partiaJ anA^ - ■ 
prcL^minarv xhtA of th ^ iher>ry. Tow^^rd this eoil, 1 si^VB coded qio^tof tha main vartabJea of . 
^ mv tb*?f>ry ir* a pilot dimple '^f fit preindu&tnal socierins. u^in« rliia Human Rirtatton* Area ^ 
fiirs. ^ym^ preluniJiaT>^ renuLts are indicaled M various points tti this fuiper (lo be 
. rupurtcd in BIombor> . fiT^TLHcominift). Finally, to ^t ad^tionaJ data for this paper, J have 

dunu F'Cm^ si^c^n^il '^o.Tiputer runs on Murdock'a U70-soci?ty Ethnogrephic AUaa. ResuJts . « 
(njir. ih^^erun&urt: rifurrvdioat several places in the paper. 
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As we sjiall seB> societies whiare womm do not contribute much to 
^amily support are in a great minority from an ovolutionary or woi^d* 
^de perspective. The fact that today's industrial societies allMiave 
recently emerged from an agrarian p^st ofJow female econumiQpro* 
luctivity and* subjugated female status helps explain the ethyocen-^ 
Tisnf of th^ predominant viev^ of wpinen s^work and worth, put wa 
should not let this ethnogentric heritage doud our theories of wopian's 
oast position and-^moif^ importan^-ui on era of rapid social 
; Aange— hep future potential. ^ / /-\ * \ 

At one extreme of.the prevailing lid^iv of4/ramen and work! ChaT4otte 
Perkins Gllman wrote in 1894; *Tne fjemale' of genus homd is, 
economicaUyidependent on the male. He is herjood supply*' (Babcox & 
Belkin, 1971, p* 139)! ^ the 1940} and 193p5. Talcott Parsons, perhaps 
th6 most hofluential Amiaricai) sociologist of those decades, w^s writing 
a somewhat more technically phrased version pf the same view: The 
husband is the main provider* ''whercits the wife-is primarily the'giver 
of love (Parsons & Bales. 1955. past). 

How much more than love do women contribute? George P^ter \{ur< 
dock has compiled data^on hundre^d of contempoifary groups in^is life 
work> Ethnographic^ AtJas (1967). Using it, Arono^ and Crano (1975] 
Calculate that women contribute 44 percent of the ^ood supply as a 
world average. Women are not parasites. * 

Nevertheless, the range of variation ^>f women's work is quite great. 
In my own calculations from the Ethnographic Atlas (using the U70* 
society computer tape^ version}. I found that in about 2 percent of the 
societies, the women contributed virtually nothing to the food supply: 
Et the other extreme, in roughly 2 percent of societies women contri- 
tuted two'thirds or more. jSince worien's economidklly productive 
\;ork is the first precondition to power and equality^wd the empirical 
Evidence shows such high variatioi;/' how can we pradict how much 
productive labor women in a given socic ty are likely to ao? 

Specifically. I suggest that two major factors influence female's 
economic productivity: first, the extent to which the activity is compati^ 
bleivith childrearing* especially nursing tmbies (Brown. 1970)/Second. 
labor demand ver$ius ^upply^ whether an excess of available men 
means that some take women's jobs away, or whether a shortage* of 
men means that women are brought in to do even those tasks which are 
incompatible^with siihultaneous childraisi ng o tJigations.* y 

The evidence for both preoindustrial and fndustrr^ societies is given 
in the next part of this paper. Part 1 is ap evolutionary overview of . 
women and work in societies at four levels of societal complexity. For 
the three pre<industrial levels (hunting and gathering, hoe horticul* 
ture. and plow agriculture), the broad outlines of female contribution 
to the food supply can be ascertained largely frofti th^ first factor, that 
is. mainly tiy examining the compatibility of the main subsistence activ- 
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ities with baby-tending. Thus» in gathertrfg and hoe horticultura 
^groups, women tend, to be the majo^ economic providers. Their status 
in such societies tends to be considerably better than in the plow 
yf^grarian — and some indt|^Jrial— socieUes where their productivity is 
p'^^also mudh less. Part 26f the paper consists of brief sketches of selected 
modern societies, industrial^r iqdustreaUzing ones. Here, the maiD 
activities are done away from home and children and thus are rela- 
tively incompati'ble with simultdneous child care» yet women work iD 
varying proportions in all these gro\llps. So in Part 2 the focus is more 
strongly on the second factor, demand for labor vs. supply* in account-ir 
ing for the position oT^-women in^h^ir group's labor force. , 

In this sectio we shall e?ra|0ne four types of societies* representing^ 
increasing levels of societal complexity: 1) hunting and gatliering, the 
least cojnple::: 2) horticultural^ based on shifting hoe cultivation; 3) 
agrarian, wh ch necessitates plow cultivation on permanent fields (hoe 
and plow cul ures are quite different as we sfiall see); and finally. 4)^ 
industrial anil industrializing societies* the niosi complex.' 

In the two-mi^ion or more years that humans have walked the earth* 
for all but about the last ten thousand we were hunters and gatherers* 
The mystique surrounding hunting and gatliering societies is that of 
*Mc\n the Huiter** [Lee DeVore* 1968). and indeed, evidence from 
hundreds of j^ocieties shows that hunting is almost exclusively a male ^ 
activity (Murciock & Provost* 1973). But although men hunt, these same< 
source.*? shov. th^ it is women who do most of the gathering. Moreover, 
in virtually alt but arctic hunting-gathering groups* the major part of 
the focd supply, typically 60 to 80 percent. accordiAg.to Lee and De- 
Vore. is not hitnted— it is gathered- In my calculations wth the 
Einno^rop?nc Alias computer tape. I found info'rrna:ion on the sexual 
division of ia^or for 85 groups whose main econcmic activity was 
gathering;, anc: in 86 percent of these uomen proved to be the predomi- 
nant bbor foice. In^um. women tend to bring home the: main part of 
tht» di3\, Noiif theless. most hunting-gathering groups pr^fet the fooij 
hunted by tha men [Woodburn. 1968). and somo even have a word in 
their ianguet{;;^ for ' meatlfessness. ' Margaret Mead (1949) has ob- 
servfvl whate/frmen do i^jconsidered more inipt)rtant by the culture. 

But what, iiou, of the position of women? In general, anthropological 
evidrmceHroT'i Hobhouse* Wheeler and Gini;bt-Tg (1915) onwards 
agreos that it h fairly good. Himling-gatherffig societies goncr;iIly are 
v/orld's most egalitarian (Lsnski* 1970). Despite the strong sexual 



^\ am chtirncAcrlzir g soci(>ties in lerms of their majfi economic activity, or "siibsislenca 
hn§ti " T'his □ f.irr-K^j^'!; TrclmJfjut: in sociHJ scirnCti yrtido^ wnttftn from an mHutionary 
slum tSLu Cvjia*icJiri j-.a, i^b'J: Leiislcj. 1970;Loniaxel al.. I9b8. forrdatcd typolopicst. , 
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division of labor, women tend to ISe^ful) economic partners (Leacot^^ 
1972}. They etso tend not tq-be r3pressed. sexually: In my own work 
based on a .pilot sample of 61 pi-eindus trial societies, including ten 
hunting-ga'Ihering groiips; I have found that the hunters and gather^ers 
rank highest i^ warm, cooperative relations between the sexes. More- 
over, brides rarely are required to be virgins (a rule corelated with 
female oppressjpn). . ' 

^rigin^lfy^ it was thought that cul avation was sotne sort of discovery^ " 
as though one dey in the^Middle £ast about ten thousand yeers ego* 

rThor informed an incredulous Og: ''Seeds sprout into plants!" Where* 
upon the entire society proceeded to take advantage of Thorns magni- 
ficent finding (Mecneish^ 1964 p. 533). But recent archeological, and 
enthropolagical evidence has dra\/n a very different picture. First, no 
known hunt^athe^ring group is i{;norant of the connection between 
plants etnd the seeds from which they sprout (Flanhery. 1971 p. 81). 
Secondt cultivation developed gracCuatly over millennia; and it appears 
^ that since intensifiQation of cultivation is usually more and harder 
work (Boserup. 1965). people edoi>ted it only whetl driven to increase 
their food supply^ most likely because of local population pressure {Bin- ' 
fordf 1971; Meyers, 1971), Ttiird^ jiven the sexual division of labor in 
hunting-gathering societies,> early cultivation and its development 
almost surely seems to have been the work of women {Childe. 1964. pp. 
65-66). Given the many archeologists whoegree witKV. Gordon Childe 
in viewing the emergence of horticultural societies as the first great 
social revolution tn human iiistory (Lenski. 1970 p, 194). the continuing 
invisibility of women in most bool:s about this era seems unjustified. ^ 
although notsiir prising, 

Yet^ probably '*the earliest Neolithic (prehistoric horticultural) 
societies through their range in tin:e and space gave woman the highest 
status she has ever known" (Hawkes & Wootleyi 1963, p, 264)> These 
same author^ consider that the widespread remains of mother goddess 
clay figurines and shrines indicate thet woman was religiously as well 
as economically important in nearly all Neolithic groups from South- 
west Asia to Britain {cited in Leavitt, 197h p. 394). 

What about the horticiUtural societies surviving into the present 
era? Most of these are located in sub-Saharan Africa or in the islands 
of the Padric^^mpvter-tuns^ustngUhe Ethnographic Atlas, 1 have 
found that only about one-fifth of the societies in which shifting hoe cul- 
tivation is the main economic activity have predominantly male labor 
forces. This formation is based on the 376 such societies for which sex 
division of labor data are available. For Af-rica as a whole, it recently 
hes been estimated that 70 percent of the cultivation is in the hands of 
women (Economic Commission for Africa. 1974). In general, hoe horti- 
culture is an activity which easily can T^a coordinated with child 
care— and the contemporary data show that it is. 
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The majority of-women in contemporary hortieulturel aocietlas live . 
in Arrica in groups where they must reside with their husBand'e kin» 
end ere brought in es an outside lebor force to form lends they do not 
^own.' Moreover, they ere still quite likely tp live'in groiipig[>racticiog 
polygyny. To the extent thef^ women do not control property and the 
/ ^oducts the;^ produce, femele stetus soems to suffer. Nevertheless/ 
^"""^oinen in'horticulturel societies more often then not can dispose of 
pert of their production, often in market treding. In fecti there are few 
horticulturel groups thet seem to give women a really loyt stetus or 
treet th^tm little batter then sieve lebor. Finelly. in cnfy owiv^l -society ' 
pilot sample, which included 13 horticultural groups. I found con- 
^ sidoreble equahty between the sexes on certein ''life options:*^ This 
proved especially true of divorces where horticulturist women usually 
enjoy equal or greeter rights than their husbands to end a union. Also. I 
found considereote premeritel sexuel freedom for young women. The 
horticultural societies in my sample rank first in having ag elite rianlvs* 
mele supremacist} sexUol ideotogy. 
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Of the four types of societies discussed in- this section, agrerian ones as 
e group represent {he low point of women's stetus. The evidence in the 
Ethnogrephic Atlis shows us thet most egrerian societies have a male- 
domineted divisicn of lebor: moreover, Mich^elson and Gol^chihidt^s 
comparative study^f 46 peasent societies reveels the ileet-universel 
prevalence of female subjugetion (1971), Among the upper clesses of^ 
traditional agrarian societies, who typicelly have lived in the cities 
(Sjoberg, I960), such institutions of femele seclusion as purdah (in 
lndia]i foot*binditt| (in China);^ veiling, and the iierem have reached 
tlieir grc^itest in:ensity [Boserup* 1970). In other words, among the 
poor peasants of agrariaJi societies, woman could not ba totally 
shackled to the house because for certain tesks thfir lebor was 
neededi osi>ecially during the peak ag^ricultural seasor.. Thus* while 
^ subservient to thr-ir husbands, they were less restricted in their activi- 
ties than Iheir Ies> poverty-stricken counterparts. Upper-class women* 
w'hUe outranking lower-class people of both sexes, nevertheless typi- 
i;p'jnl ttieir 1 ves as caged birds. Compared to the peasant women, 
they vvoie virtuntiy uitliout economic value tor their men. 



^II shudd bo nottd thi t m ihoiiu hflrticulturat societies in which inale^oniinsled hunting 
jT>d heruink aru LmsI mt>onai»t Ibccounlinj: for ic5<i than ISporccDl of subsistence^ Len* 
sli 3nii Lt'^rislti jlliM ti2l show the n^Kimtim uiciclonce of malemat kin tnMituJions. Ftilly 
o9 prfnjt^t^i lit Sfcit^ues tire "mHtrilineai" jhave orj^anired descent groups Iracad 
through lliic mnttt'.T oi Ivt £^nd in addition^ Z2 percent uf them are 'mutrJocar' (require 
xUe newly v^ nd coupic 'o Iiva; with the bride 3 kin). Matrilineal nr matrilocal groufjs do not 
^aalm;)jtitr^;ty mftw 4u>rh <iH:usfor wunien. iilthatji.>h thoir Status eeems generally better in 
^Uf Ji i i ir-lJCittuji: tTr'p'j iio!THin,'i'*^J pnrlriurchal infflilmions (Leavitt. l97l). 
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Agrarian societies, which replaced the hoe with the plow. aro&eMn 
the Middle East' ground 5.000 years ago and spread through Asia and 
Europe. Specifically: agrarian sbir^i^tfes are based on plow Liultivation 
of cereal crops in perrianeat Ticds, There arc two m^in kinds of 
agrarian groups, those practicing dry cultivation of these crops versus 
those who irrigate. In general, the labor contribution and status of 
women is highep^among the irrig&tionists. particularly if the crop is 
paddy rice, and especially if the <vcimen do market trading as ^ell. 
Labor demands in wet rice ag.ri<:ulture are so great that societies 
rarely have the option or the luxurv of freazing^ their women out of pro* 
Ruction, Boserup'(1970) has shoMn that in the agronan societies af 
Southeast^sia and Indonesia, wh ch are based on irri;;3ted rice agri- 
culture (and where females are active in trade). ,the pfA»ition of women**. 
is better than in agj'arian societies practicing dry farming (such os 
Northern India and mucK of the Middle fiastl. In these drVagre^rien re- 
gions there usually is a surplus. nM a shortage, of-male labor (Lenski, 
1966) and. conversely, the tasks of tending the distant fields often -aro 
difficult to combine with baby .care. So the women's economic 
importance is not great. 

In these societies, even religion is patriarchal, afid reinforcas 
,women's lowf^ status {Boserup. 1970), But religion per se does not seem 
responsible for this, For^exampte. in tho9e areas of Indonesia where- 
women have long been active ]av,rice cultivatiotf and mar^^t tradinc;, 
hundreds of years of Islam, follw/ing cepjuries of Flinduismi have not 
undermined most aspects of therr relatively high status (yreede^e 
Stjuers. 1967), Despite such brighllspots. however, agrarian Societies 
tend to oppress women sexually, e(?onomicatlyt legally* politically, and 
religiously, , 

Except for horticultural Africa, whece the procfesi* of modernization 
seems to be partially undermining womeii'a traditional economic 
importance (Boserup. 1970). industrialization seems to have provided 
women with new opportunities. For examp^^. the emergence of wide* 
spread wage labor has constituted a new option for women, even if the 
work is ill-paid, * ' 

Industrialization flowered first in nineteenth century England, 
Employers learned early in the industrialization proces,<; that women 
(and children) were (pieaper to hire thari men. In England, for example, 
Smelser cites figurey^ showing that^the vntroduction-oi-theTJawerloom 
meant that ''womenV^d boys in factories replaced Trien who- had 
worked (as weavers) at home ' (Smelser^ 1959, p, 200. quoting H<ini- 
mond. 1920), However, s^ segregation of occupations also emer^t^d 
quite early (Oppenheimer. 1973), so that males were able to limit com- 
petition from tower-paid female!). Notwithstanding. industriaUzation 
greatly increased the size of d niMion s economy and its demand for 
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labor. As a result, female employment has gradually dnc teased to the 
point where it is now important in all industrial nations* capitalist and 
socialist aliVe, In these countries, women comprise about a quarter to a 
half offhe entirejabor force (see. for example, Sullerot, 197i).Never- 
thelesSt numerous studies show that females still earn mfidti less than 
their male counterparts. 

Industrialization also marks the first time that women have partici*^ 
pated on a large scple in production away from home, family property, 
and children. Furthermore, we should note that the status of women, 
se>^lly, eco lomically, legally, ^politically* ^nd religiously, slowly 
temled toward generar improvement as industrialization advanced in ^ 
previously agiarian societies. And, of course, all of Europe, as welt as 
the United States and lapan, were characterii^ed by agrarian 
economies at jihe start of industrialization. 

To speculate, perhaps this agrarian heritage of low female produe- 
tivity and stat is has played a~part in the persistent view of both social 
scieiftists and m^se media that economicsUy, wonien a?e excess bag- 
gage. In contrast to this erroneous ethnodgn^rism, we have sesn that in 
the two types of society where the main subsistence activity is easily 
.^compatible with care of unweaned children (gathering and hoe horti* 
cultura), wom>m tend to bring home the mafor share of the food. On the 
whole, their status in such societies tends^to be considerably better 
than that of their lass productive sisters in agrarian (and some Indus*/ 
trial) societies. 

Let us conti.iue our exploration of the economic rola of-women by 
turning now fo sketches of women *s worV and position in a small num* 
ber of mdustri.il or industrializing groups. In all of th? cases, t^^e main 
subsistence Activities are not easily compatible with child-c^re respon- 
sibilities (even though bottle feeding now makes this e cultural, not a 
biological, coiistraint)^ so we must iooV to the economy's ne^s for 
specific types of labor to interpret women'^ changing tjconomic partici* 
pation, ^ 



2, women's 
work and 
women's status 
in the con^tem* 
porary world: 
selected cases 



United States 



17^0 first case to be considered is that of the United States, a country 
wht;re many authors Assumed that the revolution for sexual equality 
had been fough* and won, until a rising women'i^movOTent raised their 
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consciousness*. (In 1940, Ifor example* a book actually entitled Victory, 
How Wcmen Won It was published*) In the United States* most 
sociology, both popular and tkrofessionai: is built up around a mythical 
and model white middle-class way cf'life. Amotig this group we long 
have been told that the husband is ihe principal breadwinner* while 
the wife slays home reading McColl's, tending the children* and buying 
the consumer. goods on which the economy Tlourishes (see* for example* 
Parsons* 1942). Furthermore, it was long held that even though their 
roles are so disparate* husband and wife are relatively equal in the 
United States^ * 

The a|^ual facts^re quite different: In thrffrrst place* United Stutes 
women/are increasingly likely to viork. In 1900. only 20 percent of 
American females ^es 18 to 64 were in the labor forcejtiut by 1370* 
this figure had risen to 30 percent (U,S* Bureau of Lc^bon^tatistics* 
1971* p, A-10), Also* by that year* &) percent of female workers were 
married women livin^^with their husbands (Sokoloff* 1974). But even 
though labor force pa^ucipation ha^ been increasii^g in recent years* 
rewards have been Jeclining relative to thos* of Amel^ican males. 
Knudsen (1969) shows from United States Census data that there was a 
gradual but persistent decUne in woMen's occupational* economic* and 
educational achievements* comparnd to those of men* in the period 
1940 to 1964. And Ehrlich (1974* p* 2) also uses United States Census 
Bureau figures to document the incrsasing gap in the ratio of women *3 
to men*s earnings. Comparing only full-time* year-rpund workers* 
Ehrlich shows that in 1933. American women made 64 percc^t^s much 
as men. By 1970. the figure had declined to 39 percent (women's 
median— $3f403 vs. male median— $9*104. so that for every dollar a 
man earned* a woman earned only fifty-nine cents). 

If the relative reward has been declining* why has tiTST&tnale labor 
force increased so sharply* especially in the period beginning with the 
1940s? Sokoloff (1974) has shown empirically that most women, in- the 
United States work out of sheer economfc necessity* for the^tandard of 
living of even middle-claSs households often can be maintained only by 
more than one wage earner* And the reason these women have been 
able to work has been shown by Oppenheimer (1973) to be economic 
demand, ' r 

Oppenheimer notes that in 19C<), the few women who participatedyn 
the labor force tended to do so before marriage and children* As it hap* 
penedi women by that year were increasin^y monopolizing precisely 
those Rectors of the l^bor force destined to undergo the greatest expan- 
sion in subsequent decades: clerical and service jobs. Slowly^ betv^ee^ 
1900 and 1940* labor demand pulied jn married women* but mainljf 
those vrithout school-age children. By World War 11* not only was Rosie 
the Riveter fully e^mployed. but the economy had expanded to the point 
where married women with sciicjul-di^echildrciri hhd joined their sisters 

r ^ 
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■ ^ in thelator force/Aftar World War II* the Ukes of Rosie^highly paid 

wQmen in "mole preserve'' manufacturing jobs— ^wera forcibly tafd off 
ITobias & Anderson. 1973). and. as Betty Friedan (1963) has It, the 
feminine mystique set^ Upon tfte tend* 

But Opponheimer shows that more women continued to join tha labor 
I force, especially after 1960* By then* the . economy had grown to a atata 
where It could fulfilHts labor needs only by bringing in the last major 
untapped female group* mothers of preschool children, b tba decade 
1960*1939, for example, the proportion of working married women, 
aged 20-24 (husbands present) with preschool children rose by 82 per- 
cent frcm IB percent in 1960 to 33 percent in 1969 (Oppenhelmer* 1973, 

^ ^ p, 947), More generally, during the years of tlie '^feminlna mystique/* 

the 195Qs. es few as six out of 100 women with preschool children 
? . worked* but by 1970* the overall figure was about 30percent (Blakkan* 

1972). 

Given prevailing^ attitudes toward workng mothers of young 
children, the mothers of preschoolers who worked during the igSOs 
included mostly lower-income women* plus a few cereer women who 
did not ieave their jobs when their children were bom. Recently* faow^ 
ever, the range of mothers of preschool children oiterlag the lebor 
force has broadened considerebly to Inchide many middle^less 
mothorr* Some of these may be working for reasons of personel fulfill- 
ment; more of them ere probably working m order to provide the 
dtandeid of living to which they aspire but for .whidi thnir husbands* 
income alon^ is insufficient (Sokoloff. 1974)* In support of this view* 
Oppenheimer (1974) shows that within eech piofdssionelcategoryiitis 
the wiVfis of the relatively lower-paid men in the category who ere most 
likely tc he in the labor force. 

The lasson of the Uniled States might be th^t economic demand was 
powerf j1 enough jn every instance to drew wovkers into the production 
force* even female workers constrained by the then-pre\'ailing ideology 
from working outside the home- If this is the c Jse. we should be able to 
test whether this lesson cen be generalized ac^ss other industcializing 
and infJustrial societies. 



Soviet LJnion Iti tliectseof the Soviet Union, women area mich more important part 
of *he I'tbor force, both in status and in numbers. Many morf Russian 
than Ainarican women have high-statusjobs *i3 scientists and profes- 
sionais. Partly as a result of the tremendous n imber of men kiUed dur- 
ing World War il, about one-half of the Soviet ta'bo^ force is female. 
A'ccc;,'dinc to Goldberg (1972)* 80 percent of urban women in the prime 
child-rearing yeers* 20 to 39* ere in the labor force. In Russie* women 
no! only do urban industrial jolps, but since World War II it is 
*voricn — ^nd oUen middle-aged ernes at that— who also do the tredi- 
tiornlly mnle fnrmin^j jobs. In fact, it is estimated that up to 73 percent 
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of unmechanize^d and*very strenuous farming activtfies are being done ^ 
by females (Stildberg* 1972), Moreover, this percentage represents mil- 
lions of women because a^ Croldh^r^ notes* osi'i^^tltural workers 
accounted for close to half of the lal^br force uirtit recently* 
" Yet* id the Soviet Union, for all .their economic impnrtnnce* ^omon 
do not share very sr^atly in the Doliticat power centralized in the'Com* 
munist Party, Only about 3 percent of the current Central T^ommittEte 
consists of women; and* as in ^he United States* they ard found as* 
rarely in top sovemment jobs (Guldberg. 1972), ^ > 

The women *s labor situation is much more oppressive in another tndus* 
trial country* fapan. Because of he great World War 11 casualtiea and 
dose to thirty years of econonic expansion. Japanese women are 
necessary to th&4abor market* hut they are less than equal to men in 
the market* Ginzberg (1971) paints the following picture: about 40 per* 
cent of the work force is female* a high proportion for a nonsociali&t 
industrial nation. More than 50 percent of females work; the^'highest 
rate is 7i percent of women 20 to 24* dropping to about 50 percent of 
women 25 to 29* afld fluctuating between 50 and 60 percent until the 
rate starts declining for women a^^ed 55 to 64 (Ginzberg* p. 94), i 

But these rates are deceptive. Ginzberg shows that- the large num< 
bers of older working women are mainly agricultural workr.ra. and 
these are mainly unpaid. Fully 36 percent of the 19 million Japanese 
women in the labor force work en farms/and there are a million more 
women farmers than men. But about 80 percent of female farmers are 
unpaid family workers* and more than half of all farm families* in< 
comes are earned away from the Farm* This has meant that '*the high 
rate of savings that has been of critical imijportance to the country's ' 
rapid growth was stimulated by the fact that many women ran the 
family farm while their husbands found industrial )obs** (Ginzberg. p* 
95). 

What about females not emplcyed on farms? Ginzberg documents 
that these are typically low-paid young women who work until mar* 
ria^e and then are forced to leave by employer ^d tradition* Giiizberjg 
discusses [apan as a lanAiwhere male wa^es are geared to seniority* 
Thus: 

The importance of a supply of femaie employees vvho will work at tow wages is 
underscored by the fact that for women production workers^ taking the waives 
of the age group from 20-24 as 100. the wages of the next group* 25-29* is 101. 
For men* meanwhilOp for whom the seniority principle operates* those aged 40-^ 
49 e^rn 170! When the waf^e differentials of nonprodudlon workers are Com- 
pared* for men the wag^s rise to 256 in the 40-49 group* white the comparable 
figure for women is 150 (p. 95). I 
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In short, the sharply rising costs of keeping men on the piayrbU are ^ 
avoided by the employment of woment especially youn£ ones whose 
rapid turnover results in their earning little more than tn entry Wage. 
And that wage is low. 

The other maior gain that accruas to employars in hiring women evdvas from 
the fact that even today a woman production worker earns only about half the 
salary.of the average male with the same tenure. The discrepancy with respect 
t^j^ production workers is'evan wider (pp. 95-96). 

As for the future* Ginrberg notes that the supply of young women 
workers "Is being radically reduced by a combination of demographic 
and educational developmentSt*' The solution woulc seem to be the in- 
corporation of large numbers of mature married feriales into the non* 
. agricultural v;ork force. But it remains to be seen whether this be 
accompapaniad by an improvement in the relative position of women 
workers in male^ominated Japan. 

So far we have looked briefly at economically expanding industrial 
nations^The Uiited States, the Soviet Uiion. and Jepan. Venezuela is 
a good example of that much^arer breed<-the economically expanding 
industrializing nation. For the last generation* Venezuelans oiUbased 
economy has been having a fairly consistent boom. During the early 
years of the boom* the nation was under the Perez*Iinienez dictatorship 
11946^1958). His immigration policies brought hundred? of thousantls of 
Southern Europeans to the small country (see* for.examplet Krits^ 
1973). When iie was overthrown* the immigraftion wera revised 
and employmimt laws changed to force the oil con^panies and other 
modern indu£ trial enterprises to employ more na iive Venezuelans* 
This was of iirnicdiate benefit to Venezuelan men* e^pctcially educated 
ones. The oil Doom continued (except during the yoars' 19m through 
1^51) and the government's share of oil revenues grew larger and 
larger during '.he course of the 196Qs and early 197Qs. At the same time 
the government also expanded and the need for professionals ofmapy 
kinds became more pressing. 

The only way to fill the ever-growing demands for bureaucrats and 
professionals from many different fields was to tap he last legal mar*, 
ket for such jobs, nemely Venezuelan women 'Blumbergt 1973). 
&npbyers were of course, highly selective, hiring only thb women with 
most educaticn and skills. At this time Venezuelai women are only 
atxiut 20 percint of the labor force (EncuestidelHoior. 1970). half the 
rate of )apan. But at upper levels. 18.8 percent of Venezuelan worbng 
women versus only 6.3 percent of their male countei parts held profes* 
sional or technical jobs in 1970 (Encuesta del Hofor. 1970). (In the 
Uiited States for that year\ the percentages were roughly 14 percent 
for each sex). And Venezuelan women are being well educated: large 
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numbers of them ere obtejning degrees in fields u'hera^^ii^] 
women receive only a tiny fraction of thodiplomes* ^ 

Let us examine the figures f jr Venezuelan women graduetod in a 
selection of **nontredittoner* fields* The most recent figures (1Q60) 
unfortunately do not include th3 graduates i)f Centre) University* the 
country's lai'gest institution fo* higher educetiori* The numbers are 
small* in proportion to the releti/ely^mali population of Venezuela* but 
they do present an interesting picture* 
u 

Table i: proportion 0/ Venezuelan university degrees earned 
by women in seJected "non*traditionaJ'7i©ids* 1969* 







fields 


^rcent 


m) 






1 

Pharmacy 


81.4 


(35) 






Dentistry ' 


67*4 


143) 






Architecture 


51*5 


(33) 






^ Economics 


41*4 


(70) 






Lew 


307 


(tea) 






Business Administration- 










Accounting 


35*r 


(70) 



'Excludes Central University, tlie nation's largest; data ^hown ere Tor Universidad Cen- 
tral OccldenfaK Universidad del Zulia. Universidad de los Andes. Universidad Cetolica 
Andres Bello. Source: Urbaneja and Miliar (1971 ;43]. based on Memorfo y Qienta ]9eg-7a 
MinistrKof Education, pp 494*901. 513*519, 



Not all nont r edition al Holds have been '*invaded** to the seme extent 
by Venezuelan university women. The same ^ source shows; for 
exemple* that 23*2 percent of the 297 medicine degrees went tofcmeles 

^ in 1969* But* interestingly enough* only 66*7 percent of the 12 nursing 
degrees were won by women tn this traditionally all-female field. How 
dope this table compere with United States data? There's alhnost no 

/ comparison! tn the United Stetes. to give two exemples, women re- 
cietved only O.B percent of the dentistry degrees and 3*4 percei)t of the 
taw degrees in 1964-1965 (Epstein* 1970:60)* 

Israel — the We have been discussing the lebor forces of three nations* in which en 

kibbutz expanding economy or a sudden hole tn the demogrephtc pyramid 

caused by war or by migration has ii\creased the demand for women in 
th^ market* regardless of previously prevailing ideology, tn contrast to 
these situations, thore is the case of the Israeli kibbutz* where the 
opposite cohditiorvprevails. . . 
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In Isreel. e group of idealistic East European lewisb foundera (who 
Were largely male) establish^ all agrarian socialist experiment which 
hes thrivQd for half a century. 1^ tpct . the kibbi^iz has remained true to 
itS founding principles in almost every respect save that of sexual 
equelity. One of the principles which ihe kibbutz was founded upon 
wes the emancipation and equal status of women and their purticipa- 
tlon in production. As it happened, kibbutz women» in a process of at- 
tritioni were eased out of agrarian production and into the domestic 
and child-care services from »;hich they were supposed to have been 
liberated. 

The main reason for this attrition was the techno«;onomic base of 
the kibbuti. nanely egriculturOi Everywhere it exisis» an agrarian 
economy has proven unfavorable to women (see Bhingbdrg* 197^br 
1976a). In faime )s, the kibbutz founders undoubtedly uere nnawenre of 
the cro^-cultural evidence that the agrarian labor force t^ds to be 
— ^ predominantly male. (This is so, I suggest, largely ke^ause the de- 
mands of egrarian production cannot conveniently be combined with 
child rearlng> And. except for planting and harvestings agrarian pro* 
duction does not need sufficient labor to require female participation 
when the demogr aphic pyran:id is normal.) 

Another problem was that although the kibbutz attempted to free * 
women from child reatuig and domestic chores by collectivizing such 
services, they never specified in advance who would be doing ttiose 
coUectivi^ services. As it turned out» the kibbutz never sent men to 
the nurseries (Rf bin. 1970; Gerson^ 1972] end eyen tbou^ both sexes 
were supposed t( work in the domestic drudgery services^ womeD soon 
came to predominate, Ultimat^ly^ about 90 percent of kibbutz women 
became engaged in services, but many of them* especially those in the 
low*regarded kitchen and laundry branches, were so disdatisfled with 
their lot as to constiiflTe a serious problem (sae^ for exampl0i Spiro» 
1963: Rosnert 1967). 

The process ct^n be traced as follows: when the early socialist klb* 
butzim were fouiidcd in the 1920s* both sexes labored side by side in 
agricultural production. In those days survival was dif.:icult: children 
were rare. Then- as the kibbutzim turned the corner on survivalwthe 
women {who numbered Only 20 to 35 percent of the founders^ according 
to Talmon, t972 P- 9) began to have bebios. On these points* all the 
maiorvauthoritie^ on the kibbutz (including Talmon, Spiro, and Rabin] 

«Th« first V)bb..t3^. Oc^^^niA, actually wfts found od in 1900. bu^'notuntU 1021. with the for- 
nidtion of ¥jti Harod, was the dolibenstety large (ovor 100 uiecnbitrs). fuU-f.oUoctfvo 
ijciaiistkibbuli born. The idZOa and earty ifiSOs the n> constitute thBpifvneerjTfgperiocl. In , ^' 
roccmvefjr5.k)bbut2 growth has leveled off [most of it now cofn(i)g from natural increase. 
n»i immigratjonJ, aii(3dSof latf. 197:£ t^c^e were jtist over 100.000 kibbttcnika. living in 233 
kibbut7Jm^ T^je kibbnti^im, repriji^ntihs around VA percent of Urni^ti populationi are 
tdtgdv or^'cirtzcd in!g three msjor federotions, varying mainly in v^he pltfity of thoir 
socialiEHdcoJogy. 
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ere in egreem^t. 

These euthors. hotvever. do no mej^tion whet 1 believe to have been a 
cruciel fector— the continuing errivel of immigronfs-— which ihe kib- 
butz wes ideologicelly end ecaiomically bound te absorb. Like the kib- 
butz* founding generation, thesa immigr&its were young, childless, end 
predominantly mele. Ttiese ch.aracteristics of the immigrenfd were to 
prove important* I suggest. 

The eerlier kibbutzim/ hed chosen egreirien production ^s thei? 
economic bese* end eny exeminetion of en eeriel photo of e kibbutz 
will reveel thet the field crops ere loceted ferthest from the center cf 
the settlement. Therefore, thii women fermers, once they becem^j 
mothers, were reelty hindered by enother espoct of kibbutz ideology - 
This wes the kibbutz emphesis on breest feeding and frequent conteci 
of the mother with the child* even though child cere wes collectivizec 
in unique "children's houses/* Women fgrced to welk in the blezing 
mtddey sun from the distent fields* might be expected to dislike 
egrerien ectivities- In fact* the / often did (Pedan*£isensterk. 1973). If 
however, the historical evidence of the kibbutz shows thet the women 
did not Urent to be teken out of production, e removal which they saw. 
rightly, es the roed to second^less stetus. Whet they ergued for i^as a 
chenge~^in the kibbutz production mix* Spenficelly. et e 1936 con- 
ference (held by the lergest of the three kibbutz federetiens). the 
women stroAgly urged more emp-^hesis on the kinds of horticulture! ecti*^ 
vities which^^s weheve seen in our previous overview, heve been done 
by women throughout history, namely cultiveting garden crops end 
tree crops, end th^ cere of such small animels as poultry (Viteles. 1967; 
pp, 323-324). lliese ectiviiies teke piece close to the children's nur- 
series at the center of the kibbut 

Unfortunetely for the women though, in the kibbutz eccounting sys- 
tem these horticulture! ectivities eppeer less profiteble than egrerien 
production. This is because hjrticulture uses proportionelly more 
labor (thet is for e given level oi output) than egriculture. end the kib-^. 
butz' sodetistic eccounting method is besed exclusively on the emount 
of lebor devoted to production. Specificelly* the kibbutzim* despite the 
feet thet they exist as islends in e lerger capitalist sea* elmost from the ^ 
start besed ttveir bookkeeping on the socielist "labor theory of velue.** 
(In this view, of the three factors of production— land, cepital* end 
lebor-*-only lebor results in velue edded.) The kibbutzim meesure 
lebor by the criterion ''income per tebor day.** so thet which uses much 
more lend (excluded from the bookkeeping) but less labor per unit of 
Output then horticulture! crops, win hendsdown. 

In spite of ell this, had there been no inunigretion. the women might 
heve gotten their request for the production mix to be chengod to 
emphasize their preferred horticulturel ectivities OlumherR. t974b^ 
ld76a). But the immigrants did arrive and I propose that increasing 
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numbers reduced the pressure on the kibbutz to emphasixe hartlcid*- 
, turatactivitiesiwhicfawereaocountedasteasprofitaUei" 

The retiuit was attriticni. The inuhlgrantg gradually replacedt fUratt 
the pkmeer mothera; uttimately mole arrivals replaced alinoi^ aU 
winnen in agricultural producticm. In reorat years* ktbbtiti imawD 
heve been less than lO percent of the productive agricultural labor 
force (see, for example, Spiro 1963, p. 225; Viteles, 1967tpp. 333, 338)., 
Hie service sector, meanwhile, grew in ^ze Imt not in mechantxaticm 
so that they needed increesing numbers of workers. Ultimately time 
■services absorbed more than half of all kibbutt workers, and 90 par* 
cent of the wom.m, in the average kibbutz (see, fm example^ Talmoo, 
1972), / ■ ^ 

Thus, in the case of the kibbutz, ideology was insufficient to^mmtar^ 
ect structural tendencies cau^ first by the agrarian techno«Qnomic 
base they chose; and second by demographic pressures in the form of 
the arrival of an immigrant labor force viewed as praferatdaio the Ub- 
butz pioneer moiiers. 

Happily, especially since the 1960s, industrialicati^ has readibd 
^e kibbuU (Barkai. 1971; Leviatan. 197;2)i and it appearfr4^t the deck 
is being reshuffled egain. Speciflcally, the techno-economic base Is 
changing to give greater wei^t to induatriel activities. However, sioce 
immigration to the kibbutz has slowed to a trickle in^recent years 
(Sterni 1973) and outside l^od labor is stilt regarded wilh great Ideo- 
logical dtsapprovsl, women have been brought into kibbutz industry in 
increasing numbors. Alreedy they are over 30 percent of .*he industrial 
labor force fLeviiitan, 1972). although for a generation they were ocdy 
lOpercent of the .agricultural work team* 

. To reiteratev i: eppears that structulre more than ideology caused 
the initial erosior. of kibbutz wpmen^s role in production and then^ after 
a generation of second^ess status, the recent upswing of kibbnts 
women'spertJcipaMon in production follov^p^e introdi<ctionj3f indits* 
trielizatnh . This iaxter change in the productive mix occurred at a time 
when immigralioii to the kibbutz had largely dried up, sr^ thet if tha klb- 
buiziui were to avoid vi-hat was for them the ideologically repellent use 
'3f large number>; of outside hired workers, th^y had to turn to their 
owii members for labor- Since few edditionei men CQuId be freed from 
ihe kibbuti' highly mechanized egriculture (see Levietan, t972j, thia 
meant mechanizing services to reduce their labor needs and sending 
The women thus freed to work in kibbutz industry. Appar«itly this is 

M dD noi yei hav« data o& tt.^ whether, during thA period m question, kibbubt aerariftn fiM 
r.tfi^ proved cortsisfeit^^ more profitafate in the worid market thafvtfaolrlKirticultiu^o«rt<- 
y^ut. Ac?jrding ic^Btir'^i |Ap73). the picture aaffin»iiUxed.bt9hoiildbeiiot«d that miich^ 
my diM^u^aions conce -ninV the lilibutx Involve hypotheses that are supported by a data 
^:±sr vxiryujg ^.x'ntty in quttlity^ For example, most of th^ materials on tfaeearly daysof the 
k^btml::im tiTu inecdtn3l not statistical or enpifica). Mut:h of thebterature on the kfbbntt 
i£>tM>ti^onthcso^fT^Ga>^^dotalEortaof aouroos-l , ^ 
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happening todaj!:(Barkai.l9fl). ' 

b short, in various settings— the Ihiited States, the Soviet Union t 
Jepan, Venezuele. and the Isra&U kibbutz— structural consideraticAis 
adeeming the nature of economic activiliest and the nature of the ^ 
balance between labor-force dcmend and supply, hatf» been more 
important than ideological consicerations in determining female parti* 
cipation in the economy. ? 

summary anct At the beginning M this papdr. I argued that for Women, economic 
conclusions ^ power was the only one of the thre^ main types of power (the others 
\ are power of political position and power of force} which they have 
been known to equal or dominate the men of their group. Economic 
power means control over the means and fruits of production, and it is 
not all that uncommon that women achieve substantial economic con* 
trol* In fact. In my own'research based on a pilot sample of 61 praindus- 
trial^societies, women's economx control equals or exceeds that of 
their menfolk in one^ourth to on34hird of the cases for which I have 
data. Furthermore, there ere well-known cases whe^ women con* 
trolled^virtually the entire economic pie (for instancet the Iroqvoi;; see 
Martin fcVoorhies* 197^; 
' How do women achieve economic power? The first step on the road 

seems to be participation in productive lal>or, in that women *s position 
(economic and otherwise) has been tow in groups where females do not 
ccmtribute to the femity's sufmort. 

Hence, women's productiveiabor has been the principal focus of this 
paper. First, we have seen that from a worldwide or evolutionary per- 
spective* women are much more 'SConomicaUy productive than ethno* 
* centric stereotypes in our society give them credit for/Seoond. I Have 
assertedr-and provided veried cross^ocietal ddta*-that the extent 
and nature of women productive tabor is^inftuenced by two main fac- 
tors: the degree of compatibitity of the task with tending small chitdren: 
and the state of the lal>or supply versus the need for workers. But 
women's productive tabor is not an automatic roed to economic power 
or other manife^tions of equality* After all. slaves work too. and in 
some societies women may do most of the work and still be treated as 
■ virtual slaves* 

If this paper has analyzed female productive lebor as the first pre- 
condition for female economic power and equality/it hes neglected tv^o 
crucial subsequent questions concerning the position of women. First, 
under what circumstances can women's productive lal>or be trans* 
* . lated into economic power over, production and property? Second, for 

V ' . what other aspects of equality can women's economic power be cashed 

' ' - ' in? , 

My own recent research has been aimed at these questions (Sum* 
berg 1974e; 1976b: forthcoming). Space limitations preclude their full 
treatment in this paper, but let me indtoate the proposed answers sug- 
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gesleJ by my paradigm and Ih&^ireclton of the researcli. ^ 

Two niain conditions permit women's work fo be translated into 
women's' economic control: the power wottien have via their group's 
kinship system: and how indispensable and strategic the women 
producers and their activities are to their society's survival. I view . 
women's "strategic indispensibility/' as more important.* 

Finally. wha\ are the practical advantages of women's economic 
power? As I see it. women's power (largely econo nically derived) is a ^ 
kind of ''poker chips'' which maybe "eashed'in*' fur the various assets 
of equal status. 1 am interested not in which sex is held up on a pedes* 
tal. but in the extent to which women can determine their fate in major 
(noueconon ic) life decisions or "life options/*', .\rter alL Victprian 
ladies were given the pedestal treatment but rareiy allowed out of the 
house. - r 

In summary, my findings indicate that productive labor does Yiot lead 
women directly 1o freedom and equality. Rathen under certain circum'- 
stances, it can lead them to economic power. And economic power, in 

*Drnad]v SpeaVtng. there are three main sorts of kinsbip arranfj^menfs in ihe world: (hose 
etn J jha sibling palcrnul relatives^ those emphasiring malcrnal lUn. and those in-which both 
potcrnal and internal kin ties a re reckoned (what anlhropcjlogists call bilateral systems). 
In f?f!nerat. women Tare better in societies emphasizing hnks tt rough female kin than in 
Iho'Mi with patriarchal institutions (bee.forexainple. Leavitt. IC^l). Especially important, 
in my tbei^ry ut ^exuiil equality is whether residence is wilb the husbenfl's Km. tt)e wife's 
kin. bfith. or ndther (Glumberg. 1974a}. Where woni^n caa liv^^ near their own families 
after Ihpy marry. ] have found ihem signiFieontty more hkoly ^o exert ec^ontie powar 
(Bliniiljorp. for'bromLny;). Concerning the '^strategicness*' of women's productive labor. 1 
:$up^est that tht^re are a nuinber of aspects above anC bevonri the kinship syetcro. that * 
fiiUicX XU*i di:^: cti to wliich women's lat>or may bring Iht^ cai trol over the means and 
fruits nf prtida nion. Wamen setim more likely to ^^^in e<:ont(mir power from their labor if 
It.C'ir ^ctivitjn; praduf e a large fracl^im of fho ^raup'ti nu^piit or diet. and. more 
imponanllw ar* difr.'^ult to replace. Similarlyn if tlie women thenselve? are virtiiaUy irre- 
plice^ablc jbccf u^e of their unii^ue skills and/or the lack of replrcemeni personnel), their 
probublc'puvv^r is enhanced. Thi;^ would seem e^pccialty true if ihe women ran manage to 
orgH'ir'.iTA on fhor om\ behalf. FinaUy. if the womtsn workers or their output are nafKled by 
rompctirft scjnientsof the sf^ciety. their power position should al io be enhanced. 

Thij<i ff»r. i have i^een unable (o measure these proposed 'ln<iisp(insability'' factors to 
sp(^ <f Ihc^^ do. in inc t. odd to wotner's ecoi^omir p^^wor^ llowove \ I have lieen able to col- 
huA 'liitf. ''tiiiA iiu t:) 'he iiini uticxplorcd question oi thi.s pii|jei -^what other aspects of 
oqur'YiiJy ar'j aficct&i by womens rconomir power. 

'Svuviifirallv. thf^r J seem tn bt*a st^riCb of ^lifRoptiun^*" which ex st in evtjry known human 
st^ieiy. As L^e fi^ jrilionai measurcmeat of wnniea's status I propose iUv. freedom of 
wumart ruinuyu the mc^n of th^ir ^roup to dtictdc thefiv life options. These life options 
iniJuik relative trt^edom ti>: doitide wht^thcr ant! uhom lo marry^ teriTtinut? a marriage: 
unt:u:^a in ii^v^ .^nd r.^xtramarit^'d sex: ret^'ut^te fenilitv (ir^^^ tis far as possible to decide 
n.fUmiT. sp;i':ii;^. ;ind .so^rmtitj of ';hiJdrcii «rd Jhc me^ns of ferlilily cwntnjl. .*tuch ascon-J 
ir:ire7»lion, abartinn. and infanticide); control freedom of movement; have access to adult 
I ^hiT itiHifi'-l [.;'(iiiriurity; iiJid enL-fCisi^ iIp l.tcUt huos<*hijkl liuttmritv. Tl;u.s far. in my 
;»M.-f'v>is '^f o bi-^*' letvpilot^stody. my prcrdidiuijs have bifjon suppt^rted by lliedal.-j^ **Life 
rnlii'tis'' .'ire jjrfi\'rne much r.iurt* strnnwlv altiii^lfid l>y womwrs ot;oi>ainic powiir than by 
:iiivoth^;r V4#ru<ble. t ' * 
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turn, seems lo be the strongest iiiflucnco on vvamf^rr.^ rcbtivc ^ree^^*Jnl 
and equality versus thyt of thoir mcnfi^ik i;i contruUin^ their pijrsonril 
destiny — [narriiigc, divorcct sex. childron, fine njavctiicnu educyfii c. 
and household power. 

Actually, the connection be;tvvucn,rciualo work tind ULuuoniic poutir 
maybe somewhat more direct an 1 assured in Western industrial socie- 
tigs than in the proindustrial societies of my pilot sample, f^ven though 
a handful of people, overwhel nin^jJy rrale. ccntrol prcductive re- 
sources in indu^iitrial countries.^ The reason for this sli^^^htly more direct 
link between work and power is that women in our kind of society work 
almoi^t exclusively fur wa^^tJS. which nre paid to the indiv^duaL The 
women worker may put all mone/ in the family account but sh^ brings 
home her own paycheck. And htr paycheck usually permits her some 
say as to its disposition. ;is w(?il as in t)ther hous^ehold decisions [see, 
^ ' f#nr^xample. Blood & Wolfe. 1960). Even though she typicfilly e^irns 
^ Considerably less than a similarlv qualified male, a woman wth earn* 
/ ings does ^;wo more autonomy not just in the housOv but also with re- 
j spect lo marriage anddivorcb. She may be less likely to marry just any- 
' one and less afraid 6f terminatin g a bad marriage if she can earn a liv- 
ing on hitr own. 

What does all this imply for the future of the American female? To 
the extent that American wonien s '^paycheck power'' continues and is 
supplemented by their organizing on their own behalf, as in the current 
Women's Liberation Movement, it seem.s logicat to expfict some degree 
of increasing equality botween nen tind women in their basic life op- 
tions. But it should be stressed that 'paycheck power ^ is only a sm^il 
part of uhcit 1 have conceptualised as economic power. AJid it is an 
6vt;n smaller part of the Jar^^er political economy (which influences, 
among oihvr things, who cjets to \vork for what size paycheck) in which 
women currently play d iwijiligti) e rotij in both capitalist ^ind socialto^ 
' countries. Aaioidinglv. A would seoni ^tiiat on;anized attfimpis to 
change the sy&ttim will weigii vw^re heavily than even a hypothetical 
situation of 100 percont female employment if American women's life 
chances rGsll^ ;vere to be made equal to thoMC.of TTien\ 

^*in the United SUt^^s^ for ;miplc. ;i tjrowinf? number d slurtitts have found thet incor^e 
dislribuUon has K-Gn Substautiallv unrh*^n;?ed since VVcrld Wiir U (ar earlier). wilJi the 
richesi fifth rectMV^nij over ^rkpercjiiit of totiil iJiromo. nnd the poj>rest filth rencKini; oijly 
around Spercpiri l^-^'O. J.jr ^ .^Hnipiti. Ackorman. ct . \\^72]. Lncorr^e. hpwtivpr. is only part 
of Ihe slLfV* Proji.s u>(^ joiJ/A'u;^:^' study forjbc Htfder:il Reserve il960l ijhows lhat in I9ti2. 
the wealthie;?f 20 t'jL*n;'jrTi i f Ami-iriciiU houschuld^:^ owned 76 fH^rcem of lotul nalionol 
wealth dfit! OG porr^.^^ ol corpar-iir ^-Ic^^.k, Coasiunnn^ only :he vv'»i;»Uhi(2Ht I percent. IhR 
survey foii/jo tiin: *^t"'t; 'li^ii ichaMs ^mirnlU^^ Ui ^*t'TCt^ut loioJ wr^nfth drrd til jjerccnt of 
corpt»r*ite i^lcC'i V Mi' *\v' fy^.'.:iv m;vu^! im) T.'K^J^^*rs (jviirwhL*hr)in>ilv fr^alo who make 
up the major Cuh^toIUt: : Ajnf,rn:oiv pri .]u<.t:vo r.v,j(1<iL suo Navarro. 1975. Of course* Ln 
socialist mduitrial .'"u^;ne!5 ^ui h .i'^,thf* Sfjvit-t i.:iicn. im;omeismore t'quallvdistribuied. 
bill mrrTHM i)\iiT \ ^ i*i '>mv i^; rrum.i^ff u\ tUi- . i ntr^il .t;^pEi r^lu^ o! ^i>:T\muni^1 Panv- 





MODULE IV; Study Of a Development Project and Its Impact 



Total Time; 2 hours 



Objectives ; 

1. To identify assumptions and values- about the 
deve^lopment process and the negative and positive 

, consequences such assumptions have in the planning 
* and implem^^ntation of projects, 

2. To identify negative and positive . effects of 
development on women-, men, families and communities, 

3. To describe program consequences when women, men 
and communities do not participate or are rtot 
considered in the various stages of development 
programs, ^ 

4 • To identify strategies for increasing participation 
of men and women in development projects. 

Overview ; 

Using the case study provided about a development project 
sponsored by a large private voluntary organi^zationj 
parti^cipants will sharpen their analytical skills regarding 
development projects. In addition, they will become awaxe 
of the numerous unintended consequences ^of development 
as well as the short-sighted, but good intentions of 
development programs. They will also have an opportunity 
to relate what they learn to their future roles and 
identify strategies that can be used to avoid ^ome of 
the problems presented. 



Procedures : 

Time Activities 

Introduction ' 1. Introduce goals and rationale of 

5 minutes the session. 

Example: ^'Through the iise of a case study about 
a development project, we will analyze the'con--. 
sequences^ intended and unintended^, positive and 
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Case study 
instructions 
5 min 



negative, that projects have on men, women, 
families and communities.' You wiil have an 
opportunity to relate " these learnings ^to your 
future- role in development and to think of ways 
in which yoiucan" avoid some of the problems the 
case study presents,** * 

2. Distribute the handouts for the 
case study and the discussion questions/ Be&ore 
instructing participants to read the .case stVdy 
and answer t^e discussion questions, provide an 
overview of the case study without discussing it 
in detail. Also, ask participants to briefly 
look at the three discussion questions in the 
handout and clar.i^y any doubts, they may have. 




Example ; ^'ThiS" case stuoy^presents a relocation 
project sponsored .by CARE* Though the project 
is relatively successful, some problems are being 
confronted* Yoii will be-afiked to identify some 
of these problems and suggest strategies for 
their solution*'- The discussion questions 
provided will help you identify these problems 
and strategies* Are the discussion questions 
clear?" 



Individual 

work 

20 min 



Clarify. participants questions and instruct them 
to read the case study and make notes in response 
to each discussion question in the handout, 

3* Individually, each participant reads 
the case study and answers the questions. 



Subgroups ^ 4 * After par ticipants read and answer 

work the questions ask them to form 3 groups of 4-6 

20 min participants each* Each subgroup is assigned one 

of the three discussion questions for a small 
group discussion* Each group will prepare ^ 
summary of their discussion on newsprint to report 
to the total group* Explain the task as follows: 

Task: Discuss your assigned question 
and report on the major issues 
and answers discussed in your 
Ci^oup* Present a brief report 
on newGpr int and select a presentor 
Question 1: List 5-^6 assumptions 

made by the program planners*,* 

Grdup A 
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Question. 2; what effects do 
you think the project had 
on this community?.... ^ 
Group B 

Question 3; What would you do 
differently and why... 
Group C 

[Depending on the number of participants, two . 
groups can be assigned the same discussion 
question. It is not recommended to have more 
than two groups per question. (See Trainfer note 
#1 for a large gftoup variation.) In question #2, 
one subgroup can discuss "community" and "women" 
and another subgroup can discuss "men'* and 
"families".] >. 

5. Group reconvenes for small group 
reports and discussion. Initiate with the group(s) 
to report on question #1 and give the ^reporter 
five minutes to summarize^ the group's discussion. 
Help from other group members is^ acceptable. 

Other groups can ask -questions and add comments of 
their own, since all participants have answered 
all the questions in their initial reading. The 
Trainer facilitates the discussion by asking 
additional questions, pointing out key ideas^ ^ 
making generalizations, presenting his/her points 
of view and generating discussion among the group. 
A strict reporting format should be avoided? 
involvement of all participants during the 
discussion of each question should be promoted. 

In order tp stimulate the discussion of the main 
ideas in the case study the Trainer can use the 
questions presented below to promote further 
discussion and ana^^ysis of the' case study by the 
group. A different set of stimulating questions 
is provided for each discussion question. These 
additional questions may be necessary to introduce 
in cases in which the participants have not 
considered some of the most important points in 
the case study. The trainer rhould also think 
of his/her own questions and ideas in order to 
contribute to the group discussion. {Also, see 
Trainer note #2. ) - 
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Discussion stimulators for question #1 are:^ 



-What were some general assumptions about 

development work made by the planners?^ , 
^What were somfe specific assumptions made by the 

planners about men and women*s roles, community 

needs, others? 
^What do you think were some of the reasons these 

assumptions were made and acted on? ^ 

Possible responses and results of the discussion 
are: 

-Assumptions must be explicit in order to assess 
their impact in project planning and implementati 

^Assumptions can be checked by observing, talking 
and involving others, especially the recipients. 
In the planning and implementation process, * 

^All persons make assumptions; the importance for 
development personnel Is to identify their 
assumptions, assess their effects and check thiem, 

6* Report(s) on question #2 follow the 
same process as before* 



Discussion stimulators for question #2 are: 

^What were some of the negative and positive 
effects? ' 

^What were some of the short term and long term 

effects? ^ 
-How were the effects similar or different for 

men* families, women, the community? 
-How .could negative effects have been prevented 

or supported by old or new traditions and social 

systems?. 

Possible responses and results of the discussion 
are: 

^Effective planning requires forecasting all 
possible consequences* If this is done, women 
and men ' s roles * traditions, so9ial systems, etc* 
will be considered as a matter of course in 
project development* 

-Technological aJvahoes and educational 
opport^unitier; are many times offered to the men; 
this has a negative impact on women, » 




-Ecbnomic or educational advaitces entice men to, 
leave the village or country or their traditional 
roles in the community^ leaving women and 

^children to serve all roles^in the village. 

-Men and women both pay a -price in the development 
process. The prices are different but men seeic 
to exert more control Over .the process at some 
stages. ' \ ' 

-New traditions and support systems must be built 
as family and community systems change. 

-Projec^is often consider short tejhm effects as 
their main goal^ forgetting in many instances 
to consider and plan for more pervasive loftg 
t?rm effects. 

-Projects are often viewed* as positive when they 
achieve technical or economic results^ fjaying 
less attention to their social and psychological 
impact* 

7. Report(s) on'question #3 follow. 

Discussion stimulators for question #3 are; 

-How could information from the community be 
gathered? 

-What are ways of ^involving and having community 

people participate? 
-How could the project* ingpease the options 
:Offered to men^ women and community in terms of 

benefits and social change? 

Possible responses and results of the discussion 
are; 

-A way of discovering communities and people's 
priorities is to observe whether and how they 
invest their time r work and resources in any 
particular project or activity. 

-It is important to identify and "'Address people's 
expectations and needs iti relation to a 
development project before making commitments 
and assuming their full participation. 

-It is important to establish periodic checking 
points and feedback mechanisms during the 
implementation of a* project in order to evaluate 
and alter its course* t ^ ^ 

8. Trainer summarizes the past' activity 
by leading a short group discussion. The ^in 
purpose of this disucssion is to emphasize how 
changes introduced with development effect 
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changes in role patterns^ traditions and 
other important aspects of community^ 
family and individual life which are not 
always considered in develdpment efforts, ' ' 
(See Trainer note #3 for ideas on how to 
initiate and conduct this discussion,) 

Summary 9. Closing remarks 

5" m^n 

Example; "As participants in national of 
local development we must be able to . 
identify explicitly the assumptions behind 
a project and assess their impact in our 
.work and the- country. We need to as^sist 
out co--woTkers and neighbors to create 
development projects that meet the needs 
- of ' all people in the community,; We need 
to be alerb to both the results ' of development 
processes as well as the way ^ they are implemented^ 



Materials ; 

-Case Study handputs 

-Discussion questions^ handouts 

-Flipchart for taskv activity #4 . 

^Discussion stimulators (optional ) 

-Fl ipchar t for discussion, activity #8 (optional^)* 

-Trainer not;es for case study analysis (optional) 



Trainer Notes; . : 

1, A variation for yictivitier. 6 and 7 follows-, 

(Reports and discusiroii.^^o^ study questions,) 

This variation is eslieciaTty helpful for larger 
groups. It cuts down the time by as much as 45 
minutes and prevents the reports from becoming 
repetitive and boring. The"; appropr lateness of its 
use ne*eds to be assessed L^y each Trainer. ■ 

a. Have groups in activiiry #4 assiqh 1-^3 representatives 
to repopt to the largac group, 

b, . Ask the repres^^nt-itives participate i-n 
the following exerciso. - 
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Divide the group into two small groups, a 
smaller group formed by the representatives selected 
before, and a bigger group formed by the rest of the 
group. Form an inner circle of chairs for the group 
of representatives and ask the rest of the group to 
form an outside circle around the first group. 

The outside group will observe as the 
representatives in the inside group discuss and analyze 
the case sttP<?.y questions. 

Variations to involve the observers or members of the 
outside group are; 

a. Distribute the discussion stimulators among the 
members of the outside group and ask them to bring up the 

'questions to the members of the inside group. 

b. Set one *'empty chair" among the inside circle and 
explain how it will be used before the discussion starts. 
The "empty chair'' is plaped in the inside group for members 
of the outside group to state their positions, concerns 
and questions as the inside group discusses. The time a 
member of the outside gifoup is allowed in the "empty chair*' 
is limited to one or two minutes. Members of the inside 
group are not required to address the point made by the 
"outside" person immediately, especially if it detracts 
from their discussion. But they should listen carefully 
and address the issues brought up by the person in the 
empty chair at some point during the discussion. 

2. Following are identified points to be derived from the 
analysis of the case study. It is not an exhaustive list, 
nor should all the points mentioned here be introduced 
in the discussion. It is to be used as a basis fcr the 
. trainer to guide and facilitate the group discussion. 
It also provides additional examples of expected answers 
from the participants* 

^ A, Assumptions* 

Housing 

General : Assumptions were made about the design, 
or ientation (the way the houses were facing) , 
materials and location of the houses, evidently 



^Developed by Maryanne Dulansey, Consultants in Development 
Inc. , Washington^, D.C. 
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without reference to cultural differences of 
the group being resettled. It was assumed the 
people ifould find the houses acceptable. 



Women; Evidently women were not consulted about 
housing. Their roles as homemaker ^ as food 
preparer and as major user of the building were 
overlooked. It is questionable whether they 
perceived the "improvement** in their housing 
as an improvement. . 

School Construction 

General ; Possible question about the assumption 
that the provision of educational facilities will 
result in ^an increase in earning potential. If 
the economic activity of this community is 
primarily agricultural^ and the school curriculum. • 
J.S traditional^ there may be no positive impact. \ 
There may be a negative impact in that youth will 
migrate (probably more males) to urban areas to 
apply their education^ removing themselves ^from 
the agricultur;3l force {and creating more work 
for females) . ^ * 

Women: Assumption that women have access to 
education^ that they will be able to attend 
school. In facf^ because of the increase in 
agricultural work done by womeii^ daughters were - 
kept in the field and not available to attend 
school* Other constraints may operate to keep 
females from having access to schooling. Long 
distances which have to be traveled may prompt 
parents to question the safety of female children 
and deny tnem access to attendance^ particularly 
in culturt^s which tend, to *;protec£** womeitr— ^ 

Wa-tex Sys tem 

General : An assumption is being made that the 
water delivficed hy the piping system will be potable 
This may orimay not be accurate; the Community 
Health Aides in the case study were teaching . » 
people to boii uater.^ Unless there are specifically 
built'-in measures to monitor and 'guard the quality 
of the water^ potability should be questioned. 
The sanitary educaticr program is a good step in 
this cjirectlcn. 
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Women ; 



In their role* as major users of water 



for hoiTfeGhold purposes — cooking, cleaning, 
washing clothes, bathing the children — it was 
assumed that women would find it convenient 
to have water supplied to each cluster of houses, 
Evidently that was not the case, as women said 
they preferred a community supply, and went to 
the river to wash their clothes. In this case, 
it would have been more culturally relevant {and 
mere cost-beneficial) to pipe water to a central 
location In the community rather than br Inging it 
closer to the bouses* This effect- has been noted 
in a number of places. Women have so much work 
to do that they have little time to scfcialize, - 
to learn from their neighbors; they depend on 
opportunities for coming together in the course 
of their wotk, such as drawlog water or washing* 
clothes, to fill this need* 

Agricul ture 

General : Assumptions were made about the 
acceptability of improved ag;:icultural technology 
which may or may not be true. Resistance to 
change In methods of culture has been experienced, 
especially in cases where the traditional staple 
food crop (such as corn in this case) is involved, 
and where farmexs do not feel they are adequately 
protected from the risk of failure* Often women 
have influence on men*s attitudes in this area, 
and if they are not included in Information and 
education activities, the men may not adopt the 
new technol<^ies» 

Women : Assumptions were made about men being 
responsible for the production of fQod crops which 
do not hold true/ Women in this case were the 
ones who grew vegetables for household use and 
for sale on the local market* Women were also 
responsible for part of the production of the 
other crops* Women were often engaged in 
agriculture tasks such as weeding and harvesting, 
which require hand labor at certain times in the 
growing cycle, **peak" periods of intensive work 
that require many hands. They may also play a 
major role in sowing and threshing crops, and 
transporting them from field tohomeor market* 

Another assumption that did not prove to be 
true concerned the way in which the necessities 
of the children were provided for* The planners 
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thought in terms of a family, probably a nuclear 
familVf which is our model. They thought of 
the man as tjie provider, the, head of the house- 
hold. They thought of the man's earnings as 
being available for the needs of- the children. 
In many cases this doe^ not hold true. First 
of all, arrangements for providing for children 
and for mutual support of adults vary greatly 
from the Western nuclear family model in many 
developing countries, so much so that it i/S 
almost preferable not to use the word "fcMiily". 
In this case, the women played a significant part 
in providing for the needs of the children, 
through growing vegetables and earning ' 
supplementary income by selling part of the crop. 
Wtflhen were also _ responsible for storing the" 
staple grain — corn — and were displaced by the 
storage system located in the cooperative, which 
failed to tafje their role into account. 



Integrated Health Services 

Women; The planners assumed that women would 
have tinve, and be motivated to bring their 
children of preschool age to the clinic. This 
was not the way it Worked out, evidently because 
they had too much work. One might raise a 
question about the assumption that food supplements 
ani immunizations will motivate women to attend 
thfe clinic and whether women see family planning 
as beneficial to them, when they are so. conscious 
of the shortage of hands in the field. 



Other assumptions were; 

1. People were willing and prepared to work in 
a cooperative arrangement. 

2. People wanted to move and saw the benefits 
of resettling. 

3. The introduction of soybean crops meant the 
people would change their eating patterns 

and incorporate soybean foods into their diets. 

4. Flamily planning education directed solely at 
the woman would result in more effective 
family pl-^nning, without considering the 
husband ' n role , dtti tudes, and influence in 
this area. 
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B. Impact or Consequences* 

In; response to the question on impact, if you 
. think of the community as being cpmposed of men, 
you will probably respond that the project 
activities had a beneficial impact on the 
community, in terms of better living conditions, 
the ability to own land," access to imprtfved 
methods of farming, better health care, a chance 
to go to school, etc. 

If you think of how the program affecte<^, women , 
there are a nuinber of adverse consequences. 
Women have to work longer hours in the fields. 
Any 'trade-off s , such as the provision of wateri 
near their homes, is, to them, a mixed blessing, 
at best. The women see the potable water system 
as depriving them of the little chance they had 
for seeing each other and chatting, for 
opportunities to learn from each other. Their 
responsibilities for providing for the children 
have been hampered. They have no' land for 
. vegetable gardens, and less time to spend on such 
gardens if land were available. 



They have more hard work to do in the field, since 
more land is now under cultivation. They are 
doing that work in the same way,"^ since the 
machines are for use by men, in their'' jobs, and 
since women are not included in the agricultural 
training courses. The cooperative storage takes 
the staple crop out of their control. Increased 
income does hot necessarily come to women. They 
are dependent on the good will of their men. 
The health services are fine, but women have no 
time for regular attendance. Only when illness 
strikes do they seek medical help, and then it 
is usually too late. The preventive aspects 
of the programs are not utilized. Women may see 
no s^se in limiting the size of their families 
when they think of children in terms of additional 
hands needed for work in the fields. And they 
may, for the same reason, not see. any value to 
sending their daughters to schooL. 



^Developed by Maryanne Dulansey, Consultants in Development, 
Inc. , Washington, D.C. 
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Other consequences were: 

1, People in the community were becoming mor^5 
dependent on food supplements. ' ^ 

2* Life styles and roles were being disrupted^ 

without exploring or offering other alternatives^. 

C. What Would You Do Differently?* 

1) Initiation and Leadership . Obviously one of 
basic problems in this case was th^Jk there was 
little or no opportunity for the settlersr 
especially the women^ to do much about initiating 

^this project* It was a governm^ent colonization 
■program. Let us ask whether in redesigning the 
various components of the program, the people can 
be involved, and be given an opportunity to make . 
contributions to the design of the program. It 
would be necessary to get to know the people 
better f to see all their roles and how they 
interact, and to look for the leaders within 
various graups, 

2) Participation and Control s The men participate^ 
to some extent^ by membership in the cooperative,. 
Could membership Bfe opened to women too? who 
makes decisions regarding the allocation of various 
kinds of resources within the community^ such as 
labor , materials, funds, time? Could this 
decision-making be shared, and could it* include 
women, especially when they are doing the work^ 

or are prime users {such as in housing^ and the 
domestic water supply)? who has responsibility 
for services which are important to the community^ 
such as provision of health care, agricultural 
inputSr marketing of crops? Do the people, 
especially the women, share responsibility ^ and 
have corresponding rights to influence decision^ 
makirig? If.it is the governmentr for example 
the Ministry of Rural Development, which has major 
control^ could citizens be involved, both nien 
and women? 

3) Benef i ts : If the recipients of the benefits 
of this program (that iSf the beneficiaries) have 
not asked for these goods and ser vices r perhaps 



*Developed by Maryanne Dulansey^ Consultants in Development, 
Inc, , Washington, D.C- 
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we should not make the assumption tha?: they want 
them* How can we tell? Often programs place 
people in the position of receiving an offer 
they can't refuse* Often it is difficult for 
people to think of alternatives (if not a clinic^ 
what?) Poor people usually have limited resources, 
but we might be able to discover their priorities 
if we look at whether and how they invest t eir 
time, their vjbrk; their materials or goods, their 
funds in any^ particular project* (Remember that 
women invested their time and labor in field work, 
and. in going to the river to wash clothes, for 
example*) Can we discover; ways in which the program 
can increase women's access to khowledge (e,g^, could 
the agricultural training programs be opened to 
women?) Could we plan the program so women have 
better access to the regular educational system? 
Could we plan the program so that women have access 
to resources, especial ly resources they value 
(e,g. land: in this case, land for women to use 
for vegetable gardens; e,g. human resources; recall 
that women Valued each other as sources of 
information; e.g, institutions and organizations; 
cooperatives, the loan fund, the marketing system, 
the village council, etc*; e,g, money; recall 
that although women did work, they were not paid* 
Rather, men received payment for ^the crops from 
the cooperative and often women did not share 
equitably in those proceeds. How could this be 
dealt with? If it is not culturally feasible to 
pay women for their labor in the man's field (it 
may or may not be) , could women have their own 
cash-producing crops? (This has been tried, a^id 
has been successful o?n various places.) \ 



4) Social Change ; Could programs be redesigned 
so as to increase the choices women might have 
about what they do? Could, for example, the clinic 
provide training and employment for 'women who 
wanted to become health workers? Could women be 
extension agents, especially for crops grown 
primarily by women {such as vegetables in our case)? 
Could the marketing system be opened up to women? 
What about maintaining the water supply? Could 
women serve the community as sanitation engineers? 
Could they learn to tepair pumps? Could they be 
bookkeepers in the cooperative? Would these 
functions enhance their role in the community? 
Would their contributions be valued? Or might the 
program have other adverse .effects on women which 
could not be prevented (e.g, mechanization for 
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increasing production displacing women from their 
jobs)? What might be planned to counteract that 
adverse effect/ (Perhaps food processing projects 
in which women Can earn money.) Or suppose the ^ 
project reinforces exploitative structures (such 
as the provision of un- or under^-paid agricultural 
labor). How might we deal with that? (Pay the 
women if possible; introduce trme and labor-saving 
devices) . , - 

5) Process : Too often, development projects hurt 
more than they help. One'bf the problems is that 
the assistance is too short-lived and too inflexible. 
It does not meet the development needs of the people. 
Such a consefquence may well follow from this project. 
Once the people are resettled, and the infra-, 
structure is -place,^ CARE' s job is almost complete. 
Could the project be structured so that, when. the 
^larticipants^ achieve Qrie. objective, they can choose 
another and/work on that (e.g. from housirf^ 
construction to provision of social serviceSf help'*^ 
in adjusting to new surroundings, etc.)? How could 
more flexibility be built into the project? 
(e.g. by getting more feedback mpre often from the 
participants, and allowing for changes.) - Supp6se 
that the people are really* unhappy about the roofing, 
for example. Can i^^^E^ changed? 




Trainer can facilitaC^ the discussion in activity 
#8 by: . 



' a) Giving some examples of changes which have 
altered sex role patterns and other systems in the community 
without addressing the "new unbalance or problem". 

i.e. in many caseS/ introduction of cash crops 
alters the management of money in the family by shifting 
money earned to the man and leaving the woman without the 
money >jhich came out of selling the excess of family garden 
products in the market, 

* 

It has been fc that men's money spending pattern 
is different than the omen's. Men tend to spend their 
money on material goouo for * themselves or the home while 
women; tend to SfJend their money on food and clothes for 
the family^ 



Also, in many casGS/ men support more than one 
family; so even when, men are earning more money, the 
.families may receive less money each^ 
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b) Asking participants for examples that 
illustrate the following points: 

1) interlocking or systems nature of sex 
role patterns in subsistence societies. 

2) consequences of altering sex role patterns 
or introducing changes which alter these 
patterns without considering their systemic 
naturer i*e. the existing relationship 
between smaller families and higher educational 
levels and the. interplay and consequences 
related to family planning educationr 
traditions r others. 

4. The Trainer may want to use a different case study 
more appropriate to the host country. If this is 
doner care should be taken to select or develop a case 
study that can be analyzed in terms of its consequences 
on womenr menr families and community development. 
It is important that the case study particularly 
illustrates effects of development on womenr whether 
jiositive and/or negatiye> in order to accomplish the 
goals of the session. , * 



ERIC 
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HANDOUT 
CASE STUDY* 



This is a three-year project which has been in 
operation two years* It has just been evaluated, and while 
the implementation is si ightly ^behind scheduler the goals 
are being met, \ 

Nevertheless r some disturbing information comes to 
light during the course of a visit to the project site by 
CARE staff. The Country Directpr and the Assistant Country ^ 
Director discuss the matter and determine to find out what 
happened and how the project can be revised* 

Details are contained in the following Project 
Description and the record of the discussion* 

^ ■ --^ 

Project Description 

In an effort to make more productive use of its resources 
the government is relocating people from overp ^uiU tted coastal 
regions to the interior r opening a new area which has been under 
pbpulated,^ and which has great potential for agricultural 
production, CARE has been invited to participate in the 
Resettlement and Integrated Rural Development Program being 
planned and coordinated by the Rural Development Office* 
Also ijfvolved are the Ministries of 'Education, Health, 
Agriculture, Public Works and Transportation* In additionr the 
Department of Cooperatives, the National Nutrition Planning 
Board and the Provincial Government art involved* 

The government has established a villager put in basic 
roads and cleared thie land* It has relocated landless peasants 
from the coastal areas and promises to deliver housing, potable' 
waterr land and other agricultural inputs such as tools, 
eguipmentr seedSr fertilizer/ training and extension serviceSr 
a school and health facilities* A production and marketing 
cooperative will be establishedr with credit facilities attached 

About 2r000 people/400 families are participating in 
the program in this phase i / The^^are ethnically homogeneouSr 
but are of a different group tham the people which inhabit the 
region* However r there are no other settlements nearby the new 
V ill age • 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ _ 

*Developed by M^ryanne Dulansey, Consultant in 
Development r Inc< , Washington, D<C* 
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Water System , - § 

CARE will work with the Ministry of Public Works and 
Transportation to provide ^the village with water for household 
use* The project may be expanded to include irrigation systems 
after the initj^aJr-phase of three years. > CASE will provide the 
construction mafterials, technical assistance^ and supervision^ 
as well as food coromoditiies for Food for Work*, The community 
will provide the unskilled labor. The Ministry will supply 
the plans. 

*^ 

Another component of the project will be a sanitary 
education program to educate users on the relationship and 
importance of clean water to good health, the prevention of 
water*borne diseases, and the need for proper handling and 
disciplined water consumption* The Ministry of Health will 
supply two Community^Health Aides to undertake the 'program* 

Goals 

Provide constant, readily*available supply of potable 
water to 400 families in the village. 

Reduce incidence of water*borne diseases in the village* 



Agriculture 



I 



The m^in economic activity of the settlej^^ is agriculture. 
New crops such as soybeans will be introduced, as thejl^nd is 
especially well suited to such cultivation. A five*hectare *^ 
plot of land will be given to each farmer, together with seeds, 
fertilizer, and tool^< Short training courses will b4 held, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture will station extensiori agents 
in the area* It is expected that production will be V^ry high, 
due to the fertility of the soil, the' favorable climatic 
conditions, and the potential for multiple cropping, in addition 
to the improved technology which will be introduced* jWhile the 
farmers will own their own plot of land, they will work ^ 
cooperatively, in order to share equipment for land cl^earing 
^nd ploughing* ^ 

' The Agricultural Marketing Board of the Ministry of 
Agriculture will market the soybeans; the F^rmexs* Cooperative 
will provide storage for corn and beanp for local consumption, 
and will sell the surplus through the Marketing Board^ 

CARE will provide seeds, tools an^ technical assistance 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, and give training couitses for 
the officers and staff of the Farmers' Cooperative in j bookkeeping 
and office management* ] 
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Goals 

Improve tho standard of living of sinall scale farmers 
and their families by increasing agricultural production* 



Integrated Health Services 

* CARE will provide take-home food supplements and medical 

services to the pre-school aged children of mothers enrolled 
in the program. At ^he health clinic fwhich has already been ^ 
built by the Provincial Government) information regarding 
improved nutritionr child care and health practices as well as 
health services and family planning advice will be made , available 
to 400 mothers. Their children will be recipients^ of fre^ health 
care including deworming^ immunizations against BCG^ malaria^v 
and smallpox, CARE will provide the food commodities and will 
develop the materials required for educatior; and maintenance of 
the programf as well as the 'training „for the Ministry of Health 
Community Health Aides assigned to the program, ^ 



Goals 




Improve the nutritional and health status of pre-school 
children by providing food supplements and health care for the 
children and by improving the health care practices of mothers, ^ 

Promote participation in family planning program,. 



Staff Discussion 

On a visit to the site of the Resettlement and Integrated 
Rural Development Program ^ the Assistant. Country Director 
discovered thatf although the eval^fLtion of the program at the 
end of two years showed progress toward attainment of the goals,, 
the project seemed' to be having ^ome adverse effects, 

y , 

One of the problems had to dovwith the Agricultural 
component. In the course df watching people work in the fieldf 
the CARE staff person noticed that they were women, and began to^ 
speak with th6m, learning that the arrangement of 5 hectare 
family plots was not satisfactory. Singe the government , was ^ 
encouraging the growing of cash. crops — soybeans — most of the 
t farmers grew barely enough corn and beans — ^their traditibnal 
* diet — for consumption. The settliement scheme does not provide 
for kitchen gardens^ which the women traditionally kept for the 
raising vegetables for family consumption and for the local 
market. The yomen had formerly been in charge of growing the 
food for theVfamily, with- the exception of the corn. However, 
that arrangement had been changed by* the delivery of the 
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agricultural inputs and services to the m^n in ^he resettlement 
program. The proceeds from marketing the crops were retained 
by the men. No wages were paid to the women, although they t 
spent the greater part of the* day working in the fields, 
especially during planting and harvesting times. Because more 
land was put under cultivation, the work load of the women 
was increased. Mechanisation was provided for the clearing 
and ploughing portions ^ut not the planting, weeding and 
harvesting. ^ ^\ 

Because of the demand for increased labor in the types of 
work traditionally done by women, mothers were keeping their 
daughters, from school so they could help them in the field. 

Men were primarily engaged in construction projects,^ and 
spent even less time in the fields than they otherwise might 
have. They also participated in training courses and received 
thfr loans from the Farmers' Cooperative for purchase of improved 
seed and fertilizer* 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed with the way in 
which the houses were being built. The women did not like the 
improved type of roof; they preferred tne cooking arrangements 
to be outside the house; and they said ^he houses were "facing 
the wrong way. 

In spite of good attendance rates at the clinic, it was 
noticed that the mothers were sending .,the preschool children 
with older children in order to get the food supplemeg^t. The 
mothers were not, however, receiving the nutrition, sanitation, 
and child care education^, 

^ The Community Health Aides who were charged with 
educating people about the proper use of water! discovered that 
the-women preferred to have a community supply^ rather than have 
water piped to each fouri-house fluster. They still used the 
river for washing clothes, in^spite of having water near their 
houses . * 

Women refused to boil tne water, complaining that it 
o would require more fuel to be gathered, for which they had no 
tiine. Besides, they said, if the water came from a pipe, it 
must be good. 

* The* food storage program run by the Farmers' Cooperative 
was operating successfully. It was one .way of controlling the 
production of food, and gathering statistics. Food waste was 
also sharply reduced, because fumigants were used, and good silo 
construction prevented rodent depredation. The women, though, 
did not "trust" the cooperative, and would keep si4>plies of food 
out of the harvest for home storage, as they had been accustomed 
to dOc 
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The staff discussed these findir^gs, ahd came to 
the conclusion that these situations had occurred,' because the 
planners failed to take into account the different rolei? which 
men and women played in the community* Although some of tt\e 
goals) of the projects were being met, the' projects seemed to 
be having some adverse effects on development, ^ - . 

They attempted to list the erroneous assumptions made 
in the planning stages, discover* what va^s actually happeoin^i * 
and redesign the projects so they-vrould have better overall^ ^ 
effect, and better impact. To. do this, they worked with sonie 
of the. government, people involved la planning and implementation 

Please turn to Questions for Discqssioni and, based on", 
this Case 'Study, note your reactions and ideas. 



r 
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HANDOUT 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1. 




Assumptions ^ ' Effects or Consequences 
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the project 



2, What effects do you think ^e project had on this 
community? Women? Men? Families? Think of each 
project area and other effects you might see. 



Project 
Activity 



Effect on. 
Community 



Women — Men 



Families 



Agriculture 



Health Services 



Water 



Housing 



\ 



Others 
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3. What would you do differently in the planning process? 
. Why? What would you do differently in the implementation 
process? Why? ^ 



Planning Reasons 



Implementation Reasons 



KLC 
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The Adverse Impact 
of Development on Women 
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From: Women and WorJd Devtlopment,^ 

by Irene Tinker ftr>d Michele Bo Braimen.ed.,^ 
Overseas Development Council, USA, 1978 

(rene Tinker 

E>jring much of the last quarter century, "development" has been viewed at the 
panacea for the economic i\H of all less developed countries: create a modem 
infrastructure and the economy will take off, providit)9 a better life for everyone. 
Yet in vinually ali countries and among all classes, women have tost ground 
relative to men; development, by wfdening the gap between incomes of men and 
women, has not helped improve women's lives, but rather has had an adverse 
eff^upon them< 

The major reason for this deplorable phenomenon is that Planners, gen- 
eral[y men— whether tn donor*country agencies or \n recipient countries— have 
been unable to deal with the fact that women must perform two rotes in sodety, 
whereas men perform only one. in subsisterKe socjetfes, ft ts understood that 
women bear children and at the same time carry out economic activities that 
are essentisi to the family unft. Western fnduftrfal societies have chosen to cele- 
brate the child-bearing role, glorifying motherhood while downgrading the eco> 
nomtc functions attached to chtkJ beanr)9 and household care, and erecting 
barriers to paid work for women. Accepting this stereotype of vvomen's roles, 
economic theorists in the West imboed their students, indigenous and foreign, 
with the chche that "women's place is in the home," classifying them forever 
as economically dependent. In doing so, they foffowed the unequfvocaf d^ictfOn 
of women in the law as legalty dependent mfnors. Small wonder that the spread 
of Western "civfJization," with its view of woman af "chrId*mother," has had an 
adverse impact on the more sexualiy equal subsistence societies. Comniunist 
doctrine errs tn the opposfte direction: women are economic units frrst, mothers 
second. Since children interfere witKvvork, the government provides day care; 
but little has been done in the Soviet UnrOn or Eastern Europe to encourage men 
to share the responsibilities of children and home. This teaves women two time- 
consuming jobs: fulhtime work plus daily shopping, cooking, cleaning, and care 
of the children in the evening. N^t surpnsingfy, the result fs a drastic fall in 
birthrates throu9hout Eastern Europe— accompanied fat least in the Soviet 
Union) by evKlenoe of increased marital instability and a ht^ incidence of ai* 
cohofisin aniong men" Yet even in these societies, where doctrine asserts 
that women and men are supposed to be economic ^ equals, emfdoyment data 



frene Tinker h ProgfBin Head of the Office of intemationat Science of the 
Amerfcan Associetion for the Adm}cement of Science, > 
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shovit that women hold the least pmtlgiout fobt.^ It may fat thirt tn lhaae ooun- 
trte alto, men ''subtract" a woman's home and chlkfrctrt reiponinHlltte from 
har aMKty to hoMdown Important po«ittonf.WhativerthieKplaf)ation«ltvwMi1d 
ser m women loit twice. 

Oavelopmant planners must begin to reoognUe women's dual rotei and 
stop usfng myihfcat ttofaotypag ai a bue for thefr davelopmant plant. A fiis^ ^ > ^ 
step it to ftcognizff the actual economic oontHbittiont of woman. £van thb b ^ 
difficult. Stitfttics. the 'lioly tHfffding btocks" of devtlopan, are made of the 
same mythical anumpHoni: a) 'Vmk" It performed for tfHtiney, and b) '\tfork" 
it looted only fn the modem sector. Thut the U^. Oepartment of Labor can ^ 
Issue a statement saying that in Africa only 5 per cant of the women workp 
This dearly is an absurd ettertfon about a continent where women are reported 
to be doing OOW per cent of t^^ work in the fieldt and working up to 16 ^^rt 
a day during the planting season.^ The "iixplana^on" fbr ttw 5 per cant fi(4Jwn 
is that agriouttuni work done by famity mamben it not recorded at 'Vmrk^ 
Nor are exchange labor, household ymk, chlkJ care, or many activlttet In the 
tertiary or informal sector counted as work. And tinoe ttatlttio do not show 
women working, plannen do no^ plan for women to work. Too often 
new projects adaially intrude on activities in which women already are engaged; 
but instead, of providing fervfoes or training to women, assumptions about proper 
sex roles dictate that man recalve the new training, new laeds, or new loans. 
The gap widens, 

Unfor^nately, this phenomenon of increased dependency of women 
on men it not new. The pattern has been repeated time and time again, wttan- 
ever a given sodety developed beywid sheer stibtistenoe and created a civilization 
which required functional specialixatjon. Documenting ihe erosron of women's, 
position in ancient Greece and Ronw, for example, Evelyne Sullerot has ot>- 
served that "as a rule it is in the early periods of each dvilbatlon that the least 
differerice exists between the posttk>n of men and that of women. As a dvlliza* 
tion asserts and refines itself, the gap between the relative status of men and 
women widens/'* May Ebihara has noted similar "reductions" of women's 
status in Soutiwast Asia's past. She points out that a Chinese visitor to the Khmer 
empire in Ar^gkor fn the thirteenth century recorded that women hekJ many 
positions in the court; yet within a century, due to the si^aad of Chinese influ* 
ence after the fall of the Khmer empire, women were reduced to being legal 
m inors of their husbatHJs/ 



^ Barbara W. Jancar, 'IVomftn Utidar Communlfn^" 4sna S« Jaquatte, Adn, H^MMn 
itt Potkics (IVaw Vork: Jdiin Wiley & Sbm, t974), pp. 21 7^2. 

^U^. D>ngr«u, Houta of Rapraiiantitiv«s^ Comn^ttv* on Foreign AffaW, Sub- 
committee Qi^ International Organizatk>n« and Movament^, "Iniemational Protection of 
Human Righti" lhaaringt Aaguit^Oecembar tS73),g3rd Conirao, 

^U,N, Economic Comminion *or Africa, Women'i Programme Unit. 'The Integra* 
tJon of Women in African Devetopmem," paper prapared for tha t4th Conferanca of the 
Societv for International Devalopment, Abidian, Ivory Coatt. 1974. 

^Evalvna Sullerot. Wonmt, Society, w/Hf CAanw {New York; McGnw^HiM. World 
University tJbrarv,197tl.r>^ ta 

^May Ebthera. "Khnier Village Women in Cambodia." in Carolvn S. Mattl)ta««on. 
ad*, Man^ ^^t^rt: IVomea m Crot$'Cutwr»t P^npectim iNew York: Th« Frae Pre», tS74). 
pp. 305^8. 
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Hiftodtislly, thm bumucratic ititvt prodiioid a stratifM iod^ wittt 
th« higher datm Uvirm ]n tivwm. It Mimd to foHow iiwvltMy ih«t women, 
sepiratttd from their sstentKal food pmduotlon functtont, became mora dependent 
upon men, espadaltv as upper-ctait mert commended laro* Inoomet and getwally 
adOF^ted a more octentatlout ftyle of JivlHQT. Women lostithelreoonomicbitf aiKJ 
came to be valued mainly for their female attributei of child bearinoand proyid* 
ing ttxtial gratificatiofi. Thus they Inoeasirvly came to be "protected" or "con* 
fined"-peToeived as "Jewels" for men to play with or at vehicles for perpetuetlng 
the family line. However, iheywera then also pqroeived-«»urataly-ei«coMm 
fMifid^ In subsistence societies, where women era a valuable economic com- 
modity, a mafi pays a bride price to the bdde's father to buy her services; in 
societies where women have lost their economic functionj the axchai^ of money 
is reversed, and the bHde's family pays the groom to accept her. 

ftecent studies recording women's roles in subsistence economies show 
a panopty of tradltiond rolesj twth economic and familiatj whostf patterns mora 
often add Up to near serfdom than to any significant degree of indepeixlence 
and personal dignity for women. Yet these studies show that, however oneroid 
women's liveSf development plans have seldom helped them. f\UbK develop- 
ment has tended to put o1>«tacres in women's vray that frequentl^^vent them 
even from maintaining what Itttle economic independence they do have. Laws 
and customs designed to protect women also can catise hftdship. Even education 
can widen the gap between men and women. This is not to say that develop- 
ment never helps women; the case being made is that, compared to men^ women 
almost universally have lost as development has proceeded. If economic planners 
would only look at recent (and tbng^rtding) anthropological evkiefioe, they 
hopefully would recognize .that women's productive contributions to the econ- 
omy have been and can continue to be important, and perhaps would begfn to 
ptan projects which not only support women's work but also open up oppor- 
tunities for women to become pan of the modem economic system. With this 
objective in mind, ihts paper will rK>w review the existing evidence which shovtfs 
how development has negatively affected the productivity of women in different 
areas of life. 

Changs of Subsistence Economies ^ 

In subsfsterwe economies every family member traditionally js^^ssigned roles 
which ara essential to the survival of the unit, whether tHat unit is a small 
"nuclear" family or an exteijded One. Men as well as women have dual func> 
tions: family roles are integrated with economic roles. While in any given society 
these roles generally are sex-specific, they vary from culture to capture. Almost 
everywhere change has meant'a diminution of men's roles in carirtg for and 
training children or assisting in hous^dd tasks. Since development is primarily 
concerned with economic activity, and since it is women's traditional economic 
role that has been ignored^ we shall focus on this function artd how it has changed 
for both men and women. 
O Ester Bosemp-in her landmark book, V\fdmsn*s Roie in Economic Devef- 
opment— has linked the variation of sex roles in farming to differant types of 
agrioultura. In subsistence farming where land is plentiful a slash-and-bum 
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technktue is the typical agribultijml style; genefilly men dear t^^ 
do the bulk of the fuming. This agrloultufil tachnlqua is fMII pradomlnant in 
Africa but is alio fbund in many parts of Ai(tlmd Qantral and Soutfi Amafka. 
When population Incraase llmlu land a¥allafallftyj\lraft animali ara bromlht Into 
Inowa productivfty through the use o( the ploui^^^ 

And the advent of )»e piough tuually entails a radical shift In mat roles In 
agrfcuhura; men tidce over the ploui^Jr«g even In nglom whera the hoaktg 
had fonneriy been women's work* At^^ same time, the amount of weeding 
to be done by the women may decline on land.ploui^ befora aowingand 
p ranting^ and either men or women may get i new lob of collecting feed for 
the animals and feeding tham^^ ^ . 

As population pressure on land Increases furttw, mora tabor*intenslve crops 
arajntroduoed and grown yearnround in Irrigated fiaidL Women ara drawn:back 
into the flehis-iD plant, weed, and hanrest alongMe the men. 

In addition to th^r important rola In fvming, women In siAisistanoe econo- 
mies traditionally have engaged In a variety of other economic activities-spinning 
fibersj weaving doth, drawing water, tending ^narket 9afdans, andprooaisingand 
pTesenln^ 'lods gethered from communal property. Women In Southeast Asia 
boil pain. «gar. West African women brm beer. Women In parts of Mexico and 
elsewhere make pottery. Women in most countries weave doth and make dothas. 
Women In most cultures sell theirsurplus food in local markets. P^ofiti finom these 
activities generally belong to the women themselves. Thus women tn many perts 
of the world have become known for their ar-uteneia in thfrmerketplaoe. Jawenese 
womdn have a reputation for being thrifty, while Javanese men consider them- 
selves incapat>le of haiKlling money wisely. In Nicaragua, women continue to 
dominate the traditional marketplaoe, which caters to the lower desset, deq>ite 
the availability of modem supermarkets nearfay.^ Market women of West Africa 
have parleyed their economic strength tnt6 political power as v^l. In Contrast, 
Hindu aiKl Ai;ab women seldom ara teen In the markets as buyers arKi never as 
sellers. But these women come fiom sodeties that have loQg been biirsaucratizad 
and Ih which women have lost some of their earlier economic independence. 

Erosion of the role that women played In subsistence economies began 
Under colonial rule. Policies aimed at improving or modernizing the farming 
systemSf particularly the Introduction of the concept of private property and the 
^ encouragimQnt of cash crops, -favorvd men. Under tribal custom, women' who ^ 
were fanners had users' rights to land. Colonial regimes, past arKi recent, seMom 
have felt comfortable with customary communal land'tenura rights and have 
tended to convert land to private ownership-in some cultures thereby dispossess- 
ing the women, in disregard of local tradition, by recognizing men as tbe new 
owners. T^is was as true of the Chinese 1n Southeast Asia and the Spanish in 

Ijmvtn, Ltd., I970),p. 33. ^ - 

^HikJrwl Gsertz^ The F^mfty York: TheFm Pr«K.19Q1t;«fKl M»r9Br«t ^ 

Hsgen, "Mot«» on tlvtt P^jc Mefkett and Marktting SvttMn of Managua, Nicmgua" 
gua: Initituto Cemroamericano dt Admintnracion dt EmpratM, 1974). 
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Utin AmftHca «i it wn of iht ^uropum Asia and Aftkm. Unit womtn still 
firmed tht laml but no kmgtr owned hand tharvto^ 

f«tbef».or their brothett. Wtwmer colonlel gowenimenti Introduced caih oropc, 
4 these were oonsidered to be men's work. Much of the eQricultunl development 
was focused on improving these crape. To encourage the men to take Jobs on plan* 
tations or to grow cash crops on their own land, governments frequently intro- 
duced taxes-therrtjy forcing men (who were more mobile) into th* modem money 
economy, while women (with chlldHWiring retponslbilltW) remained In rural areas 
and iianoe in the subiistenoa economy. Their lack of aocesi to money arMi loss of 
control of land left women with little Incentive to Improve either crops or the 
. land in areas where they continued to dominate the farming system. Further^ 
-more/ access to the rnodem sector, whether in s^rtcutturs or industry, has drawn 
men away from ihelr households and often even from their land, and thus has 
given women additional t»lcs that formerfy were men's work. Not surprisingly, 
productivity has declined as "developmant" has proceeded. »c 

Efforts to reverse this trend have been undertaken by envelopment agendas, 
iMJt their stereotypes concerning the saK of the ^rmer often have led to ridiciilous 
tesuiU, In 1974 Liberia decided to try to encourage we^rioe cultivation and 
brought to the countrj^a team of Taiwanese farmers. To assure attendance at the 
demonstration planting, the government offered wages to the observers. Many 
unemployed men participated in the experiment while the women continued their 
work in the fields. Throui^out Africa, ruraj e>cten£jon services, modeled on 
those in the United States, have been stafM and attended by men only; custom 
prevented rural women from attending courses tauj^t by men, and the courses 
taught by women-mainiy home economics courses on canning and sewing- 
were irrelevant to their needs. Cooperatlvet* too, tended to assunrw that ^rmen 
were males. Thus the men had access to credit or to improved seeds which t^they 
used to THToduoe cash crops; women In the subsistence sector were barred from 
membership as well as from growing cash crops. / 

Perha(>s because the economic position of women in Africa was deterk)rat- 
ing so Quicjlv^ active oppositidn to thb trend started there. Nigerian women 
formed all^female cooperatives and demanded credit to buy more efficient oil 
pressers to use in processing palm-oil nuts. Under pressure from women's groups, 
^e government of Kenya reinterpreted the cooperative regulations to allow menv 
t^rship to women, artd then formed a special task force to show women how to 
utilize this new opportunity. Zembian women were tau^t how to grow onions as 
a cash crop, in between rows of the usual subsUtence crops. They were so success- 
ful that men demanded similar assistance; this venture turned sour when the 
women refused to tend the men's onions, claiming it was not a traditional oblige- 
tioni In Tanzania the government Is encouraging the establishment of Uiamaa vil- 
lages, where land is held communallv and .'workers are paid according to their 
efforts; in these villages, women for the first time are biei>g paid for growing 
subsistence crop^ MSrjorie Mbilinyi writes that "it b therefore not surprisir^ that 
women are the most ardent supporters of socialist rural policies in many areas 
of Tanzania/" 



*Marjorift X Mbilinyi. "Barrieri to the Fult Pmktpetion of Women tn the Soc>«li(t 
Transformatfon of Tanzmi^" paper presented at the Conference on the Role of Rural Wofnen 
\n DevaloPimnt, $pon«ored bv the Atfrtctiitursl Davelopment Council/ Princeton, New Je<^« 
1974. 
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The vvays in yhlch devetopment agendas havt iriWNjuciadI tiaif tkhnolioi^ ^ 
inwwiM haw tended to bbnclilbuto^to the undinnlnlno of woman's tradftlonai 
roles. Small Implement s such as ptissat# grlhdiii, Br tUfiXkn ffmaritty. have bean 
Intioduoad to men, even when the work for ^^tidi Ibay an a lubttitati tradi- 
tlonally has been done by women* The avillabliftv of com grindin In Kenyan 
for eacampla, dearly sam women many hours, of.nianuaiafffort-^thb^ nUy 
also *pend hours gohig to the yWtng center, Birt why ai» woiwsn themed m 
tau^ to operatt thasa grindan? 0(1 pnssaf in NIgsda, tortillaHnakjhg maditnas 
in Mexico, arMi sago-p ro eai s ing machlnet In Sanwdc biso an purchaaad arMi 
operated by man-bacause only man tiav* aooase to oradit or to monay,* Starao? 
types that woman cannot manage tachnolpiry «t ninfotoad by the fact that Mlft^ 
eracy is more vi^ldaspread among women, who thmfom cannot tied Instructions* 

AgHcuHural technology has produced the ''green revoCMtton" artd has 
altered traditional corlouftUf«l practtoas* The high cqiitallzation Involved In buy^ 
ing improved teed varieties and fertilUecs has praoured farmers into mora effi- 
cient harvesting arr a ngement s whkh often utilize fewer laborers and hwreaea 
unemployment Planners know this and often have triad to cmata altamatlvt 
employment for the dfsplaoad mem But. In most economies that rety on wat^oe 
cultivation, it Is the women who tlo the hahwst^io* A datalM study on Central 
Java, for exampla, noted that the women formerty aooeptad tow wages for plants 
Ing In order to receive payment in rice ftself for harvarting work^ Today the 
harvasting is dona by mobile teams bf nMi using the mom efficient scythe; 
women, vtfho harv«st!ed with a hand knife, havt kMt their rigjhts to harvest and 
have not yet been abte to obtain hifl^ wages for planting.' ^ 

Improvod transportation systems have affected tradttlond markets In both 
positive and negative ways* In Mejclco, for example, imfMovad transport has 
increased demar)d for locally made oaramic animal figures, Iherabv increasing 
mnl earnings. It has made manufactured fabrics avallaUe In even the smaRest 
towns, enabling women to make dothlng^ without having to weave the doth. 
Moreover, trfiiwi to markets in town has eased the drudgary of women's lives 
in rural areas.' ^ On the other Ijfand, improved transport has mvie many tradl^ 
tidnal occupations redundant, ft has opened rtew markets for manufactured 
goods that compete with local, hand-made artifacts. Traden from more distant 
towns are taking over local markets, undercutting the traditional supplien: 
women tradea from outlying villages. In Javi^, the importation of Coca^a 
and Australian ice cream ruined local soft drink manufacture and ice cream 
productif^; both enterprises had been dominated by women. Sago processing 



Ghariotta Sto]n«kar,"E)(amplH of Stability and CNnge from Santa Maria Atioiftpa," 
P4per praMmad at the Southwestern Anthropoloetol Aviation Meeting, TtKSon,Ariiona, 
1971: and BartMra E, Ward, 'l^imn and Tatihnotogv tn Developing Coiiotrlei/' /inpaee 
of SdMC^ on Soehtr^ Vol. 20, No, 1 (19701, Dascribfng the adverse affects of tecttnologv. 
Beveriy Chinas observes; "Modern tachnology imported by foraipnari brings Mith it a prat- 
erance for mate ernployees/' iBavarly CttinaS/ "La partidpadM famenina al stttema 
•ducKiorai Vanexolano," Oocumento tacnko 2 tCeracat: Cantmde Ettudkw Socialtti con 
la Cooperaci^n de AITEC^ 1976^ 

'^Ann Stolar, "Land, Labor and Famala Autorwiny tn a iavanase Viltage," unpub- 
IJthed flftamjicript,197&. 

''3iolmaker, "Examplat o: Stebiltty," op, «it«,p« 23; and Wkrd, "Women and Tech- 
nology," op, p. 96, 
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bf womm Wk SumiiA wtt rapliOKl bf machine preoming nin by CbiMN man* 
Mtn's entyprim atto hm mfhrod from oompothlon wtth natioful or Inter- 
nattoful firms. A itudv of govtmnnental pdlid^ In Zaria, Nlgsria, thowad that 
imari butiimtte ran by man suffarad from tht lack of baafc tarvtoai-partloulariv 
water, light, and oedit-and that this pravented thrir expansion; In oontraat, two 
Iar9a local factories^ producing tobacco and textiles, were fostered bf govern- 
mental pol Icy.^ ' Plannere usually are awaie of and try to eaie the demise of small 
businesses in the wake of modem Industrialization* Whet thay have forgotten, 
hpwever. is the* sex of the entr«pranaurs-end hence have attempted to provide 
alternative employment for mm only* 

Change in the Modem Sodor and Woman's Education 

The elite character of all education ai well as its bias in favor of men everywhere 
in the wortd means that rafal woman seldom are Ifterate^ fact that inhibits 
their ability to move into new sectore when their traditionel economic roles are 
superseded, furthermore, acoording to the most recent UNESCO figures, the 
disparity between male and female illiteracy is growing. In Africa (whaie tlliv 
eracy ts extremely high atnong both, sexes)* nine out of ten women ttill are 
illiterate. In Atia, female illiteracy rates range from B7 par cent in India to 52 par 
cent in Hong Kong; and even in Hong Kong, women are five times more likely 
to be illiterate than men. Generally, the higher the level of education, the lovvor 
the female enrollment In Africa, some 20-30 per cent of Cemala childrm attend 
primary school, but only 10^20 per cent of the seconderysdwol. children are 
girls.^ ^ In South Asia, of the 2^ per cent of the adult population that continues 
in school beyond the age of fourteen, about oi^ fifth are women, in Latin Amer- 
ica, in contrast, where the paroentage of edults who receive higher education 
varies from 2 per cent to 10 per cent, nearly half the students enrolled in higher- 
eduction institutions are women*^^ However, these few hiflihiy educated women 
remain limited in their options by the widely held belief that men and women 
have separate "proper spheres" in profession^ and public life. 

in traditionat raral pursuits, the lack of education was a relatf^ly less 
serious problem. But that is changing as the modem sector invades the tradi- 
tional sphere. Women in the markets, for exan^e, are at a disadvantage because 
of their illiteracy and lack of knowledge of modem packaging techniques. The 
lack of education limits women's options even more severely when they migrate 
to the dty. When move with their husbands, they may be able to continue 
household ci^fts or petty trading. Qut trading on a smafj scale takes piece within 
an established cirde of customers; frequent moving can destroy a business. In 
some businesses, such as tailoring, women compete with men who have easier 
access to credit and therefore can i»ovide a wider variety of fabrics. Lack of 

^^Dorothy nwny and John VVeek>, "£(Tiploynr>ent. Occupation end Jnequaivty in a 
Non-Jnduttrlaltzad Cfty/' in K. Wohlmutli. ed., BmtHoym&nt in Bfrwrgfng Sod^tht {Hvn 
York: Ptaeger, 1973). 

^^Kenrmh Little, >4Anfca^ IHvnwt fit Tpwmt An Aspect of AMc&'f Sockl /t^¥ofut/on 
iCafnbfidiav- Cambridtte Univ^vty Pr«s*, 1973), p. 30. * 
^^Basttn4p,l4tomr?^>?oiAr, op^dt,, p. 121. 
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educetioft b e handtoap io theii women, poiothy 
aooffiomic activity of women in NIgkrIa, has €c«n^^ 
the women In my tampla who had been able t» earn a subrtantlil tfi 
Income tod aAehdad pihrairy abhool. All of Hicie wamn had leemedto j 
wrtte,andipaaksoiiiiEn0liih.*'^^ « 

While married women find ihehr economic indep en danba eavanly limited In 
the tewns of the lev developed world, they at laiirt have huriMiidi Id support 
tham; life for tmmanMvnrnanb mom dlffiouttSurv^oondUc^ 
indicated that from 25^ per cent of women liyInQ In towm were on their 
'* In LaltnAmertea young women migrito Mb dttoiln I 
and tome leA en«>loyment In domeeiid aervloe or te ib^ 
, however, pftMtitiitlDn li mendoned ai the primary means of \ 
Other wpmen fft into the uncounted Intentloes of the eccMfiy. Ttiey buy a 
pack of dgwettei and seM them one at a time* They oook food and hawk it on 
the street, Ahhough mete migranti, too, enoaot' In ttU* informal aacaot, they 
imialty ^rogem Into the "modem aacior /' when they em Included in employ* 
mant statistics* for the meet part, however > women continue to work at marglrtal . 
lobs and remain uncounted, since these economic activities do not enter Into that 
mythical ftmdaid, the "qtoo national product" 

All this !s not to say that education has not ORaned up some new ocoupa- 
tions for women, partioularty for midcfle- and upparcUat women, ^noe most 
of the aartyabucatlon fyftoms In colonial dountries were nm^ 
placed, a h{#i value on education refrnAest of tax, fllrls haw* had aome eeoest 
to sthools. In r^jany oountrlet, nufsing and teatihEng are constdemd respectable 
female occupations. In fact, there am'more opportur^^ for women aitaachm, 
nurm, and doctors tn eodeties when sex aegragation oontlnuet and men an 
llmhiad in their contact whh Women than there an.in less tradidonal aodetlai.*^ 
As sex aegregation is relax^Jiouwer, m^ing this "market" for fismala profe^ 
sional employment less exniSive/lhe number of women employed In these fields 
dedlnei-provlding yet another exampla of the negative Impact of development 
on women* * * 

In those ereas of SootheastAsia and West Africa when trading traditionaliy 
has been the women's present, many educated woman have nttfned their entn- 
preneurial role, adiucdng simessfuily to modeip market cor>dttionB. In Ghana, the 
major marmalade manufacturef b a woman, The strength of organized merket 
women in Guinea end Nigeria has given them influenoa in affiKting government 
decisions. In Jakarta, the wives of the higher-grade civil servants run shops and 
make jewelry. In ThailafKl, several large hotels are owned and run by women. In 
the Philippines, women are adept as real estate agents/stockbrokers, end business 
managers; the feet that more Philippine women than men have attended private 



^^Dofothy n«fny, ''UMtenfev^e^wnt ind thi EiqMrtonot of WonwA: A Zsria Cas« ^ ^ ill 
Study." in fttyna Rdttr, «d., Tdw&m MTAnthtOiiOtogy of Ififi^mm {Hvi* York: Monthly -i^ vtJ| 
*,1976). 

^MirasHta [>oben. 'Hh* Chartgi'te Ststvt of Women in French SpMki^ Africa; Tmo 
£)»mpt^: Dahomey and Gulnaa;' unpubtlchad manutcript, 1974. 
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schools is a clear indicator of the value placed in that country on the ability of 
women to learn and to earn.' • 

Only in crisis situations, howfven are women Qenerally pennitted by sodety 
to engage in economic activfties that otherwiseVemain dosed to them. InVietnanrk, 
for example, Women were forced to support their families through yaars of war 
Marilyn Hoskins has pointed out that women in Vietnam traditionally have been 
pivotal in the family; thus any activity that Irisures the family's continuity or 
aids in its comfort is socially acceptable/^ Undoubtedly aiding in this acceptance 
are the many fotk tales^which portray Vietnamese v^men as heroines in the days 
before Chinese and French colonialism. A similar ability of women to respond to 
modern demands (more quickly than their husbands) is fourKl. today amo09 the 
Yemenite migrants imo Israel. Yemenite men, more circumscribed than women 
by carefully delimited roles, have difficulty adapting to tHI&ir new sunoundings, 
^hile the women, expected to see to the needs of their families^ have moved into 
.the modem ecor>Dmic sector and jn many cases have become the major income 
producers in their families.*' 

Thus education has Only partly countered the bfstoric phenomenon typical 
of the earlier bureaucratic as well as thr later industrial socfetles-assigmng of 
women to the home. Those vvomen who succeed&l in obtaining a higher educa* 
tion during the colonial period usually could firKi jobs as easily as men, both 
because of the dearth of trained nationals and because the societys^tself was in a 
state of political and economic transition. An importam factor enabling these 
women to participate was the existence of a supportive family structure in which 
kin and servants took over some of the v^men's household taskpand family re- 
sponsibilities. Thus women played a promirtent part in many nationalist struggles 
in Asia and Africa and were rewarded with high governmental positions in newly 
independent countries, The three current women prime mlntstcrs-of India, Sri 
Lanka, and the Cemral African Republic- have personal histones of political 
activity. In Latin America, women have entered such demanding occupations as ' 
law, medicine, and demistry in larger rxjmbers'^n in the United States.^ ^ 

Today, unfortunately, the situatron is char>gir)g. Fewer women are in parlia- 
ments or political parties than during the early days of independence; professional 
Women in many countries are beginning 10 have ^difficulty finding good jobs. 
These setbacks mirror those experienced by women in the United States, where 
ai^igher percentage of women received doctoral degrees between 1910 and 1920 
than at any time since, and where more women held professional and teclinical 

'^Ju«tin J. Green, "Philippine Women: Toward! a Socral StrticturaJ Theory of Parnate 
Statut.'^ paper prepared foi the Southwest Conference of the Association for A»ian Studies. 
De^ion. Te)<3s. 197^. 

^^Marilvn Hoskins^ "Vietnamese Women in a Chan^iqg Socieiv: TYteir Roles and 
Their Option^." unpublished manuscript* 1973. 

^^Yael Keair. ''Iiraeli Women in Development: The Case of Yemenite Jews in a 
Mo^hev.'' paper prepared for the AAAS Seminar on Women in Development, Me)<ico Citv. 
Mexico* 1975^ 

^'Noia Scott Kinier* ."Destrovinfl the Mythi ^The Porterw Professional*'^ in RubV R. 
Leavitty «d.^ PVornett Cross'Co/wrBiJy: Change &nd Challettg^ (The Hagu*: Mouton Press^ 
1975). 
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.jobt In iha 1930« than do now. Savaral vxplanattptit hava been ofhrad ^ such 
trandi. First, as aducatfonal opportunitlet incmta, mora mlddlft*cfa» chlld^ 
attend ooHoge; and daughters of the middle dats usually ere more restricted by 
their families' sense of proprfety than are the daughters of upper^ass families. 
Seoondj the lihtry of fafge numbers of men into the ranks of Job seeken-^rt)cu* 
larly middle^ass men who feel women should stay home-lncreeset employment 
competition and decreases women's cftanoes. Third, the governments in many 
newly indepertdant countries have become more end more dominated by the 
military; while professional women sometimes do obuin high level jobs in die 
bureaucracy, virtually nowhere do they do so In the military. 

Non-working women-rwhether educated or not^^^>ecome more dependent 
on their husbands then those who have an Income. While a dependem woman 
may have more status In the eyes of her friends because of her hu5t>and's job, 
many women resent the Increased authoritarianism which tends to flow from 
dependency. Joseph Gugter writes about how such resentment has lad to the 
radicallzation of wom^n in West Africa.^^ At the same time, however, re/seee 
from the drudgery of farm tabor makes dependency and even leduslon aooeptable 
to women jn many t>arti of Asia and Africa. While Wetterr^ women look upon 
seclusion, or purdah, as an extreme form of bedcwardness, many lower-class 
women in the old bureaucratic societies peroeWe It as an improvement of status- 
an imitation of the uF^r classes. This process of changing life styles to. emulate 
the Qiass above has long b#en observed between castes in the Hindu hierarchy, 
where it h termed ''SanskritlzatlorL" A study of purd^ in Banglad^ indicates 
It has ir>ereased since indeperKlenoe from Crest Britaln*^^ In northern Nigeria, 
the attitude of Hausa women toward seclusion is influenced by religion and 
culture. Farming Is carried on by Hai^ women of the animlst sect who cherish 
their freedom of movemem and ridicule the seduded Hausa Moslem women, who, 
on the other har>d, eppear to prefer to be kept in seduslon on the grounds that it 
reduces their work load arKi raises their prestige. Nonetheless, It has been noted 
that seclusion has the effect of separating the sexes and Increasing the hostility of 
women toward men; this hostility creates a kir^ of female solidarity that is not 
channeled into activism but is expressed^ for example^ in ribald singing. Among 
the anlmist Hausa. "wom^ play an obvious economic role, pne that Is recognized 
by the men." The result is social solidarity rnather then sex division.^^ 

Such increasing hostility between men and women may be responsible fdr 
the amazing rise in households headed by women. Around the world today, one 
out of three households Is headed, de facto/by a woman. In the United States the 
figure is [ust under 20 per cent, but in parts of Latin America it is as high as 50 
per oentj In Africa the and of legal polygamy has resulted In second wives berng 
considered unmarried. The number of women4)eaded households Is also growing 
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in Asia, because the curtomary protection afforded divorced women and widows 
by family practices imbedded in treditional^ religions is bieekir^ down, Migration 
pattern$-a function of economic opportunlty-also have led to an increase in 
women-headed households. In Africa the men migrate to mines, Plantations, or 
cities. The 1969 Kenya cemus indicates that one third of rural households are 
headed by women; Lesotho estimates are even htgher. In Latin America, in con* 
trastf tt is the women who migrate finl, often living in urban squatter settlements 
and raising the children by theniselves, What^r the reason. Planners persist in the 
stereotype of the family as headed by a nun; this concept reinforces the idea that 
only men engage in economic activity and leads to unfair planning, 

Modem laws and customs heJp ceate these women-headed households, 
Most countries in Africa have adopted laws making monogamy the orJy legal form 
of marriage. Second wives, who of course continue to exist, become "mistresses" 
and rose the Protection that was accorded them under customary law. While 
Westemtzed African women argue in favOr of the necessity for monogamy, many 
market women indicate a Preference for polygamy, A survey conducted in the 
Ivory Coast in 1960s showed that 85 per cent of the women came Out in favOr 
of potygamyl According to Margarita Dobert, the women believe that "in a 
monogamous marriage power accmes to the rrian as head of the household whereas 
formerly both m^n and vtromen had to defer to the head of the lineage/' Further- 
more, co-wives shared the burden of J^ousehold vtrork and cooking; one woman 
could go off to trade while another stayed at home to carry out household tasks,^^ 

Western law underscores women's major role as child rearing, treating 
women as dependents as far as property is concerr>ed and generally awarding them 
custody of children in divorce^ Thus modernization takes away women's eco- 
r^omic rofes while at the same time givir>g them the burden of Payirvg for raising 
their children. Older religions such as Christianity and Hinduism avoided this 
problem by forbidding divorce; Islam and African animism allowed divorce but 
required men to assume the obligations of raisir>g the children. By absolving men 
of the responsibility of caring for their children in case of divorce, recent legisla- 
tion in Kenya has placed an oppressive burden on divorced Kenyan women,^^ 

Women-headed households are also increasing in the Soviet Union, There 
the women are integrated into the economy, albeit at lower-level jobs, but their 
husbands are not sharing in household arid family tasks. Women are rejecting rK»t 
only ma'^riage but also child bearing. It was interesting to hear Rommian officials 
at the U,N, Population Conference in Bucharest in August 1974 observe that 
concern over the falling birthrateSw in their country actually might have the effect 
of urging men to helP more with the houseworki 

There is no dear relationship between family type and women's ability to 
work. Women-headed households generally are relatively poorer. In most coun- 
tries, the women lack education anc* are forced to earn money in marginal jobs 
within or outside the modem sector. In the United States, divorced women 
generally must adapt to a standard of living cut by nearly a half; the majority tend 

^ ^Ddberit 'The Changtng Status of Women/' op, cH„ p, 7, 

^'^Audrey Wipper.r 'TTte Rol«s of African Womdn: Pest, Presem and Ftitur«/' Canadfan 
Jci^mat of African Stvdies, Vol, 6, No. 2 (1972), 
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to find jobs on the. low end of the emPloymeryt scale and receive Inadequate 
child-support payments. At one time it was thought that the nuclear family would 
be the Prototype of the modem world. Women in ijhe United States now complain 
of the restrictions of the nuclear family, at least Where the partners are not equal. 
Yet several observers Qf Asian vtromen have argued th?t the nuclear family is the 
primary liberating force from the patriarchal domlinanoe of the extended family. 
Latin American observers on the otherhand,hayejfug9efted that the kin network 
that typifies traditional extended families actually allows for more equality of 
women because of the shared obligations and duti« within the family. 

In China, the traditional extended- f em II y |pattem has been the target of 
much criticism by the government, undoubtedly: because that ^rm has been so 
intertwined with the elitist bureaucratic form of ^ovemment. All levels of sodety 
now are required to share the drudgery of hard labor; college students end party 
functionaries in particular are required to wor|c periodically on farms or on 
massive public vvorks pf^ojects. Govemment publications fiiggest that the ideal 
of equality has been achieved, but typically the military and bureaucratic leaders 
are almost entirely n>en,^^ Even the most inf^lwntial Chinese woman today- 
Chiang Ching, wife of Mao Tse-tung-operatesonjthe periphery?' Recent visitors 
to China have been impressed by efforts to achieve female equ^ity. Nonetheless, 
even the Chinese delegates to the U,N. Commission on the States of Women ad* 
mit that the men in the outlying areas of the dountry have not yet understood 
that women are to be treated as equals, I 

i 

Conclusion 

In subsistenCfi economies, the Process of development has tended to restrict the 
economic irtdependence of women as their traditional jobs have been challenged 
by new methods and technologies. Because Westem stereotypes of appropriate 
roles and occupations for women tend to be exported with aid, modemization 
continually increases the gap between women'srand men's ability to cope with 
the modern world, Elites in these countries are imbued with middle-dass Western 
values relegating women to d'subordinate pface4values often troismttted by the 
industrial world's bureaucratic systems, which ffe^ently reinforce such stereo- 
types in their own sodetiesH 

In the developed, "modem" world, women continue to experience 
restricted economic opportunities while at the. same time finding increased 
family obligations thrust upon them. The strange contrast of this reality with 
the Westem ideal of "equality for all" increasingly has made won^en aware of 
this injustice. Instead of docilely accepting thdir fate, vvomen are becoming 
increasingly hostile, leaving marriage behlrtd, arid takirvg on the dual func- 
tions of work and family without the added burden of husband, A redress is 
overdue. Planners must not Only consider and. support women's economic 

JoVce K, Kall9ren, "Enhancing the Role of Women in Developing Country/' pre- 
peretj forthe U,S, Agency for lnierneiion«l OBvefopnient, 1973, mfmeo, 

^^Rozne Witke, '"Womett in th« People's Republic of Cttine,"' speech presented before 
the Wingipresd Conference on Amerteen f^r«pective*, Racine, Wisconsin, June 25, 1974, 
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activities but must also ftn<l ways of mitigating the drudgery of tious^woi!^ 
anc: tne responsibmty of chltd rearing. The rotes assigned each S€k most 
again be made more equal^with rnen as well as women accepting their dual 
func'.iOns of work and family. 

For a time after Wortd War II. there was grefit optimism ab'^ut the ability 
of world to proceed apace with economic development Today there is a 
gro^pvtrtg featuation L^at dcveiopmenT is ^ more efustve concept than had 
be^n previously thoughL Even where countries are abto to boast of a rising 
gtoss national product in the face ot population growth* it is recognized that. 
Wc;H:cr^-styie development approaches of tb^ pasi have tended to make the 
riCh nchcr and the poor poorer* both within countries and among countries. 
Not crAy tvomen but the poor generalfy have been left out. 

UOi ojrprtsir^giy, many economists are looking for alternative Pctths to 
devclcpment. and are showing an increasing interest in the experiences ol 
such non-V;es1ern countries as the Soviet Union ^nH phin^ in ih^lr impact 
on wcm^ri h^ever. those non-Weslern models also are inadequale; in a 
sense ;M*y err twice. *0r wnile woricn's nurturing ro(es are deeniphasized in 
tavor o* MO:r economic roles. women CO'itmue to have access only to the less \ 
important economic and political roles. Clearly these models^whatever the 
irroocl r-f m^^ir policies on the womer* in Ihe-r own countries— also cannot 
and si^cu^d not be exported without major adaptation* or they too wilt under- 
mine women 5 traditional rotes. What ts needed, therefore, isnot anirriportcd 
modsl. tut rather an adaptation ot Oevelopment goa*s to each society— an 
adaptctior^ that will ensure beneltts for women as wetl as men. 




MODULE V; Summary and Application of Learning 



Total Time: 2 hours 



Objectives : 

1. To identify and discuss what participants have 
learned about women in development. 

2. To explore and apply these conclusions to different 
areas of their role as PCV's. ^ 

3. ^ To develop and assess strategies to increase the 

consideration given to women and their participation 
in development projects and their communities. 



Overview; 



This session will provide an opportunity for participants 
to consolidate their learning regarding women in 
development and discuss and clarify their ideas regarding 
WID. It will also provide an opportunity to apply some 
of .this learning to activities PCV*s can implement in 
their communities and projects and provide an overview 
of different ways in which WID can be integrated ih the 
PCV*s work- 



Procedures : 

Time Activities 

Introduction 1. Introduce session by briefly 

5 min stating the goals and overview of session. 

Individual work 2. Ask participants to individually 

10 min identify the major things they have learned 

regarding women in development by writing down 
on a piece of paper the 4-5 thoughts or ideas 
which sband out in their minds as being most 
important about WID. 

Trainer can briefly summarize each WID session 
before participants start in order to help them 
remember and identify their learnings. 
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Module V - 2 



Subgroups 
discussion 
15 min 



Group 

discussion 
20 min 



Individual 

work 

15 min 



3. Ask participants to form into 
groups of 5-6 and share their most important 
conclusions of the program* Ask them to look 
for similarities and differences and select any 
ideaSi guestionSi concerns, they want to present 
to the total group. 

4. Reconvene the group and ask 
participants for impor tant ideas i questions i 
concerns, they discussed in their small groups. 
Examplet "You have identified and discussed 
some of your conclusions regarding WID. Are 
there any important thoughts you want to share 
with the group? Any similarities or differences 
which Surprised you? Were there any concerns 
raised in your small group discussion you want 
to bring to the group?" 

A discussion follows based on statements and 
questions made by the participants. (See 
Trainer note H.) 

5. Ask participants to individually 
do the following task; 

Task: Based on what you have learned 
about development and the role 
of women in development, what 
could you do differently 
(strategies, actions , activities) 
as a PVC starting development 
work, to* be responsive to WID 
concerns. Think of the following 
aspects of your future work; 



a) entering the community 

b) getting to know the community 

c) meeting community people and 
making fr iends 

d) identifying community needs 

e) participating or initiating 
community activities 

f) entering the job 

g) establishing secondary projects 

h) evaluating "how are you doing" 
as a PVC 



KLC 



This is not an exhaustive list and participants 
do not need to address each of these areas. It 
is a guideline to help thera think about the 
different aspects of their work and different 
actions they might take to consider WID in their 
projects and communities* 
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6. Ask participants to form groups 
of 2 or 3 and'^discuss their individual analysis. 
As they discuss^ they should pay attention to 
which actions or strategies seem to address 
women in development more effectively; which 
seem more feasible given the culture^ men and 
women* s roles ^ history and considerations in 
the host country; which are more practical and 
easy to implement. They should select the best 
strat^egies or activities to present to total 
group and receive feedback* from other participants 
and resource persons. The subgroups task can * 
be presented in flipchart as follows: 

Task: Discuss your strategies or 

actions taking into consideration 
their ef fectiyeridssi^ cultural 
appropriateness and feasibility. 
If necessary r develop new 
strategies out of^your discussion. 
Select the best strategies -to 
present to the group ^rK3 resource 
persons for analysis and feedback. 

Group discussion 7. In general sesiiion^ trainer\asks for 

30 min examples of participants strategies. - A- panel 

of resource persons composed of program managers^. 

experienced volunteer (s) WID coordinator^ - host " 

country persons^ react'to the proposed strategies 

using the following guidelines; 

^most likely to succeed strategies 
and why 

^most likely to fail strategies and why 
^examples of successful programs^ projects^ 
strategies which take women into con- 
sideration and promote their participation 
-suggestions and new ideas about 
strategies and activities which work 
and do not work based on their own 
experience 

If a panel is not possible ^ or as an additional 
activity^ a flipchart of successful programs. 
an|^ strategies can be presented arid discussed 
by the trainer. It would be prepared in advance 
with the help of the program staff and other 
resources. 
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Module V - 



Subgroups 
analysis 
20 min 



Module V - 4 



Closure 8, Trainer sunimarizes session by 

10 min presenting or developing with the participants 

a list of different ways in which WID can take 
place in PC work, (See Brainstorm" on strategies 
to integrate^women in development projects 
as sample, ) ^ . . 



Materials: 

-Task flipcharts for activities #5 and #6 

-Tlipchart with guidelines for resource persons reactions * 
-Flipchart of successful strategies and programs (Optional) 
-Flipchar-t of ways in which WID can take place in PC work 
(Optional) ^ ^ 



Trainer Notes ; - 

1« Activity #4 provides an opportunity for participants 
to clarify their- conclusions and ideas regarding WID, 
talk about their^concerns^ "tie loose ends" and in 
general^ consolidate their learnings before moving to/ 
the following "application" activity, / 

There might not be clarifications* or Qoncerns the 
participants want to discuss* If sor the discussion 
should not be ^"pushed** or **forced" by the trainer and 
trainer should proceed with activity #5* 

On the other hand, there mi^ht be concernsf^ misunder- 
standings ^ negative reactions which have not surfaced 
before and that come out at this moment* The trainer 
needs to assess whether these ari legitimate concerns 
which should be discussed in the groups or whether 
these are negative reactions of individuals which will 
not change no matter the amount of discussioj/ or 
clarifications made* The latter should be dealt with 
individually and group time should not be used to 
discuss these cases extensively. 

2* Activities 5^ 6 and Ir but particularly activity #7 

with the participation of resources can be very exciti 
and full of learning. Some examples of strategies 
which participants develop include: start a vegetable 
garden in my house or in a coimnunity plot and involve' 
neighborhood children or women in its care and profit 
sharing; introduce myself to the families in the 
conmiunity and talk informally about who I am^ who they 
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Module V - 5 



are* things they like, don't like about the community; 
talk to one woman a day or go to community places 
where women gather informally, converse with them 
and learn about their needs and problems; address 
family as a whole and deal with^'family unit? develop 
activities with children to gain entry with the 
families and the women^ start $mall projects to ease , 
the work load of women so tbey have more time for 
other activities^ i<e< Lorena stoves; instead of 
offering solutions help people reach their own 
solutions? make suggestions about other ways of doing 
things? use myself as model or example*^ 
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SAMPLE 



Brainstorm on Strategies to Integrate 
Women in Development Projects 



Asking, listening and observing in order to identify 
women's needs. 

Identifying women's rolesr opportunities and handicaps. 

Identifying cultural r social r family and other patterns 
which impact on women positively and negatively. 

Identifying, developing and using women leaders and 
supportive men. 

Identifying positive and negative effects of projects on 
women and children. 



Helping in the development^and advancement of women 
counterparts* ^ 

Developing and implementing income generating activities 
or projects for women* 

Integrating women into decision making levels of project 
planning, implementation and evaluation. 

Introducing and training for time saving devices for 
women's domestic tasks. 

Providing opportunities for women to move from traditional 
roles and jobsr to non-traditional roles or jobs* 

Providing programs or activities to strengthen women's 
traditional roles, i.e. status, incomer social rewards . 

Helping governmentr other developers and community people 
look at the role of wiD. 

Raising productivity of tasks performed by women* 

Identifying and using local organizations traditionally 
supportive or women. 

Researching, analysing and using data or women's role 
and status. 




Module V - 7 



Sharingr exchanging information and; analyzing failures 
and successes of projects directed to wpmen's needs. 

Helping and educating other women and itieni in order^ to 
increase their understanding and support of WID, 



\ 



\ 

\ 
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Module V-8 



VJonten in Development: Defining an. Approach 



Judith A. 

J 



Hermanson 



The phrase "women in development" is fairly new to the vocabulary of the development com- 
munity. However f it is a phrase that, t(jgether with its acronym "wid," is much bandied about* 
Thisujias its advantages and its disadvantages. On the ode hand, the phrase at least surfaces 
the issue of women's participation in the developnent prpcess. On the other hand, it shares 
with other catch phrases the problem of being ill*de£ine^* 

"Women in development" is not the only phrase used in t^e development community that could 
benefit from better definition. Which two people* for instance, have the same understanding 
of what the phrases "the poorest of ±he poor," "appropriate technology" . and "basic human needs" 
mean? The catch phrase tends to oversimplify and as a /result, sometimes to cotmnunicate dif' 
ferent ideas to different people. With "women in development," however, there is another 
difficulty as well. Often people interpret it in light of some of their own basic assumptions 
about women's roles and so their ideas about it tend to be emotionally laden* 

Nonetheless, beyond the catch phrase "women in development" lies a concept that may be critical 
to the nature of development in the Third World. This paper is an attempt to net some of the 
complexities that it contains and to provide an expaivded sense of vrtiat "women in development" 
might mean for Peace Corps* 
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Why should we be concerned with women in particular?*' One might ask. And with reason* The 
response is that in^attempting to define women in development, the stress must be placed on 
"in development". We have begun to find that to assume that women are "being taken care of" 
in the course of development in general is not safe i assumpti.on to make. It is not necessarily 
true that women will advance as their countries advance. Indeed, there are documented 
examples of well intentioned development projects t^a,t have impacted negatively on the 
position of women within a particular culture* J/ f^omen have sometimes been robbed of status, 
secure social positions and economic opportunities as a result of such projects* For 
instance^ in many countries in Africa, where women' have traditionally done much of the 
agricultural worki development projects introducing mechanization and cash crops have usually 
ignored women's role. The consequence in such ca^es is that women have been barred from 
the economic opportunities that by practice belong to them. 

With regard to their ovm positions in their societies # they have lost standing vis a vis the 
position that they once held. The emphasis of development projects on men*s roles, with 
women left, for the most part, in their traditio^ial roles— at least, what are traditional roles 
in the eyes of planners with Western orientations, who assume that women in subsistence 
societies play the same types of roles as middle class Western women *^ holds the potential 
for social dislocation. As the gap between traditional' ways and new ways comes to be 
demarcated in terms of sex roles, women wij.1 remain in the subsistence economy, while men 
participate in the inc<Mne ^producing, technologically^ based economy that is the legacy of 
development. The' clearly defined and mutually supportive male and female roles of the 
traditional culture will no longer lapply and there will be a schism between the sexes* 
Clearly, the implications for development are greatt when there are no convnon points of 
reference within a society there is inherent instability. For such a serious reason. Peace 
Corps as well af^ other development planners have an obligation to focus attention on women. 

Judith Hermanson was Project Director for the new TransCentury Foundation's women in development 
project for Peace Corps. She is Executive Vice President of the woman^owned, policy research 
com^jan^, the Newman and Hermanson Company* 

1/Sec for example Irene Tinker, "The adverse impact of Development on Women, " Women And 
World Development , ed> Irene Tinker and Michele Bo Bramser (Overseas Development Council, 
Washington, D.C.: 19761, pp. 22-34. 
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Ail of this is said, however, we recognize that in talking about- women in development 
programs, the program- planner encounters at least two possible dangers of being misunderstood- 
Thes,e dani^ers are ; ' 

- that such programs will be conceived of as an Qffshoot of "Women's Lib" 
and not applicable to or wante'd by women in traditional S'ocieties; 

- that' such projects will be conceived of as a fad, subject to the fashions 
or politics of the time, and not. a serious development effort. 

If women in development programs are perceived in either or both of these ways by host country 
officials. Peace Corps staff, jDr t^eace Corps Volunteers, efforts t:o consider carefully the 
rolesi of women and to develop programs that would benefit them will, yield nothing*, in fact, 
they ruay ev6n have negative repercussions. However, if women in development is placed .within 
its proper context, it becomes clear that what is being talked about is not another form of 
cultural imperialism or a frivolous concern- Neither is it divorced from general development 
efforts. In this context, it bscomes clear that these efforts are, in fact, central to the 
development goals of host countries and to Peace Corps programming ph'ilosophy, 

Por Peace Corp::; in- p^irticular, it would seem that addreissing the pr6bleins ^and examining the 
potentials of v;omen within a particular culture that is itself coping with change are truly 
congruent with its mission- Certainly, th^^y would coincide with a programming philosophy 
concerned with basic human needs, Womsn are the nurturers in aljnost all societies and so 
have a large responsibility for the next generation;" women are often the providers of food 
and water for their families and so directly affect their physical well-beingr woRien are 
oCten those in a society that have the least access to power (economic or political) and so 
liave the least possibility of shaping their own lives; women are those among the **h«ive nots" 
who have most frequently been left behind in the development process^ Viewed in this light, • 
women in development programs assume undeniable centrality to the development process as 
a whole and to peace Corps programming efforts in particular, ^ 

Attention should be paid both to the adverse consequences, that may have occurred as the 
result of development and to the potential benefits that may occur when women are full parti- 
cipants in the process. The question or how to go about formulating women in development 
programs, however, poses another set of problems. It is iir^ortant to stress here that it is 
not possible to focui; on women in development without also understanding "men in development". 
Both men and women have roles to play and it is critical to consider the society holistically , 
even when focusing on a particul^z- aspect* within this general context, there are basically 
threi^ kinds of profjrams; 

those that are fccu:%cd specifically on the needs of women; 

tiiose that arc Kor'^ generally focused » but that have a con^jonent that 
focuses on the need o£ woment and 

thoss that do r.ot focus on the needs specific to women but that address 
:jonon and men equc^lly, while yet enhancing .women * s ptjsition. 

Programs that do 'fiot fall into these categ :»ri^js may also have implications for women, of 
course^ and they should be looked at for thj^ii: neutrality, to ensure that, they do not 
adversely ^iffect women, ' ^ , - ' 

In order t.o acvelop programs that will benefjt: v^omen, there are obstacles* For instance, 
much nils:: b^:>en written about the lack of intonna+J.on about' the role of women. How can a 
projf:ct be developed if we do not R4iOw whcit women do? That is a valid question, of *course, 
becaoiit* ^uch a lack has implications for the ^iour»dness of any women in .development programs 
that are developed; Without infi^rmation it rrir\y be difficult, in many -instances , to ascertain 
whether a planned program is corroctly t<:-.:'i^' I. However, a belief that_ ^ere is. inadequate 
datii ihould not serve as a reaiion not ro otter.tpt women io development programming, * 
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First, today's inadequate i^ata is quite different from yesterday's; there is, in fact* 
much more infoririation about the role of^women in^i var4X)Us countries than there was even five 
y^rs ago* For the aware an^ interested program planner, much information already exists. 
Often it is a simple matter of asking the question* idle program planner should beware also 
of the *'inadequate information cop-out* " Is the data standard being imposed on a women in 
development project higher than that imposed m. projects of other types? It should not be* 
Farther, much .of the information nrt/essary for Peace Corps project planning should be 
gained, durirxg the programming process, as a routine matte*:* There are a variety of checks 
tiiat can be built into the programming process that will help to en^re the effectiveness 
of programming* With attention focused on women, questions that arise in any sound program- 
ming process will" provide these checks* 

The fiollowing checklist of questions will provide the program planner with a practical tool 
to assess the feasibility and the potential impact of the project itself* This checklist 
can be used on any level, but has been designed for use primarily at the local, or village 
level. The sources of the information should be the women themselves, as well as the existing 
power structures^ — eg*, village governjients , local representatives of central governments ^ 
and provincial governments* This checklist follows; 

Checklist - What problems that women have will this program address? Have women participated 
in theii^ definition? (Direct participation is a primary concern and provides 
a reasonably reliable check on the process,) 

- How will it address thfem? Will these means be acceptable to the women? To 
their husbands? To others in fhe community? How can you tell? 

, -Is it reasonable to expect that women will be able to participates in the program 
as structured? Does it conflict with other duties? Do they have enough time? 
Are ^hey interested?' How can you tell? 

- Are there any short-term pay-offs or indicators of success? Will the women be 
able to see the usefulness of the activity? Have they had any previous experi- 
ence with similar activities? What was the nature of that experience? 

What is the Relationship of the project to other institutions? Are there 
competing projects? What is the role of women in the management/implementation? 
Can they E*lay a ^large part? 

- What is the likely impact of the project, if it achieves its goals, on the 
structure of the women's lives? On the structure of the lives of community? 

i.(i5y attempting to make such as analysis, you should try to anticipate any 
possible negative impacts) * 

- Will it raise the statu:? of women? Will it integrate them into the development 
process? By providing them with cash? By shoring up their traditional sources 
of authority? By providing new opportunities? 

For ^Pr^ace Corps these' questions must, of course, be asked within the larger context of the 
Peaco Corps program criteria and the Country Management Plan of' the particular country* For 
other {jlannars, it must be used within the ^cfttext of their own program guidelines* 

In addition to being used in the ^programming of new women in development programs , this 
checklist can also st*^ve a^ a useful tool in assessing and perhaps in redirecting existin9 
.prci<;jr*ims* Certainly, .t would be desirable to ascertain that existing programs are not having 

tiny ..idverBo effects on women* i ■ 

a^Idition, _th*^;re exists several different Guidelines tliat have been developed by various 
^r'-janizations * for the purposes of their own women in development programming* Among those are 
thti United Nations DovL*lopment Programme^ Guidelines on the Integration of Women in Agricultural 
and Rural Development Projects ^ which gives rather specific questions that should be addressed 
in the course of developing women in developmerit programs in these sectors; and the Criteria 
for Evalua tion of Development Projects Involving Women developed by the Sobcommittee on Develop- 
m^^nt Asisiscance, /""jnerican Service, Inc. (ACVAFS) , which poses general questions to serve as 
ch^jck i^oi.u'zs for the as^^essment of women in development projects that are already in place* 
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In the course of developing and redirecting programs to address^ women development issues, 
program planners should work in a variety of sectors. Women in development means projects 
in the "non traditional" and "traditional" area^* It: means work in food production as well 
^s nutrition; in economic development as well as family planning; ij^yate^; supply as wel^ as 
health. If program planners turn th^ir attention to "women in development programs" what will 
emerge is a multisectoral array of activities — and foJ Peacfe Corps ^ activities involving 
botli men and women Volunteers — thaft spans the spectrum of development projects,* 
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What do Women Want? . Module V-9 



by Barbara Sogers, Schooi of Development Studies, 
Umversfty of East Angiia, Norwich, U.K. 

do men need from appropriate technology? h lU 
depends - where they are, how they eaiti thetr livings what 
Uif JocaJ technology orfers - each man has a unique life- 
siyle and faces differeitt problems. Th5se same needs 
should af'pty to women. the fact tliat the separate 
question whai do womer want?^ has to be asked &o often 
shows maJe bias In the de\-elopment process as a whole, 
from ^i«^ch .-^ople involved in appropriate technology aie 
by no means exempt. What they have produced for women, 
if [hey deu with them atalJ^.are hems geared to the vktstem 
man's idea oi' what a v^^oman's work is or should be — 
dumesiic. 

The failure to consider women's need for technological 
iiinovniion in an appropriate Torm can be attributed to ^ 
cwo commonfy held views. One is that women are seen as 
a special, ninonty interest reserved for domestic science 
or home economics' projects, and the other is that women 
afe looked upon as not bein^ worthy of consideration — 
some AT tfnthustusts simply for|;et about them. It wtU take 
a lonp nme for appropriate technologies to be designed and 
nade ;ivailable to both men and women, and unrtl that 
iiappens our efforts wilt be sadly incomplete) and Ui some 
cases counter-productive. 

Ijtst if be. added that the development of cooking stoves 
and nther related household equipment is necessary, as the 
resDonsr oi vilbse women }ias made very clear. Forexample, 
in Zambi3 a re.'KrajChcr was looE&ng inio the need for more 
efiicient iOL>k:nc: equipment which could cut down the^ 
lime and efrori involved in carrying firewood. She had 
m:iJS"^cfLlJy phased visits to elected wom^n in a village. 
cautDusly huilJtng up a relationship until she felt able to 
ccmmenr ^ the fjre smouldenng av^ay lii one of the houseis 
and tentatively suggested helping to build an improve/d 
version. The rcspoasc from the women waS an angry on^: 
had she De^i vi:*iln^ them all this time chatting abaut un- 
impoftn^nt matters when all aiong she had had this knoW- 
ledpe whixjh was of such impof lance to them? | 

Cer^criifiy. vil!;ige wor:iVn arc very^ enthusiastic about inho' 
^^>!i*tns %h:cii wiH ]i£;h[cn [(leir daily workload. As men 
pciume niore jnvolv<*d in m^chanisatitin — whether onrthc 
i;irTi .^r mi^^rant labourers elsewhere - women arcibe- 
wsjiiiin? like beasts f>f burden. They are constarrtfy taklffg 
on nco. 'c^ks ir. agiiculture as the jfien down ti^ols^iand 
inei: rwn trjdrTionai jobs are olten made more difficult by 
Uie m^chjnrs;»t»on of the menV: an improved plough, for 
uhLh fill^ .^Iore Uiiid. will often increase the 
T-^^rujI ';jrru(; iflvoiwd in weeding. They aiso have an 
i'u r^^i u2 t'Cpendrncy burden as c'lildren go to school and 
nt:^^m'. iirjvjUabi^ for field workitiiis is becoming a serious 
prt l'Icfj^ nil over Africa - education seems to instill acon- 
(cnipt lor v^ijfk if. the fields. 

IM usn.^w fjntider ti:e case o.^'well^ij^ging. In many areas, 
women arc th.prf>uiJily f:mvi;*jr witfi local water supplies 
.iTfC thf d'jyio^Jay ix^li Tor vtater. Thdv are the ones 
witci KiwiW bt m;jc*e aware of the possibilities that woula 
rt* nr-cnt-J tjp by incre:.\ed supplie'- (bcTter housing in some 
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Women - experts of\ water. 



areas, improved sanitation, dry' season vegetable plots)^ 
seasonal variations in supply and demand; and the actual 
!jibour input involved In traditional meth(ids of obtaining 
water, in many cases, they will have already noticed the 
link between dirty water^ and certain kinds of disease. 
Why, thenj is it so very common to see wfU-meaning wes- 
* temers working only with the village men in planning, 
designing and constructing village wells? This happened in 
the case of a voluntary agency in Upper Volta (whose head 
office advertises for Tunds for well-digging in that country) 
and resulted in such serious failure that the whole pro* 
gramme of providing village water supplies had to be aban- 
doned. The lo<fal rcpreseniative, one of the agency*s be^t 
men, complained that f}e had done everything possible — 
called all the men of the village together, arranged for the 
equipment to come, worked with them on an appropriately \ 
labour-intensive technology, but when they reached the ^ 
water table, they absolutely refused to dig ^ny deeper. It 
was useless to argue that the water-level would fall in the 
dry season: they did not helieve it. Then, when the well ran 
dry, itie^ canic begging for more help from the agency man. 
U'hen asksd why he had dealt only wiih tlie nien in the 
first place and not Involved the women the agency man 
replied that he'd forgotten aboui them. Yet they could well 
have been more understanding. 

Water ij not the only area wHere women are the experts — 
forestry isarfOrharas it is the women wiiocai!cc( the wood» 
.carry it home, chop h up and use it for cookings They are 
the ones who are sensitive to a growing scari-ify uf firewoodi 
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to the increasing distances involved in fuiding it and the 
time and energy demanded fiom people already overloaded 
physically. Even in the tomis, they are the ones responsible 
for Hnding the money to pay for increasmgly^expensive 
firewood. It is no wonder* then, (hat they are so anxious to 
adopt any innovation which is Eikely to reduce the ar-otint 
of wood needed for cooking. They can also conthbute 
much to the planning of reforestation projects; in Upper 
Volta, an FAO forester found that village womcn^ involved 
in discussions of village plantations, insisted On the planting 
of certain fruit-bearing trees u^hich he had not considered. 
These trees ofTeran important.economic odvantage in terms 
of karite nuts and other products which couid be sold, and 
as spices for local dishes in addition to the ultimate use of 
the felled trees as firewood. The idea of tree-farming, in 
fact, could in many areas be tntrodiiced most effectively 
in co-operation with the local women. 

Another innovation which is adopted with great enthusiasm 
15 crop proces^fn^ equipment, A familiar Jiighr in many 
villages is the hand^pounding of grains and root crOpS by 
women, which takes up enormous amounts ot time ahd 
energy. The innovations which have bei^n adopted >pon^ 
taneousiy have often involved a radical change irvdic; to 
avoid foods *A/hich ukc more energy in processing, even 
though tlwy may be more valuable ntiiritionolly. ^Iiere 
mechanical mills are at;ailable, women wQi go to great 
lengchi to make uso of t{iem,even where they have to walk 
great distances and pay quite large sums of money for 
the service. 

Some of the innovations which bave proved mo<v^ inrirest- 
ing to fnany village women are, at first glance, Siirpfrftng 
to ihose westemers who regard the women as unimaginative, 
deeply conservative, and. generally backward, simply be- 
eause so few of them have been formally educated. How- 
evet, thi:^ docs not seem to be a bairier to tbc accepcanee 
of neM/ ideas. Mention ts increasingly made oi the tf;.diiional 
midwivcs as effk'ienr channels tnj introuiicing jpn,t>prj.ire 

i *':y inin tlie I'tfart (*I In \ ppcr VL^itu, fni 

example, a small projecj jnurU/litM^ hS e^m*.iise women's 
and mcn^s educational iippoi 'unities had ^el up one oitinth 
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tiaining courses for village midwhres. This had resulted in a 
number of improvements in (ocal.matecnity care, a tegioital 
referral system for difHcult cases, and a big step forward 
in preventive health care. The women had seetn fot them* 
selvies;through a microscope, the organi^msin contaminated 
water which cause disease and had adopted j technique of 
rdtering water, using local clay pots Hlled with sand, gravel 
and charcoal. Within a couple of years these filters were 
being used as a matter of course throughout the vilta^e^. 
Men as well aswomen were very positive about the declining 
rate of intestinal iHnesjses which resulted ~ although some 
women added that there was still a problem with trying to 
fillet the very muddy water avaibble during the dry season.^ 
A deeper well was clearly identified as a priority need. 

Some of the areas where it seems apptopriaie technology 
would particularly benefit women have remained almost 
completely unexplored. The^most obvioi& of these is by 
making tools for cultivating the fields and harvesting the 
ptoduce. In many areas, men are associated with land clear* 
ance and ploifghing, white women do much of the cultiv- 
ation aftefi that* It appears that the men's tasks are much 
more easily tackted4}y mechanisation than the women*s - 
although that is a pool excuse for the disproj>ortionatc 
amount, of effort th^t goes into designing ploughs, com- 
pared to the development of weeders. It is high time that 
more effort was put into designing tools for making efficient 
use of women*s time in the fields. In some cases, women 
have adopted a very highlevelof technologyin agrieulture, 
even where the formal training fot this excluded them. In 
an irrigated vegetable scheme in Zambia, for exampli^. the 
women teach each other the use of chemicals, equipment 
and techniques of various kinds, and several of them with- 
out any formal education have become quite expert at the 
various plant diseases and the pesticides applied. The most 
efTiclent gtowers on this scheme, which supplies vegetables 
for the markets of the Copperbelt, are women; the local 
traders who provide the marketing networks are, in many 
cases, womeil with relatively large businesses; and the most 
successful training officer is a woman. Yet only a few 
years ago, the management was refusing to admit women 
to its training courses at alL 

in the Same area, informal groups of women organised by 
Momestic science' workers are starting to give top priority 
10 learning more modest techniques of agricultural pro- 
ducttor in order to^ boost the scarce food supplies they are 
producing for growing numbers of dependents. Knittini^ 
and sewtng are all very ^'ell. but non-essential in n r^zzzii 
dimate and should never be substituted for the skills 
and new techniques needed by poor people for survivaL: 

Ail too often, AT enthusiasts proclaim their commit- 
ment to poor people, while completely fading to realise . 
their bias against the poorest of all - the village woman, 
and her dependents. Because of prejudice against women, 
and theii jc legation to an .inv^S]ble domestic Sphere, there 
is a need for people fn almost all AT projects to stop and 
think carefully about whom they are really benefiting. 
Ultimately, perhaps, we will reach a situation where every^ * 
one is cor^ulered equaily^ltgjble for introduction to 
appropriate technology, and we can confidently ask the 
i^uesUon "fthat do people want?"! 
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